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The January issue of Current Literature will be 
made in a new form—double the number of pages; 
size and style that of the standard magazines. The 
broad page, and aristocratic clumsiness, are given up 
with a regret softened by the fact that the new shape is 
made imperative by trade requirements. Current Lit- 
erature in circulation and standing has come to be 
classed and placed with the leading magazines, and, 
commercially speaking, it must be made to fit that 
place. We are of the opinion that readers as well as 
dealers will be pleased with the change, which, after 
all, is only to a more convenient and popular form. 





Publishers and Authors—From the New York Sun 

Whether the makers of books are fairly treated by 
the publishers of them is a question which London 
daily and weekly newspapers have been actively dis- 
cussing of late. The discussion seems to have been 
started by Archdeacon Farrar, who complains that he 
had not received from Messrs. Cassell & Co. adequate 
remuneration for his Life of Christ. The work re- 
ferred to was never taken seriously by Biblical scholars, 
by whom the author was known to be scarcely better 
qualified for his task than the late Henry Ward Beecher, 
who, it will be remembered, at one time projected a 
similar undertaking. ‘The archdeacon, however, gave 
the publishers just what they wanted, an ad captandum, 
catchpenny compilation, which delighted the large body 
of readers who need to have their thinking done for 
them, for whom even the lucid narratives of the evan- 
gelists require interpretation. Soa great many thou- 
sand copies of the book were sold, but the author, so 
he says, did not get an equitable proportion of the 
profits. Thereupon Messrs. Cassell & Co. appear 
with some indignation at the bar of public opinion and 
allege that the archdeacon has much to be grateful 
for, and nothing to complain of. As a matter of fact, 
they say that he cannot claim the idea, or the plan, or 
any of the important characteristic features, of the Life 
of Christ which he compiled. They had, it seems, 
prepared in their office the scheme of a popular biog- 
raphy of the Saviour, defining not only its scope and 
purpose, but indicating even the minute details. To 
carry out their design, which was frankly commercial, 
they naturally did not apply to men like Dr. Westcott, 
or the late Dr. Liddon, first, because their scholarship 
would have been inconvenient and misplaced rather 
than useful; and, second, because divines of that order 
would not have accepted their proposal. In Archdea- 
con Farrar, however, the publishers recognized the 
man they required, and they entered into an agreement 
with him, in pursuance of which he was to produce a 
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popular and pleasing Life of Christ, while they were 
to pay him for the manuscript $3,000 (£600). The 
archdeacon performed his part of the contract to the 
satisfaction of the publishers and of the public which 
they had in view. It may be admitted, as one of his 
English critics has asserted, that he did not tell any 
true things that were new, but, on the other hand, he 
told a great many new things that were not demonstra- 
bly true. One branch of his revelations was glanced 
at in the reply of an Oxford undergraduate, when ques- 
tioned on his knowledge of the New Testament: 
“About the childhood of Jesus,” said the undergradu- 
ate, “we know little or nothing, except what we gather 
from Farrar’s Life of Christ.” So delighted were 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. with the archdeacon’s exemplary 
fulfilment of their purpose, and with the net gains 
thereof, that, as they now testify, they made the author, 
in addition to the covenanted payment of $3,000, a 
voluntary gift of $7,000, making in all the handsome 
sum of $10,000. How much they themselves made out 
of the book they do not feel called upon to divulge, 
and we cannot see that any one has a right to blame 
their reticence. We do not agree with the English 
authors who have taken part in the discussion on the 
archdeacon’s side, who hold that Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
were in duty bound to spread their balance sheet be- 
fore the author and the public. If we sell a horse for 
a fixed sum in cash, and the horse subsequently proves 
the best horse of his year, the latter fact gives us no 
right to demand of the purchaser a detailed account of 
his winnings, in stakes and bets, with a view to what 
we are pleased tocall a fair division. If the horse had 
gone wrong, we certainly should not have returned the 
purchase money, provided, of course, that he was 
sound when he left our possession. Now, books are 
commodities as uncertain as horses; for one book that 
wins the blue ribbon of the market, a dozen books 
prove worthless. When a publisher pays money down 
for a manuscript, he takes upon himself all the risk of 
miscarriage in dealing with a highly speculative article. 
If, to offset a dozen failures, he meets with one suc- 
cess, he may barely recoup himself, and it is an act of 
generosity, rather than an act of justice, when, over 
and above the stipulated price, he offers to share the 
outcome of good fortune with the author of that ex- 
ceptional achievement, a successful book. On «he 
whole, we do not think that the facts brought our in 
an extensive’?‘orrespondence redound so much to the 
credit of Archdeacon Farrar as to that of his publish- 
ers. He seems to have discovered nothing unseemly 
in undertaking a Life of Christ which had been con- 
ceived and planned as a purely mercantile transaction. 
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The only thing that he regrets is the fact that he re- 
ceived only about three times as many pieces of silver 
as had been agreed upon. We are inclined to concur 
with the distinguished philologist, Mr. J. S. Stuart- 
Glennie, in seeing a sardonic humorousness in the pe- 
culiar genesis of the English Life of Christ, which orig- 
inated not in the study of a Strauss or the travels of 
a Renan, but in the office of a man of business, and as 
a signally sharp and singularly lucrative speculation. 


Walt Whitman’s Achievements—Kobert G. Ingersoil 

At the recent testimonial benefit to Walt Whitman, 
given in Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia, Col. Robert 
G. Ingersoll, in his lecture on Liberty and Literature, 
said: “Inthe year 1855 the American people knew 
but little of books. ‘Their ideals, their models, were 
English. Young and Pollok, Addison and Watts were 
regarded as great poets; some of the more reckless read 
Thomson's Seasons and the poems and novels of Sir 
Walter Scott. A few not quite orthodox delighted in 
the mechanical monotony of Pope, and the really wicked 
—those lost to all religious shame—were worshippers 
of Shakespeare. The really orthodox Protestant, un- 
troubled by doubts, considered Milton the greatest 
Byron and Shelley were hardly re- 
It was 


poet of them all. 
spectable—not to be read by young persons. 
admitted on all hands that Burns was a child of na- 
ture, of whom his mother was ashamed and proud. At 
this time a young man—he to whom this testimonial 
is given—he upon whose head have fallen the snows of 
more than seventy winters—this man, born within the 
sound of the sea, gave to the world a book, Leaves of 
This book was, and is, the true transcript of 
No drapery of hy- 


Grass. 
the soul. The man is unmasked. 
pocrisy, no pretence, no fear. The book was as origi- 
nal in form as in thought. It was a marvellous collec- 
tion and aggregation of fragments, hints, suggestions, 
memories and prophecies, weeds and flowers, clouds 
and clods, sights and sounds, emotions and passions, 
waves, shadows, and constellations. His book was re- 
ceived by many with disdain, with horror, with indig- 
nation and protest—by the few as a marvellous, almost 
miraculous, message to the world, full of thought, phi- 
losophy, poetry, and music. Since the year 1855 the 
American citizen has concluded that it is hardly worth 
while being a sovereign unless he has the right to 
think for himself. And now from this height, with the 
vantage ground of to-day, I propose to examine this 
book and to state in a general way what Walt Whit- 
man has done and the place he has won in the world 
of thought. Walt Whitman announced the gospel of 
the body. He confronted the people. He denied the 
depravity of man. He insisted that love is not a crime. 
He taught the dignity and glory of the father and 
mother, the sacredness of maternity. Maternity, ten- 
der and pure as the tear of pity, holy as suffering—the 
To me the 
most obscene word in our language is celibacy. Walt 
Whitman defended the sacredness of love, the purity 
of passion—the passion that builds every home and 
fills the world with art and song. Whoever differs 
from the multitude, especially with a led multitude, 
will find out from their leaders that he has committed 
It is a crime to travel a road of 


crown, the flower, the ecstasy of love. 


an unpardonable sin. 
your own, especially if you put up guide-boards for the 
No writer must be measured 
He is to be meas- 


information of others. 
by a word or line or paragraph. 
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ured by his work. We cannot measure Shakespeare 
by a few lines; neither can we measure the Bible by a 
few chapters, nor Leaves of Grass by a few paragraphs. 
Walt Whitman had the courage to express his thought 
—the candor to tell the truth. Most writers suppress 
individuality. ‘They wish to please the public. They 
flatter the stupid and pander to the prejudice of their 
readers. If what are known as the best people could 
have their way the works of Shakespeare would have 
been suppressed. If the Scotch kirk could have de- 
cided, nothing would have been known of Robert Burns. 
But we are not forced to go very far back. If Shake- 
speare had been published for the first time now, those 
divine plays—greater than continents and seas, greater 
even than the constellations of the midnight sky—would 
be excluded from the mails. Walt Whitman is in the 
highest sense a believer in democracy. He knows that 
there is but one excuse for government—the preserva- 
tion of liberty; to the end that man may be happy. 
He knows that there is but one excuse for any institu- 
tion, secular and religious, the preservation of liberty; 
and that there is but one excuse for schools for uni- 
versal education, for the ascertainment of facts, namely, 
the preservation of liberty. He resents the arrogance 
and cruelty of power. He has sworn never to be tyrant 
or slave. He has solemnly declared: ‘I speak the 
pass-word primeval—I give the sign of democracy. I 
will accept nothing which all cannot have their counter- 
part of on the same terms.’ He felt as all should feel, 
that the liberty of no man is safe unless the liberty of 
each is safe. Whitman has reminded the people of 
this country that they are supreme, and he has said to 
them: ‘The President is there in the White House for 
you—it is not you who are here for him.’ In speaking 
of the ipdividuality of the American, he said: ‘In 
order to protect the liberties of a nation we must pro- 
tect the individual. A democracy is a nation of free 
individuals.’ Walt Whitman has told us that ‘the 
whole theory of the universe is directed to one single 
individual, namely, to you.” Whitman is the poet of 
individuality—the defender of the rights of each for 
the sake of all—and his sympathies are as wide as the 
world. He is the defender of the whole race.” “ The 
great poet is intensely human, infinitely sympathetic— 
entering into all joys and griefs. When the respectable 
people of the North, the rich, the successful, were willing 
to carry out the fugitive slave law, Walt Whitman said: 


***T am the wounded slave—I wince at the bite of the dogs. 


Hell and despair are upon me—‘“‘ Crack” and again ‘‘ crack” 
the marksmen ; 
I clutch the rails of the fence—my blood drips thinned with 
the ooze of my skin ; 
I fall on the weeds and stones ; 
The riders spur their unwilling horses—haul close ; 
Taunt my dizzy ear and beat me with the butts of their whips. 
** * Agonies are one of my changes of garment. 
I do not ask the wounded person how he feels. I myself 
become the wounded person.’ ” 
Walt Whitman has dreamed great dreams, told great 
truths, and uttered sublime thoughts. He has held 
aloft the torch and bravely led the way. As you read 
the marvellous book, or the person, called Leaves of 
Grass, you feel the freedom of the antique world; you 
hear the voices of the morning, of the first great sing- 
ers—voices elemental as those of sea and storm. The 
horizon enlarges, the heavens grow ample, limitations 
are forgotten—the realization of the will, the accom- 
plishment of the ideal, will be within your power. Ob- 
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structions become petty and disappear. The chains 
and bars are broken and the distinctions of caste are 
lost. The soul is in the open air, under the blue and 
stars—the flag of Nature. Creeds, theories, and phi- 
losophies ask to be examined, contradicted, recon- 
structed. Prejudices disappear, superstitions vanish, 
and custom abdicates. The sacred places become 
highways, duties and desires clasp hands and become 
comrades and friends. Authority drops the sceptre, 
the priest the mitre, and the purple fails from kings. 
The inanimate becomes articulate, the meanest and 
humblest things utter speech, and the dumb and voice- 
less burst into song. A feeling of independence takes 
possession of the soul, the body expands, the blood flows 
full and free, superiors vanish, flattery is a lost art, and 
life becomes rich, royal, and superb. The world be- 
comes a personal possession, and the oceans, the con- 
tinents, and the constellations belong toyou. You are 
in the centre—everything radiates from you and in your 
veins beats and throbs the pulse of all life. You be- 
You wander by the 
You 


come a rover, careless and free. 
shores of all seas and hear the eternal psalm. 
feel the silence of the wide forest, and stand beneath 
the intertwined and overarching boughs, entranced 
with symphonies of winds and woods. You are borne 
on the tides of eager and swift rivers, hear the rush 
and roar of cataracts as they fall beneath the seven- 
hued arc, and watch the eagles as they circling soar. 
You traverse gorges, dark and dim, and climb the 
scarred and threatening cliffs. You stand in orchards 
where the blossoms fall like snow, where the birds nest 
and sing, and painted moths make aimless journeys 
through the happy air. You live the lives of those 
who till the earth, and walk amid the perfumed fields, 
hear the reaper’s song, and feel the breadth and scope 
of earth and sky. You are in the great citfes, in the 
midst of multitudes, of the endless processions. You 
are on the wide plains—the prairies—with hunter and 
trapper, with savage and pioneer, and you feel the soft 
grass yielding under your feet. You sail in many ships 
and breathe the free air of the sea. You travel many 
roads and countless paths. You visit palaces and 
prisons, hospitals and courts; you pity kings and con- 
victs, and your sympathy goes out to all the suffering 
and insane, the oppressed and enslaved, and even the 
infamous. You hear the din of labor, all sounds of 
factory, field, and forest, of all tools, instruments, and 
machines. You become familiar with men and women 
of all employments, trades, and professions—with birth 
and burial, with wedding feast and funeral chant. You 
see the cloud and flame of war and you enjoy the in- 
effable perfect days of peace. In this one book, in 
these wondrous Leaves of Grass, you find hints, and 
touches and fragments, of all there is of life that lies 
between the babe, whose rounded cheeks dimple beneath 
his mother’s laughing, loving eyes, and the old man, snow 
crowned, who, with a smile, extends his hand to death.” 


Unpopularity of Fathers in Fiction—Hartford Courant 

It is all Lombard Street to a China orange in favor 
of the mothers. The novelists have given fathers a 
bad name. Here is a recent novel Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford’s Sant’ Ilario. What a world of romance, 
love, and happiness would have reigned in that old 
Roman palace, such a world that this book would 
never have been written (which Heaven forbid!) if it 
had not been for the parsimony and the cruelty of the 
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old miser, Montevarchi, who thought his daughters his 
goods and chattels, whom he might sell to whom he 
wished. We detest Sidonie, but Daudet shows us 
pretty plainly where that little selfish intrigante got her 
evil ways—where, indeed, but from Old Chebé, with 
his round, empty head, like a ten-pin ball, and his lit- 
tle, greedy, green eyes? And, but for her solemn fool 
of a father, would Desirée Dolobelle have been the 
subject of that pitiful picture of a little, half-drowned, 
lame girl in the police station, listening with burning 
cheeks to the indictment of the officer of “Attempting 
suicide by throwing herself in the Seine?” Thackeray 
knew and hated him, the male progenitor. Look at Dr. 
Firmin with his smooth, bald head, his red cheeks, his 
gracious bow, his everlasting smile. How it sickened 
poor Philip and drove him into intolerable rages! 
And what have you to say of Captain Costigan as a 
father, you who would put in a feeble plea for that 
character who in all these instances has proved himself 
a monster of depravity? The cheerful old fraud, with 
his red handkerchief, his red nose, his battered top hat, 
his odor of gin and water, and his angel of a child, the 
Ravenswing. There is another person who suffered 
from this misfortune, to whom Thackeray has devoted 
a good deal of his attention, a pale young lady with 
green eyes and innumerable accomplishments. She 
has suffered much at the hands of a cynical world, and 
she has been described by that awful title, “a woman 
without a heart.” But listen to her pedigree. The 
author of her being was an artist, a sharper, and a 
drunkard, and when he got into his cups he beat his 
wife and his daughter till the former died. Do you sup- 
pose if he had not killed his wife, Becky would have 
been put to. the pathetic expedient, to which moralists 
so much object, of being her own mamma? We be- 
gan by rather resenting the attitude of the novelist, but 
we are like the landlord who came to sell Sheridan's 
roof over his head, and went away having leased it to 
him for two more years, conquered by the eloquence 
of the debtor. We think of Mr. Dombey. A precious 
father he was with little Florence hiding from him in 
And Ralph Nickleby, alas! poor Smike! 
Baron Hulot, for instance; we 


the corner. 
Balzac knew the man. 
have no apologies for Madame Marneffe, but you re- 
call, of course, Hulot junior’s last words: “ Children 
cannot prevent the follies of their childish parents.” 
And the vaunted virtues of Pére Goriot, a coward, an- 
other Lear, to whom we pay our compliments as the 
embodiment of paternal weakness, and richly deserving 
all he got from his ill-brought-up daughters. Our antip- 
athy increases with our investigations. Had the elder 
Dane, knowing Hamlet as he must have done, not been 
a selfish, jealous father, would he have left the shades 
for that little hour to tattle to him about an affair that 
was going to set the world afire, and, worse, line the 
three book-shelves above our table and the three uncut 
magazines upon it with discussions about it all? Po- 
lonius with his prosy advice has a pretty record—one 
child drowned, another dead by the thrust of a sword. 
We could go on and on to show how fathers in fiction 
are responsible for untold misery. One is their way 
of risking and losing their money in all sorts of wild 


their children to do some- 


schemes, and expecting 
thing about it, another getting killed in battle (a sort 
of insane passion with them), and still another in- 
continently dying of consumption, and leaving their 


helpless families to earn a living as best they can. If 
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Pamela had not been an orphan, Burke’s and Garrick’s 
tears had been spared. Had little Nell a father to pro- 
tect her, Sir Walter would not have been obliged to 
surreptitiously wipe his eyes over her untimely fate. 
The Lady Constance, in Mr. Boyesen’s latest novel, The 
Light of Her Countenance, would have stayed at home 
and married a Carolina planter instead of setting up a 
palace in Rome, and driving sensible young men insane 
about her beauty, if her papa had not been killed at 
the head of his regiment at the battle of Seven Pines. 
Miss Jephthah was a sacrifice to that silly and boastful 
way of soldiering and fighting that distinguishes fathers. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy might have been an American 
citizen to-day but for Bertie Errold’s Sove of a scarlet 
coat. Beauty was sent tothe Beast because her father 
owed him money, and as much may be said of most of 
the properly-behaved married ladies in Ouida’s novels. 
As for the consumption habit, it is a favorite way with 
fathers of getting rid of their responsibilities. Who 
has not gone through with it in all the English works of 
fiction for the last twenty years? Even Robert Els- 
mere took advantage of it, leaving a little girlk Then 
there are The Wide, Wide World, and Queechy, Ellen 
Montgomery and Fleda, and their lovers, whom we 
think of as having damp shirt bosoms, so frequently 
were they wept upon by these unfortunate orphans. 





Literary Immortality—J. R. Seeley—Chicago Saturday Herald 
It is a commonplace of literature that the truly suc- 
cessful writer is he whose works live. ‘ Popularity by 
itself,” so it runs, “is no test of merit; the true test is 
lasting popularity. Works which are remembered when 
the authors have passed away, these are the works of 
sterling merit, and the great literary works are those 
which are not for an age, but for all time.” Now, I 
can readily understand that works which are not really 
good will soon pass into oblivion. We know that 
fashion may give a momentary popularity to an affected 
style or a morbid vein of sentiment, but it is equally 
obvious that fashion has commonly but a short term. 
What is not so obvious is why sterling merit, or even 
great merit, should have the power of making a literary 
work immortal. For may not the most striking truths 
become trite after a certain time by repetition? 
Goethe himself said he knew not what he should have 
done if he had been born in England, if he had grown 
up always aware of Shakespeare behind him, always 
aware that everything worthy to be said had been said 
already. But will not this reflection, if we give way to 
it, carry us very far? If no writer can expect to live 
unless he have something which is and will always re- 
main peculiar to himself, not to be found elsewhere, 
Can there be such a thing as lit- 
erary immortality? Livy has lived twothousand years; 
why should not Macaulay also expect to do so? We 
see a whole series of writers in the great times of 
Athéns and Rome acquiring the rank of classics, rising 
above the fluctuations of fashion into a region of sta- 
bility translated to a sort of sky of posthumous fame. 
We see that no change of time affects them any longer. 
Why should not this happen again? Indeed, in mod- 
ern Europe we see a phenomenon not wholly different. 
Modern Italy, France, England, and Germany have 
their classics, their series of consecrated writers, who 
are compared to the classics of Greece and Rome. 
This is why it seems not extravagant for a writer of 
the present day to look forward to a similar immortal- 
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ity, and to flatter himself with the hope that he, too, 
will be read two thousand years hence. Now, if we 
reflect a moment we shall recognize that the analogy 
of Greece and Rome does not really hold. The post- 
humous fortune of the classics has been very special; 
it cannot be expected to befall the moderns. If they 
have maintained their ground, it has not been purely 
by merit, but by a series of very peculiar accidents, 
which are not likely to recur. By the decay and con- 
fusion of Europe the Latin classics were carried over 
the first thousand years. So much being gained, they 
acquired a new title to attention, for thereafter they 
appeared as monuments of an extinct civilization. If 
in the present day they are so interesting to students, 
this is partly because of the vast amount of history of 
all kinds which they hold in solution; it is not purely 
the result of their literary excellence. Each generation 
has now its own writers, and what a multitude of 
writers! We are abundantly supplied, so that we can 
occupy every vacant half-hour with some book which 
we never saw before, and which is expressly adapted 
to every possible condition of mood or need. Against 
such an overwhelming competition of new books it is 
difficult to imagine how old books can bear up. At 
least, in no former age have candidates for a literary 
immortality been situated so disadvantageously. I do 
not here call in question the possibility that once or 
twice in a century some author may appear so pro- 
foundly original that later times may cherish his works 
as inestimable and irreplaceable. I do not refer to 
supreme authors, whether ancient ormodern. Literary 
immortality of that sort must be considered by itself. 
It is when less exceptional authors are proclaimed, or 
proclaim themselves, immortal that I have my misgiv- 
ings, when the ordinary man of letters, eminent perhaps 
in his generation, is described in obituary notices as 
having produced “ perhaps two or three works that are 
likely to live,” or when such a man, in reviewing his 
own career, says that “he is, indeed, conscious of many 
failures, but yet feels a modest confidence that pos- 
terity will place him in the rank which he feels he de- 
serves.” This is a view which is rendered tenable by 
the example of such ancients—not as Homer or Virgil, 
but—as Tibullus or Statius. It is because writers of 
no pre-eminent genius have lived two thousand years 
that at the present time the successful writer of a sea- 
son flatters himself with the prospect of writing for pos- 
terity. We call Addison and Johnson and Pope Eng- 
lish classics. Their works are said to live; yet can we 
consider these works as so absolutely inimitable, un- 
approachable? May not a modest man of letters cher- 
ish the hope that, a hundred years hence, his essays or 
poems may have a position in English literature as es- 
tablished as the Spectator, or the Rambler, or the Essay 
on Man? Hardly, as it seems tome. The conditions 
of literature are too much altered. There is an age 
for each nation when its language has not yet been 
adapted to the purposes of literature. The different 
styles have not been distinguished. The words proper 
to prose and poetry, to business or conversation, or 
grave argument and philosophy, lie in a confused heap. 
This age must last till masterpieces appear which may 
serve as models in the different styles. A modern 
writer might surpass Addison in ease, or Johnson in 
gravity, or Pope in the brilliancy of his couplets, with- 
out winning a rank in literature at all similar to that of 
Addison, Johnson, or Pope. What do I conclude? 
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Is it that for the future there will be no more literary 
immortality? I do not go this length. I fully be- 
lieve that other palms will yet be won, that writers 
will still arise who will be read for a hundred years; 
as toathousand, I had rather not speak. The conclu- 
sion I would draw is rather this: Let every one who 
writes aim as high as possible; let him write to his 
ideal, and by all means let him treat with contempt the 
passing opinion of the day. But I would not have him 
write for posterity, or flatter himself that some future 
age will do him justice if his contemporaries neglect 
him. It may indeed prove so, but posterity is likely 
to be very busy; I doubt whether it will find the time 
for redressing any injustices that the present age may 
commit. Rather, I imagine, it will be so overburdened 
with good literature that it will be forced to lighten 
the ship. And so I am led to think that, after all, real 
literary immortality is exceedingly rare. 





Errors of Genius—D. F. Hannigan—Westminster Review 

Somebody has said that, next to the Newgate calen- 
dar, the lives of authors furnish the most melancholy 
chapter in the history of man. Exaggerated as it may 
seem at first blush, there is much truth in this state- 
ment. The sufferings of literary men have been so 
frequently dwelt upon that the subject has by this time 
become rather threadbare. The student of literature 
is only too familiar with the details of Marlowe's fol- 
lies and his miserable death, Frangois Villon’s crimes, 
Chatterton’s suicide, Savage’s mad career of dissipa- 
tion, Rousseau’s unsavory eccentricities, Byron’s fierce 
and cynical defiance of the moral law, and Alfred de 
Mussett’s pitiable lack of will power. Even the high- 
est genius has been, in the vast majority of cases, ac- 
companied by either singularity or weakness of char- 
acter. Dante’s attachment to Beatrice may be re- 
garded by his admirers as a worship of the ideal woman; 
but to a prosaic mind it may appear a rather question- 
able kind of Platonism, inasmuch as, at the time of 
their mysterious relations, Beatrice had a husband liv- 
ing. Shakespeare’s married life will not bear minute 
investigation. He was wedded to a woman older than 
himself, whom he practically abandoned for some 
years, and there is only too much reason to believe 
that during the interval he transferred his affections to 
the wife of another man. The facility with which the 
author of Paradise Lost obtained a divorce is certainly 
calculated to shock persons who hold that marriage 
should be indissoluble. In the case of Tasso, we 
may, perhaps, excuse the poet’s feebleness of character 
on account of his exceedingly romantic history. But, 
altogether, it may safely be laid down that the lives of 
men, and, we may add, of women, of genius, are ex- 
ceptional in the sense of not absolutely conforming with 
the conventional standard of propriety. The question 
which naturally occurs to a philosophic mind is whether 
genius is exempted from the ordinary law of moral re- 
sponsibility. The celebrated lines of Dryden crystal- 
lize in epigram a profound psychological truth: 

Great wit is sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 

Genius is certainly a possession which is rarely favora- 
ble to the mental or physical health of those endowed 
with it. Extreme sensibility results from a delicate 
nervous organization, and so it is that muscular strength 
and imaginative power do not often go together. To 
this delicacy of organization we may fairly attribute 
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not only most of the maladies, but many of the follies, 
which have overshadowed the lives of gifted poets, 
great composers, and accomplished artists. If Rous- 
seau had been a commonplace bourgeois he might have 
escaped those awkward entanglements of which he gives 
us such an interesting sketch in his Confessions, but 
in that case French literature would not have been en- 
riched by La Nouvelle Heloise. If Cowper had not 
been afflicted with hypochondria he would not have 
alarmed his friends by his attempt to commit suicide ; 
but if he had not been a hypochondriac, would he ever 
have written The Task? Who can say how many of 
the most beautiful lyrics of Burns owe their existence 
to the vice which led to his untimely death? Tam 
O’Shanter was written by one who had actually “sat 
bousing ” with “Souter Johnny.” The Jolly Beggars 
is simply the poet’s own experience of a caruuse at a 
low roadside inn, with a crew of mendicants. John 
Barleycorn was an apology for hard drinking which 
could only have been produced by an enthusiastic foe 
of temperance. It is not unlikely that Shelley's expul- 
sion from college gave a stimulus to his literary career, 
and a great part of Byron’s poetry owes its inspiration 
directly to his own transgressions and misfortunes. 
Coleridge lectured and wrote while he was the hopeless 
slave of opium; and De Quincey’s famous book would 
never have seen the light had he not been the victim of 
the same terrible drug. While we condemn the con- 
duct of those literary toilers who have wrought works 
of immortal beauty out of their own sins and sorrows, 
let us remember how much humanity has gained by 
even the misfortunes of genius. Without a knowledge 
of evil, pocts and novelists could reveal little to the 


_ world which has not already been compassed by the 


intellect of achild. Goethe found in his relations with 
beautiful women suitable material for some of his works, 
and in this way he added a few splendid masterpieces 
to the literature of Germany. Balzac’s Comedie Hu- 
maine owes much of its positive value to the fact that 
it contains the author's personal experiences of Parisian 
life. Few men of letters have been the subject of so 
much conflicting criticism as Balzac. His novels are 
marvellous studies of character, in which the most in- 
timate recesses of the human heart are unveiled: and 
yet he was regarded by his contemporaries as a mere 
visionary, constantly pursuing some wild chimera of 
his restless brain. It is true that, in spite of his vast 
literary labors, he was always in pecuniary straits; but 
the explanation is simple enough, in spite of the strait- 
laced views of the late Mr. Wilkie Collins on this topic. 
A man of genius cannot be converted into a shop- 
keeper. Ideas cannot blossom and grow to maturity 
in an atmosphere of mere book-keeping. Again, take 
the case of George Sand, perhaps the greatest literary 
woman the world has everseen. Would she have writ- 
ten Consuello or Elle et Lui had she remained all her 
life a conventional matron? It has been said that 
each of her novels owes its origin to a different lover. 
She apparently regarded love as a series of passionate 
sensations essential to the true development of her 
character. And who can say that the idea was based 
on an entirely false ethical theory? In George Eliot, 
love, too—and what the votaries of Mrs. Grundy would 
call an illicit love—was partly the genesis of literary 
endeavor. Itis extremely doubtful whether Adam Bede 
or Middlemarch would ever have been produced if 
their author had not been under the influence of aman 
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who abandoned family ties and defied the censure of 
society for her sake. In short, it is part of the destiny 
of genius to love, to suffer, to acquire knowledge even 
by the bitterest experience, in order that it might teach 
the mass of humanity how tostruggle andendure. The 
poets who have never emerged from a condition of 
cloistered innocence have produced nothing great. 
Witness the case of Kirke White. In spite of Byron’s 
panegyric of that consumptive young rhymer, few mod- 
ern critics could point out any special excellence in 
his effusions. Keats, who died, like Kirke White, in 
early manhood, knew what it was to love passionately, 
and to love in vain; but for this he could never have 
written poetry which was sure to live. If Shelley had 
never parted with Harriet, and united himself to Mary 
Wollstonecraft, he would, in all probability, never have 
produced The Cenci. Even of Byron it must be said 
that his best work was done after his domestic life had 
been wrecked. Indeed, it is absolutely certain that 
some of the greatest literary achievements are the re- 
sultant of great passions. The passionless, the cold, 
the austere, can accomplish nothing above mere com- 
monplace; while, on the contrary, even the most 
wretched can, under the inspiration of passion or sor- 
row, write books which the world will treasure longer 
than the most precious gems. Can anything be more 
pitiable than the life history of Edgar Allan Poe? And 
yet how clearly he has established his title to perma- 
nent literary fame. The sad refrains of his gloomy 
verses seem to be impressed in our minds in letters of 
His wonderful prose tales haunt us as if they 
Ve feel 


flame. 
were spectres embodied in a literary form. 
that the author possesses a mysterious power over us, 
such as the Ancient Mariner exercised over the wed- 
ding guest, and we freely yield to this potent fascina- 
In forming an estimate, then, of those who are 
enough to be en- 


tion. 
fortunate—or shall we say ill-fated? 
dowed with genius, let us not employ too narrow a 
scale of measurement. We entirely err when we sup- 
pose that the same ethical code should govern the ac- 
tions of Shelley and Mr. Gradgrind—assuming that the 
latter is a possible type of character. ‘To Shelley the 
idea of viewing human beings as chattels or industrial 
slaves was not only abhorrent but inconceivable. So 
passionately did the author of The Revolt of Islam 
worship the divinity in man that he yearned for abso- 
lute freedom, unfettered by kings or priests or legisla- 
tors. And is that an over-literal criticism of 
Shelley would attribute to him indecency because he 


so it 


considered that, in a perfect state of society, men and 
women would walk about the streets naked and un- 
ashamed. The exquisite sensibility of genius is the 
source of both its strength and weakness. The poet 
sees further, and feels more deeply, than the mass of 
the human race, but he is often weaker than the most 
unimaginative of his fellow-men. Sometimes, by a 
colossal effort of self-mastery, he can conquer even the 
fiercest passions by which his nature is assailed; but 
there is danger that in suppressing his moods and in- 
clinations he may utterly extinguish the poetic fire 
which burns, like a sacred lamp, in his soul. What 
has been said of the poet is true, more or less, of every 
rnan and woman destined to produce great literary works. 
Talent never rises above the level of respectabe me- 
diocrity, and therefore talent is almost invariably dec- 
orous. Not so genius. It “struggles, groans, and ago- 
nizes,’ and it often comes back from the battle for 
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fame bleeding and maimed and well-nigh exhausted. 
How, then, can we expect genius to remain pure, “ un- 
spotted by the world?” All great efforts in the domain 
of imagination are, so to speak, conflicts with invisible 
powers, and human nature cannot without risk engage 
in such conflicts. It must ever be true of great poets 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 

Genius is not irresponsible; but its responsibility is 
not the same as that of ordinary mortals. The diver 
at the bottom of the sea has different sensations, and 
is surrounded by atmospheric conditions quite different 
from those which encompass persons walking on terra 
firma. The explorer of the great unfathomable sea 
of imagination is placed in an entirely different position 
from those picking their steps along the solidearth. It 
is not because the mole adopts the slowest mode of loco- 
motion that the wings of the eagle should be clipped. 


Power in Literary Style—The San Francisco Chronicle 

Guy de Maupassant, who is recognized in France as 
the literary god-child and heir of Gustave Flaubert, 
prefaces one of his novels with an essay on The Novel, 
and in the course of his essay makes some reflections 
on style well worth considering. He says: “ What- 
ever the thing we wish to say there is but one word to 
express it, but one verb to give it movement, but one 
adjective to qualify it. We must seek till we find this 
noun, this verb, and this adjective, and never be con- 
tent with getting very near it, never allow ourselves to 
play tricks, even happy ones, or have recourse to sleights 
of language to avoid a difficulty. The subtiest things 
may be rendered and suggested by applying the hint 
conveyed in Boileau’s line, ‘He taught the power of a 
vord put in the right place.’ There is no need for an 
eccentric vocabulary to formulate every shade of 
thought; but every modification of the value of a word, 
by the place it fills, must be distinguished with extreme 
clearness. Give us fewer nouns, verbs, and adjectives, 
with almost inscrutable shades of meaning, and let us 
have a greater variety of phrases, more variously con- 
structed, ingeniously divided, full of sonority and skil- 
ful rhythm. Let us strive to be admirable in style, 
rather than curious in collecting rare words.” There 
could be no better or sounder advice to those who have 
chosen literature as a profession, whether their work 
be writing novels or preparing treatises on the higher 
mathematics. A writer who adopts obsolescent words 
and archaic forms is like the juggler who diverts the 
attention of his audience from his real purpose by 
making humorous or complimentary speeches or by 
doing some simple trick which bears no relation to the 
real features of his performance. It is not a difficult 
matter to impose upon most people by a show of learn- 
ing. A dictionary and a little industry will enable a 
writer of average intelligence to collect a store of what 
Maupassant well denominates “ complicated, multifari- 
ous, and outlandish words,” and whether he uses them 
with skill or not, the general public is equally impressed 
with the elegance of his style and the prodigiousness of 
his erudition. Maupassant himself practises what he 
preaches. Whatever may be thought of the morality 
of his stories or of his choice of themes, there can be 
but one opinion as to his use of the French language. 
He has not reconstructed it, as Theophile Gautier did 
in a great measure, but he has selected his words and 
made them into phrases with an unerring eye for effect 


and a pure artistic taste. He himself says of the 
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French language: “Itis a pure stream, which affected 
writers never have and never can trouble. Each age 
has flung into the limpid waters its pretentious archaisms 
and euphuisms, but nothing has remained on the surface 
to perpetuate these futile attempts and impotent efforts. 
It is the nature of the language to be clear, logical, 
and vigorous.” All this and more may be said with 
equal truth of that composite tongue which we call the 
English language, and Maupassant’s remarks about 
simplicity and directness of style apply with added 
force to that language. Many neglect the language 
which the great masters of poetry and prose have found 
ample for their needs, and invent a jargon of their own, 
hoping possibly to conceal their paucity of ideas, and 
inability to give clear expression even to those few 
ideas, by wholly artificial diction which shall make the 
reader lose sight cf the want of power in the machine 
by being stunned by the rumble of the wheels and 
blinded by the glitter of its external and useless trappings. 





Literary Activity of the Century—Providence Journal 

The death of Cardinal Newman reminds us that only 
a few are now left us of that group of illustrious men 
whose contributions have made the literary history of 
the nineteenth century the most remarkable of any age 
of the world. Ruskin still lives, but, like Swift, he is 
dying at the top, and will soon be where savage indig- 
nation can no longer lacerate his too sensitive soul. 
Tennyson, Gladstone, Whittier, Lowell, and Holmes 
are left us, but their years of literary activity are over, 
and they are already all but numbered with the past. 
No others remain of the older generation of authors to 
whom we owe so much; and the names of those who 
will fill their places do not yet appear. How wonder- 
ful the intellectual activity of the century has been may 
be realized if we try to estimate how barren literature 
would seem if the great creations of our own time had 
not been made. Poetry would be dreary reading if 
the works of Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Tennyson, 
Browning, Heine, and our own poets of household fame 
did not exist. Fiction would not be the instructive 
recreation that it now is if such names as Scott, Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, Victor Hugo, George Eliot, and the 
long list of others only just below these in point of 
fame were stricken from among its contributors. His- 
tory could ill afford to lose such names as Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Ranke, Freeman, Green, Prescott, Bancroft, 
and Motley, whose various researches have thrown 
such light upon the past, made history the rival of ro- 
mance in interest, and whose efforts h-ve founded a 
historical school in which innate investigation aims at 
the recovery of every discoverable fact of the past. 
Many of us would pass lonely hours without our Emer- 
son, Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, our Lamb, Landor, or 
the score or more of delightful essayists in whose com- 
panionship we have loved to pass our leisure. Science 
could ill spare such men as Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, 
Tyndal, or the hundreds of others whose contributions 
have enriched the domains in which they have labored. 
The eighteenth century was greatest in the develop- 
ment of musical genius, but we could not afford to lose 
the works of Auber, Schubert, Rossini, Meyerbeer, and 
Wagner. The political history of the century would 
have been very different from what it is if Talleyrand, 
Metternich, Peel, Cavour, Gortchakoff, Disraeli, Glad- 
stone, Bismarck, Jefferson, Webster, and Lincoln had 


not so powerfully affected their time. Military science 
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would miss names that it can least of all afford to spare 
if Napoleon and his famous marshals, if Wellington and 
Von Moltke, if Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan had not 
so changed its methods. Invention and discovery have 
names in this century which almost make us forget 
that anything was ever discovered before its time, 
and which have revolutionized society and made us to 
live in a world which would be unrecognizable to our 
fathers could they return. Further remarkable indica- 
tions of intellectual activity are seen in the extension 
of the public-school system, the growth of reading habits 
among the common people, the development of the 
newspaper and the periodical literature of the time. 
The common-school system, together with its depend- 
ent academies and colleges, is almost entirely a feature 
of the present century. Its work in the intellectual 
quickening of the people cannot be overestimated. 
The same may be said of the newspaper, which, with, 
many defects, is still of vast influence in bringing all 
conceivable topics within the mental range of the 


masses. ‘Together these two forces, the common school 


and the newspaper, are driving away mental sluggish- 
ness, and are creating a degree of intelligence which is 
very hopeful for the future of our race. It is thus 
evident that intellectual activity has not existed at the 
top of society only, but has penetrated deeply and been 
diffused widely. It would not count for much if our 
great authors had written for a few, if our inventions 
and discoveries did not improve the condition of the 
great mass of humanity, if the wealth which nature is 
bestowing upon us did not find its way down the vari- 
ous grades of society, increasing the happiness and 
comfort of all who try to deserve the favor of heaven; 
but it is the conviction that all these intellectual and 
material gains of the century are rapidly becoming the 
heritage of all, and that the liberty of contending for 
them is more nearly equal than ever before, which 
makes us write of the present century with gratitude 
and rejoicing. There are many who, in counting up 
these triumphs of our time, will be inclined to fear 
that humanity has reached its high-water mark, and that 
a decline of intellectual activity must characterize the 
coming century. We believe, on the contrary, that 
the reverse of this will be true. We must not forget 
the resources of human nature or the awakening power 
of the forces that are being brought ‘o bear so widely 
The great minds of the past could only 
What may 


not be the result when all classes are favored, when 


upon society. 
come from favored classes of mankind. 


education, wealth, and opportunity are not narrowly, 
but generally, enjoyed, and when every richly-endowed 
} 


child can find the development which his genius de- 


mands? Evidently we may be very hopeful about the 
future. There may be a momentary twilight, some 
transient eclipse of genius, an interval during which 
mediocrity will appear to have the field to itself in 
nearly every department of literature; but out of the 
silent depths of humanity new heroes, poets, artists, 
statesmen, prophets, and saviors will appear in due time. 
The great man is ever a surprise to his generation, 
coming in unexpected form, disappointing those who 
But 
We 
may be very certain that he will continue to come, and 


made predictions about his pezsonality or work. 
he never fails to come in his own way and time. 


that the result of his labors, added to those of his long 
line of predecessors, will make it more glorious to live 
in the twentieth century than even in the nineteenth. 
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The Lovers’ Litany—The Cornhill Magazine 
Eyes of gray—a sodden quay, 
Driving rain and falling tears, 
As the steamer wears to sea 
In a parting storm of cheers, 
Sing, for Faith and Hope are high— 
None so true as you and I— 
Sing the Lovers’ Litany : 
“ Love like ours can never die!’ 
Eyes of black—a throbbing keel, 
Milky foam to left and right; 
Whispered converse near the wheel 
In the brilliant tropic night. 
Cross, that rules the Southern sky! 
Stars, that sweep, and wheel, and fly! 
Hear the Lovers’ Litany: 
“Love like ours can never die!” 
































Eyes of brown—a dusty plain, 
Split and parched with heat of June, 
Flying hoof and tightened rein, 
Hearts that beat the old, old tune. 
Side by side the horses fly, 
Frame we now the old reply 
Of the Lovers’ Litany: 
“Love like ours can never die!” 













Eyes of blue—the Simla Hills, 
Silvered with the moonlight hoar ; 
Pleading of the waltz that thrills, 
Dies and echoes round Benmore, 
“Mabel,” “ Officers,” “ Good-by,” 
Glamour, wine, and witchery— 
On my soul’s sincerity, 
“ Love like ours can never die!” 












Maidens, of your charity, 

Pity my most luckless state, 
Four times Cupid’s debtor I— 
Bankrupt in quadruplicate. 

Yet, despite this evil case, 
And a maiden showed me grace, 
Four-and-forty times would I 
Sing the Lovers’ Litany : 
‘“‘ Love like ours can never die!” 














Pleasure and Patn—/J. T. Chapman—London Academy 
Sweet Pleasure thought her bliss would be complete 
Could she escape her spiteful sister Pain, 
Who plagued her life, dug pitfalls for her feet, 
And when she sang, mixed discord with the strain, 
And, as her shadow, stalked from age to age; 
Till Pleasure planned her death, half-mad with rage, 
And, stifled with sweet odors, Pain lay slain. 
Then wiser, as she thought, than any sage, 
She started forth to tread life’s paths again. 














I found her on a couch of fragrant flowers, 
With thornless roses, sunshine overhead ; 
I thought she slept, and waited anxious hours, 
Then kissed her cheéks, whence all the bloom had fled ; 
I called her fondling names, she never spoke ; 
I pressed her lips to mine, she never woke ; 
And then, alas! I knew that she was dead ; 
She slew her sister, but her own heart broke; 
She tried to live alone, but died instead. 
The Wanderer—Eugene Field— Western Verse 
Upon a mountain height, far from the sea, 
I found a shell, 
And, to my listening ear, the lonely thing 
Ever a song of ocean seemed to sing, 
Ever a tale of ocean seemed to tell. 
How came the shell upon that mountain height ? 
Ah, who can say 
























Whether there dropped by some too careless hand, 
Or whether there cast when Ocean swept the Land, 


Ere the Eternal had ordained the day ? 


Strange, was it not? Far from its native deep, 


One song it sang,— 


Sang of the awful mysteries of the tide, 
Sang of the misty sea, profound and wide,— 


Ever with echoes of the ocean rang. 


And as the shell upon the mountain height 


Sings of the sea, 


So do I ever, leagues and leages away,— 
So do I ever, wandering where I may,— 


Sing, O my home! sing, O my home! of thee. 


Comanche—Joaquin Miller—In Classic Shades 
A blazing home, a blood-soaked hearth ; 
Fair woman’s hair with blood upon! 
That Ishmaelite of all the earth 
Has, like a cyclone, come and gone— 
His feet are as the blighting dearth ; 
His hands are daggers drawn. 
“To horse! to horse!” the rangers shout, 
And red revenge is on his track! 
The black-haired Bedouin en route 
Looks like a long, bent line of black. 
He does not halt nor turn about; 
He scorns to once look back. 


But on! right on that line of black, 
Across the snow-white, sand-sown pass ; 
The bearded rangers on their track 
Bear thirsty sabres bright as glass. 
Yet not one red man there looks back ; 
His nerves are braided brass. 
At last, at last, their mountain came 
To clasp its children in their flight! 
Up, up, from out the sands of flame 
They clambered, bleeding, to their height ; 
This savage summit, now so tame, 
Their lone star, that dread night! 
“Huzzah! Dismount!” the captain cried. 
“Huzzah! the rovers cease to roam ! 
The river keeps yon farther side, 
A roaring cataract of foam. 
They die, they die for those who died 
Last night by hearth and home!” 


His men stood still beneath the steep ; 
The high, still moon stood like a nun. 
The horses stood as willows weep ; 
Their weary heads drooped every one. 
But no man there had thought of sleep ; 
Each waited for the sun. 
Vast nun-white moon! Her silver rill 
Of snow-white peace she ceaseless poured ; 
The rock-built battlement grew still, 
The deep-down river roared and roared. 
But each man there with iron will 
Leaned silent on his sword. 
Hark! See what light starts from the steep! 
And hear, ah, hear that piercing sound. 
It is their lorn death-song they keep 
In solemn and majestic round. 
The red fox of these deserts deep 
At last is run to ground. 
Oh, it was weird,—that wild, pent horde! 
Their death-lights, their death-wails, each one. 
The river in sad chorus roared 
And boomed like some great funeral gun. 
The while each ranger nursed his sword, 
And waited for the sun. 
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Then sudden star-tipped mountains topt 
With flame beyond! And watch-fires ran 

To where white peaks high heaven propt ; 
And star and light left scarce a span. 

Why none could say where death-lights stopt 
Or where red stars began! 


And then the far, wild wails that came 
In tremulous and pitying flight 
From star-lit peak and peak of flame! 
Wails that had lost their way that night 
And knocked at each heart’s door to claim 
Protection in their flight. 
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O, chu-lu-le! O, chu-lu-lo! 

A thousand red hands reached in air. 
O, chu-lu-le! O, chu-lu-lo! 

When midnight housed in midnight hair 
O, chu-lu-le! O, chu-lu-lo! 

Their one last wailing prayer. 


And all night long, nude Rachels poured 
Melodious pity one by one 

From mountain top. The river roared 
Sad requiem for his braves undone. 

The while each ranger nursed his sword, 
And waited for the sun. 


The Great Processton—J. FE. McCann—Songs from an Attic 
Look up the street, look down the street—you cannot see it pass, 
And it glides along as noiselessly as breath upon a giass; 

No fife, no drum, no bugle-call is heard upon the air 
To tell the listening mortal that a billion souls are there. 


At every breath a mortal draws a new recruit falls in— 
No bloody war they're marching to, to perish or to win; 
» » Ss 


There are no Captains in the line—they’re equal, one anc 


When they join the Great Procession, at the Great Commander’s call. 


The King and peasant march along, the princess and the lass— 
The old graybeard and beardless boy-~—as all who live must pass. 
Caste and birth forgotten are in that noiseless tide— 

And a Croesus marches humbly with a beggar by his side. 


Oh! I have listened for it, but I’ve never heard it pass— 

For it glides along as noiselessly as sunbeams over grass ; 

But though I never yet have heard, nor seen, it passing—why, 
There’s a something in my heart that says, softly: ‘ By-and-by.” 


The Shéikh Abdallah 
What does the Shékh Abdallah do 

In the long dull time of the Ramadan? 

Why, he rises, and says his prayers, and then, 
He sleeps till the prayer-hour comes again; 
And thus through the length of the weary day 
Does he sleep and pray, and sleep and pray. 
Whenever the swart muezzin calls 

From the crescent-guarded minaret walls, 

Up he leaps and bows his turbaned brows 
Toward Mecca, this valiant and holy man, 
The Shékh Abdallah—praise be to Allah !— 
In the long dull time of the Ramadan. 


What does the Shékh Abdallah do 

In the long dull time of the Ramadan ? 

Why, he fasts and fasts without reprieve 

From the blush of morn till the blush of eve. 
Never so much as a sip takes he 

Of the fragrant juice of the Yemen berry ; 

He shakes no fruit from the citron-tree, 

Nor plucks the pomegranate, nor tastes the cherry. 
His sandal beads seem to tell of deeds 

That were wrought by the hand of the holy man, 
The Shékh Abdallah—praise be to Allah !— 

In the long dull time of the Ramadan. 


What does the Shékh Abdallah do 

-In the long dull time of the Ramadan? 
Why, he calls his servants, and just as soon 
As in the copses the night-birds croon, 

A roasted kid is brought steaming in, 

And then does the glorious feast begin : 
Smyrna figs and nectarines fine, 

Golden flasks of Lebanon wine, 

Sherbet of rose and pistachios, 

All are spread for the holy man, 

The Shékh Abdallah—praise be to Allah !— 
In the long dull time of the Ramadan. 


What does the Shékh Abdallah do 

In the long dull time of the Ramadan ? 
Why, when the cloying feast is o’er, 
Dancers foot it along the floor ; 
Night-long to the sound of lute and viol 


—Clinton Scollard—Scribner’s 


“Morn calls to prayers, now away with cares!’ 


There is wine-mad mirth and the lilt of song 
And loving looks that brook no denial 
From a radiant, rapturous throng. 
He cries (this fazthful and holy man!), 
The Shékh Abdallah—praise be to Allah !— 
In the long dull time of the Ramadan. 
in Puck's Gien—E. R. Burden—Temple Bir 
I fear that Puck is dead.—Zugene Lee Hamilton. 


He is not dead. ‘The merry wanderer of the night’ 


till haunts the glen where pale moon-daisies’ light 
And starry stitchwort make his pathway bright. 


’Twas but a freak of his quaint fancy when 
He fooled with feint the robin and the wren— 
As erst he fooled the foolish hearts of men. 


He is not dead. Far in the North he dwells, 
In the home-land of witchery and spells— 
The land of misty skies and heather bells, 


Where fairy Eck sleeps ’neath the azure dome, 
And Holy Loch lies fringed with silver foam— 


“ Puck is a Christian elf ’"—here is his home. 


Oft have I heard him, wandering through the glen, 
Wind from his silver horn, his wildering strain, 
And mused, “I'll mock him and he call again.” 


But never would the wily imp respond 
Till, neath the filmy fern’s peilucid frond, 
I caught him fast asleep, and touched his wand, 


Here, ‘neath the almond-scented chanterelle, 

On quiet nights, I’ve heard his elf-song swell, 
Flooding with mystic music hill and dell. 

And here, in June’s sweet dusk, a merry rout 
Comes forth with pipe and flute and elfin shout, 
When Puck, their leader, calls his henchmen out. 


He is not dead—sweet Puck; though true, I trow, 
Men little reck he dwells among them now, 
So heavy hangs the world-cloud o’er their brow. 


Yet have I seen his treasure-caves unfold 
A mint of royal wealth—unrecked—untold, 
Stamped with the mystic seai of fairy gold. 
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Arthur Henry, the author of Nicholas Blood, Can- 
didate, a strong study of the Race Question, from which 
a reading is given in this number, is unprejudiced, a 
clear thinker, a calm, conscientious observer, and a 
strong, graphic writer. He is somewhat under medium 
height, with fair hair, large blue eyes, and complexion 
smooth and rosy as that of awoman. He was born at 
Peccatonica, IIl., and is in every respect a self-made 
man; his whole school education could be covered by 
three years. While yet in his teens he left home for 
Custer County, Neb.—a wild, forsaken place thirty 
miles from arailroad. There, from a high plateau over- 
looking acres, he pored over Pope, Lucille, and Emerson 
—his only three books—in the intervals of his labor, 
minding the cattle for “board and keep.” Here he 
determined to go back to school and went to Central 
City, Neb., but being unable to pass the examinations 
he despaired at his stupidity, and went to Omaha, where 
he found employment in a dry-goods house. He left 
in a few months for a better position in the Union Paci- 
fic Railroad Company more suited to taste and pocket. 
A year of this was enough, and with no money he, with 
his brother, bought “on time” a broken-down Oak- 
land, Neb., paper, which they soon built up into a good, 
paying journal, the organ of the county. His efforts 
as reporter on the Chicago papers won him friends 
and experience, but little success, his style being too 
analytic and expansive for mere facts. The Legend 
of Pastine was his first magazine story. Before settling 
in New York, Mr. Henry represented Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper in the South for a year and a 
half, at first as to the political situation, but later, as his 
ideas changed, he was transferred to the industrial de- 
partment; continuing his trip, “writing up” and illus- 
trating the prominent cities. Throughout this trip 
he, to use his own words, “an ardent Republican, 
intense Northerner, prejudiced against the South, and 
commiserating the blacks, found the Southerners and 
the nature and the condition of the negro so radically 
different from” his early teaching and preconceived 
ideas and opinions, that the subject, in its many phases, 
took possession of him, and Nicholas Blood was the 
result. The book was begun last Christmas and only 
lately finished. Two leading publishers have accred- 
ited it with all the Bellamy and the Ward possibilities. 


A writer in Arthur C. Gressom’s paper, Spirit, says 
of S. W. Foss, the editor of The Yankee Blade: “ The 
serio-comic poems of S. W. Foss are known wherever 
the English language is spoken, and yet who knows 
anything about S. W. Foss himself? He is the son of a 
farmer, and was born in Candia, N. H., June rgth, 1858. 
He worked on the farm until fifteen, and then he went 
to the Portsmouth High School. He worked his way 
through Brown University, at Providence, R. I., stand- 
ing very near one end of his class—which end he posi- 
tively refuses to state. At any rate, he was class poet. 
From 1883 to 1886 he was editor of the Lynn Satur- 
day Union, and it was while on that paper that he orig- 
inated the so-called ‘long-tailed’ style of poetry, which 
consists of enormously long lines and long words. For 
a year after leaving the Union he worked as a free- 
lance, and wrote humorous verse for every comic paper 








in the land. He wrote three or four poems a day, 
never less than two, and his work displayed a wonderful 
amount of originality and poetic genius. In August, 
1887, he became editor of The Yankee Blade, of Bos- 
ton. Mr. Foss is of a retiring disposition, and enjoys 
home-life and his rollicking two-year-old boy better 
than club-life or society. His poems are al! written in 
his editorial office, subject to the usual interruptions. 
He prefers to write serio-comic rather than purely 
comic verse, and in his line he has no equal. The 
announcement that he will ‘issue a volume of poems 
this fall is of interest to all lovers of good dialect verse.”’ 


Dr. William G. Eggleston, who is in the front rank 
of Chicago’s younger generation of journalists, is a 
member of the editorial staff of the Chicago Herald. 
He was born in Virginia in 1859, and is the son of a 
physician. He is a thorough classical scholar, and has 
devoted much time to modern languages, being espe- 
cially proficient in German. He can get at the sense 
of a scientific article written in any European tongue 
with the exception, possibly, of Polish. He has written 
much for high-class scientific publications and the 
leading reviews. The doctor is accused of being a 
crank on the subject of higher medical education, and 
he does not deny the charge. From April, 1883, to 
January, 1885, he held the position in Philadelphia of 
assistant editor of the Medical News. From 1885 to 
1889 he filled a similar position on the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. Then began his con- 
nection with The Herald. Dr. Eggleston is one of the 
best critics of negro dialect in America; some of his 
clever verse has been reproduced in Current Literature. 


One of the strongest books of the season is The 
Chief Justice. It appears in Lovell’s Foreign Authors 
Series, and was written by Franzos, whose novel, For 
the Right, was so enthusiastically received in America 
two years ago. Edmund Gosse, in his introduction 
to The Chief Justice, says: “The remote Austrian 
province of Galicia has, in our generation, produced 
two of the most original of modern novelists—Leopold 
von Sacher-Masoch and Karl Emil Franzos. The 
latter was born on October 25th, 1848, just over the 
frontier, in a ranger’s house, in the midst of one of the 
vast forests of Russian Podolia. His father, a Polish 
Jew, was the district doctor of the town of Czorskow, 
in Galicia, where the boy received his first lessons in 
literature from his German mother. In 1858 Franzos 
was sent, on the death of his father, to the German 
college at Czernowitz. At the age of fourteen he was 
left entirely to his own resources, and gained a precari- 
ous livelihood by teaching. After various attempts at 
making a path for himself in science and law, and find- 
ing that his being a Jew stood in the way of a profes- 
sional career, he turned, as so many German Israelites 
have done, to journalism, first in Vienna, then at 
Pesth, then in Vienna again, where he still continues 
to reside. In 1876 Franzos published his first book, 
two volumes entitled Aus Halb-Asia (From Semi-Asia), 
a series of ethnological studies on the people of Ga- 
licia, Bukowina, South Russia, and Roumania, whom he 
described as in a twilight of semi-barbaric darkness, 


not wholly in the sunshine of Europe. This was fol- 
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lowed, in 1878, by Vom Don zur Donau (From the Don 
to the Danube), a similar series of ethnographic studies. 
Meanwhile, in Die Juden von Barnow (The Jews of 
Barnow), 1877, he had published his first collection of 
tales drawn fro... his early experience. He followed it, 
two years later, by Junge Liebe (Young Love), two 
short stories, Brown Rosa, and Brandenegg’s Cousins, 
extremely romantic in character, and written in an 
elaborate and somewhat extravagant style. These vol- 
umes achieved a great and an instant success. The suc- 
ceeding novels of Franzos have been numerous, and 
unequal in value. Moschko von Parma, in 1880, was 
a pathetic study of the vicissitudes of a young Jewish 
soldier in the wars. In the same year Franzos pub- 
lished Die Hexe (The Witch). The best-known of his 
writings in this country is Ein Kampf um’s Recht (A 
Battle for the Right), 1882, which was published in 
English, with an introduction by George Macdonald, 
and attracted the enthusiastic notice of Mr. Gladstone. 
Der Prisident, here translated under the title The 
Chief Justice, appeared in Germany in 1884.” 


James Whitcomb Riley recently wrote of the verse 

of Madison J. Cawein, the Southern poet: 
** Herein are blown, from out the South, 
Songs blithe as those of Pan’s pursed mouth, 
As sweet in verse as, in perfume, 
The night breath of magnolia bloom. 
** Such sumptuous languor lures the sense, 
Such luxury of indolence, 
The eyes blur as a nymph’s might blur 
With water lilies watching her.” 

“Of Mr. Cawein,” says a recent writer, “all too lit- 
tle is known in the North. In his native city of Louis- 
ville, Ky., he is a prophet not without honor. He was 
born there on March 23d, 1865. Heentered the Louis- 
ville high school at the age of 16, and after a course of 
five years graduated in 1886. 
published under the title of Blooms of the Berry in 
1887, which was followed in 1888 by The Triumph of 
Music and in 1889 his most ambitious work, Accolon 
of Gaul. This year, 1890, Lyrics and Idyls was issued. 
All are published by John P. Morton & Co., of Louis- 
Mr. Cawein shows how the true lover of litera- 
He is confined daily for 12 


His early efforts were 


ville. 
ture rises above difficulties. 
hours as accountant in a business house of Louisville, 
consequently the time he devotes to his art is restricted 
to the early morning—an hour or two. In his poetry 
Mr. Cawein shows the influence of Browning, but can- 
not be said to be an imitator. He has the true poetic 
instinct, with the Southern sense of rich draperies, gor- 
geous nights, magnolias, and the times of King Arthur. 
That this man of 25 years of age, confined 12 hours a 
day in a counting-room, seizing an hour in the morn- 
ing to express what is in his heart, has already made a 
name in American letters, cannot be denied. William 
Dean Howells, in the Editor’s Study in Harper's Maga- 
zine, gives Mr. Cawein’s verse high praise. 


Archdeacon Farrar, whose controversy with CasseH & 
Co., his London publishers, has brought him again be- 
fore the public eye, is thus sketched in the London 
“Star”: Since 1874, when his Life of Christ appeared, 
Archdeacon Farrar’s name has been as well known 
to the public as that of any Anglican ecclesiastic 
He was born in India in 1831, being 
The father was 


of the time. 
the son of the Rev. Charles Farrar. 
an unobtrusive gentleman of extremely Low Church 
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complexion. The son from the first made his way up- 
ward by very rapid steps. He went from King’s Col- 
lege, London, to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
had a scholarship; came out fourth in the Classical 
Tripos, gained a Trinity fellowship; went as an assist- 
ant master to Marlborough; and quickly “ bettered 
himself” by removing to Harrow. Here he published 
his tales, Julian Home, and Eric, or, Little by Little, 
which are likely to draw tears from the eyes of many 
generations of schoolboys yet to come. He also pub- 
lished at this time one or two excellent educational 
works, including a first-rate Greek Syntax, really the 
best work of its kind in existence, and a useful book 
on the Origin of Language. In 1871 he went back to 
Marlborough as headmaster, and quickly made his mark 
as quite the right man in that place. In 1876 he was 
appointed a Canon of Westminster and Rector of St. 
Margaret’s Church, which positions at once placed him 
His next upward step 
The 
archdeacon’s face and figure are well known in Lon- 
don. His face is of a type often seen in prosperous ec- 
clesiastics, in which the dominant expression of pleasant 


in the ecclesiastical front rank. 
was that of Archdeacon of Westminster in 1883. 


piety is tempered by certain touches more characteris- 
tic of the successful worker—a subtle combination of 
Ecce Homo and the self-made man. In the pulpit he 
has a fine manner, which is backed up by a fine flow of 
It is, however, as an author that Dr. Far- 
It may safely be said of 


language. 
rar is most widely known. 
his Life of Christ that among works on the: same sub- 
ject it has had “the largest circulation in the world.” 
Over and above the English editions, the book has 
gained an immense popularity in America, as was shown 
by the enthusiastic reception of the author on his visit 
to that country in 1885; and it has been translated 
into several Continental languages. The people who 
dislike it intensely are by no means an insignificant 
minority. ** Cook's 
Tour through the Four Gospels,” or “ The New Tes- 


By such it has been described as a 


tament Daily Telegraphed,” or by other contemptuous 
names, which more or less hit off its failings; but un- 
doubtedly the book has many good claims to popular- 
ity. It transposes the Gospel narrative with great dra- 
matic power and much real—if somewhat luxuriant— 
eloquence, and it presents a singularly graphic picture 
of the scenes amid which Jesus Christ lived and died. 
The literary idol of the hour is Jerome K. Jerome. 
With three of his plays running simultaneously in New 
York, the circulation of his books running into the 
hundred thousands, and his slightest sketches eagerly 
sought after, his success might readily turn the head of 
many a man of thirty. Avwriter in The Magazine and 
300k Review gives a glimpse of him in his London 
home: “A little beyond Chelsea Barracks is a huge 
building of yellow brick with red stripes, known as 
Chelsea-gardens. A door stands invitingly open, with 
the humorous announcement that trespassers will be 
prosecuted. This statement is evidently intended to 
rouse a spirit of contradiction in the human breast, or 
else to lure one on to mounting the ninety steps which 
intervene between the ground-floor and the suite of 
rooms of the “English Mark Twain.” The walls of 
this ascent are painted a cheerful blue, while 
colored dado checks the light-heartedness which would 
Once 


a plum- 


otherwise be inspired by such a pleasing color. 
within Mr. Jerome’s drawing-room, the plum-colored 
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dado is forgotten. Over the trees, facing the house, 
all London can be seen. Almost opposite, and a little 
to the right, is the Tower House. To the left, the 
river shines like a silver streak in the sun, and beyond 
the river in the far distance is the Crystal Palace. The 
‘interesting personality’ of Mr. Jerome is, at this mo- 
ment, clad in light trousers, slippers, a boating jacket, 
and eye-glasses. He might have stepped in from some 
secluded bower after a nap. In reality, he has been 
sleeping off the effects of a long stretch of work ex- 
tending from six o’clock to lunch-time. His brown 
hair is rumpled over his broad high forehead; some- 
what deep-set gray eyes look out with a kindly glance 
frcm beneath heavily hanging brows. He has a thick, 
drooping mustache, good straight nose, and rather 
large head for a man of medium height. Greetings 
are exchanged; he flings the casement wide; and in 
the refreshing breeze we sit and talk of many things, 
the sunlight dancing over the dainty room, with its soft 
cushioned chairs, picturesque photographs, and delicate 
water-colors on the walls. Mr. Jerome could not get 
any one to look at his books at first, and nothing but 
the most indomitable perseverance and faith in his own 
powers could have carried him into the happy haven of 
successful authorship. ‘I remember taking the Idle 
Thoughts to Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. I think I 
saw Mr. Marston, senior. He looked at it, said he 
didn’t want to discourage me, but that it was simply 
rubbish. Field & ‘Tuer took it at length. One hun- 
dred thousand copies have been sold uptodate. Three 
Men in a Boat has now reached the same number.’” 
Marion Crawford’s new story The Romance of a 
Cigarette-Maker is now in the hands of his admirers, 
and an extract from it is given in this number. The 
New York Tribune says of it: “ The whole of the action 
takes place within the space of thirty-six hours, yet 
there is no redundancy of matter, and while the plot is 
strikingly simple and the characters introduced are few 
in number, the interest is unflagging throughout, and 
every sentence tells.” The Book Buyer gives this 
sketch of the author: “Although Mr. Crawford pub- 
lished his first novel only eight years ago, the list of his 
books now numbers no fewer than fourteen—extraor- 
dinary evidence of the intellectual activity of the au- 
thor. His position now is in the first rank, if not at 
the head of the first rank, of living American writers 
of fiction. Mr. Crawford was the editor of a news- 
paper in India before he engaged in literature proper. 
He was led to go to India by his desire to study San- 
skrit, to investigate personally some of the Oriental 
mysteries of philosophy and religion, and to recover his 
health. He took with him a letter from a Florentine 
friend, an eminent Sanskrit scholar, to a Portuguese 
physician in Bombay, who was able to help him very 
materially by securing for him the editorship of a new 
daily newspaper just started in Allahabad, the capital 
of the provinces of Northwestern India. Here Mr. 
Crawford remained a year or two pursuing, in what 
leisure fell to his lot, his studies in Oriental languages 
and mysticism. Returning to America, he got the 
idea of writing a novel from his uncle, the late Sam 
Ward, to whom he narrated some of his adventures in 
India, and who perceived the romantic and imaginative 
power which such a tale would possess. The notion 
struck Mr. Crawford favorably. He fell to work, and 
devoted himself to this story during the months of 
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May and June, 1882. The book, Mr. Isaacs, was pub- 
lished in the same year, and attracted immediate atten- 
tion. Mr. Crawford was born in Italy on August 2d, 
1854, his father being Thomas Crawford, the sculptor, 
and his mother being the sister of Julia Ward Howe 
and of the late Sam Ward, the noted wit. When a 
lad, young Crawford was sent to St. Paul’s School, in 
Concord, N. H. Later he returned to his parents in 
Italy, and from 1870 to 1874 he was at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The next three or four years he passed 
in Karlsruhe and Heidelberg and in Rome, continuing 
his studies in the languages and in philosophy, of 
which he was very fond. He speaks German, French, 
and Italian fluently, reads Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, Ara- 
bic, and Persian, and has some knowledge also of Rus- 
sian and Turkish. He is described as over six feet in 
height, with broad shoulders, small feet, and a large 
head, the latter being well covered with a profusion of 
brown hair; a beard conceals the lower part of his 
face; a fine but rather large mouth is partially hidden 
by a mustache; his teeth are handsome and his smile 


sweet. He talks well, in a carefully modulated voice, 


snjoys a good joke, and is easily moved to laughter.” 





The retirement of Mr. Joseph Pulitzer from the 
management of the New York World, says Harper’s 
Weekly, “on account of his health, is a sad result of 
a great success. Mr. Pulitzer is still a young man— 
about forty-four years old—and until recently has en- 
joyed great bodily vigor. His untiring energy and 
his devotion to the great property which he has 
built up are the causes of an illness which makes it 
absolutely necessary that he should retire for a time 
from participation in the business cares of his news- 
paper. There have been few more romantic careers 
than that of the man who thirty years ago landed in 
this country without a friend or a dollar, or the ability 
to speak the language of the people among whom he 
found himself. In that time he has made for himself 
a reputation as a writer and speaker of English, he has 
been elected to Congress, and he is the proprietor of 
a newspaper from whose sales he has erected a build- 
ing on the site of the hotel which refused him hospital- 
ity in the days of his poverty. This property, valued 
at more than $2,000,000, has been paid for from the 
profits of the World newspaper as the building has 
progressed. Mr. Pulitzer is not blind. He has lost 
one eye and the other is impaired. He expects tospend 
the winter in New York in absolute rest, knowing noth- 
ing of the cares of business, enjoying the pleasures and 
comforts of his beautiful home on Fifty-seventh Street. 
If he follows the programme laid out for him, his phy- 
sicians promise him ultimate recovery.” 





Prof. James Bryce, author of The American Com- 
monwealth, is now travelling in this country, giving an 
occasional lecture and continuing his study of our in- 
stitutions. An article of his, on The Powers of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, appeared in 
the October North American Review. A writer in the 
Scottish Leader gives this sketch of his life: ‘‘ Mr. Bryce, 
who was born in Belfast in 1838, is a quiet, unassum- 
ing little man, with a large beard that has begun to 
grizzle; a man who is neither a young man nor an old 
man, a man whose most remarkable characteristic is 
that he carries his head at a curious elevation, with the 
chin tilted slightly upward. He entered Parliament 
for the first time as member for the Tower Hamlets in 
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1880. He had sought Parliamentary honors before, 
and unsuccessfully. The hunger and thirst after polit- 
ical life which has swayed so many of our ablest men 
of letters—from Sir George Trevelyan to Mr. John 
Morley—took hold of Mr. Bryce so early as 1874, when 
but thirty-six, and when he contested unsuccessfully 
the suffrages of Wick. He was forty-two when he first 
enjoyed the privilege of shaking hands with Mr. Speaker 
and taking his seat among the faithful in the Liberal 
camp. A great many eyes were fixed upon the histor- 
ian of the Holy Roman Empire with curiosity, a great 
many ears were eager to hear how the successful writer 
should bear himself as a speaker. There is no harm 
in admitting now that at first Mr. Bryce’s political 
career threatened to be disappointing to his admirers. 
He did not make much mark upon the House during 
his first few years. He did not speak well, he did not 
captivate, he did not impress. With enthusiasm the 
opposition pronounced him a failure. But the climber 
of Mount Ararat, the historian of the Holy Roman 
Empire, had resolved he would make his mark on the 
House of Commons in spite of all the opposition in 
the universe, and he stuck to his purpose with a fine 
stubbornness. Nowno manin the House of Commons 
is listened to more respectfully, no man’s opinions are 
more carefully weighed by opponents, more heartily wel- 
comed by allies. He is so conspicuously in earnest, he 
is always so thoroughly ‘informed’ with the subject 
in hand, he is so straightforward, so sincere, that he 
would be listened to if he were still as unattractive a 
speaker as he was when he began his political career. 
But patience, and perseverance, and determination have 
made him a good speaker, weighty, impressive, strong 
in argument, uncompromisingly determined.” 


The Twenty Immortelles, the twenty women deemed, 
by the readers of The Critic, “the truest representa- 
tives of what is best in cultivated American woman- 
hood,” are here given, with the number of votes each 
received: Harriet Beecher Stowe, 268; Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, 241; Mary N. Murfree (Charles Egbert 
Craddock), 215; Julia Ward Howe, 204; Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, 203; Sarah Orne Jewett, 193; 
Mary Mapes Dodge, 182; Constance Fenimore Wool- 
son, 149; Edith M. Thomas, 146; Margaret Deland, 
142; Adeline D. T. Whitney, 125; Celia Thaxter, 123; 
Amelia E. Barr, 123; Lucy Larcom, 118; Rose Terry 
Cuooke, 104; Mary Abigail Dodge 102; Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, 97; Louise Chandler Moulton, 97; Mary E. 
Wilkins, 96; Blanche Willis Howard Teufel, 84. 


D. B. Waggener, editor of Our Boys and Girls page 
of the Philadelphia Times, is said to receive more visits 
from young people and their parents, and to have more 
correspondents among them, than any other editor in 
This is due perhaps to the original way 
in which he has conducted his department from the 


the country. 


start, January rst, 1888. The direct, personal element 
is most noticeable in Mr. Waggener’s Chat column. 
His familiar talks with his young readers are not only 
entertaining, but instructive, and have attracted wide- 
spread attention. But perhaps his unique and most 
praiseworthy achievement is the organization of the 
famous Eight O’Clock Club, of which he is the con- 
trolling spirit. It has more than 50,000 enrolled mem- 
bers, all boys and girls that read his page, and they live 
in every part of this country and in Europe. The 
object of the club is to stimulate healthful mental effort, 
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to arouse the ambition of its members, and to reward 
their good work. The prize-puzzle contests of the 
club are unlike anything else of the kind; its silver 
medal and its gold and its silver buttons are decora- 
tions the members prize as highly as do Frenchmen the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. The club has all the 
accessories that make such things attractive—its but- 
ton; its colors, crimson and gold; its motto, Semper 
ad profectum; its flower, the crimson carnation; its 
song, and finally its pets, Dan and Beauty, the young 
lions at the Philadelphia Zoélogical Garden, whose 
names were given to them by a vote of the club, Dan 
being named after the editor. In January of every 
year The Times provides a grand entertainment for 
the club at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Waggener has no assistance of any kind in his de- 
partment. He is a Kentuckian, but has lived in the 
East since 1871. His wife is E. C. Waggener, the well- 
known and successful translator of French work, partic- 
ularly of the contes and nouvelles for which the French 
writers are famous. Mrs. Waggener’s work is notice- 
able for the rare fidelity with which she adheres to the 
text, clothes it in clear, crisp English, while retaining 
the grace, force, spirit,and sparkle of the original French. 
She is a Southern woman by birth. 





W. E. Lecky, the eminent English historian who has 
just completed his great work in eight volumes, The 
History of England in the Eighteenth Century, speaks 
in The Forum of the “formative influences” of his 
career. When Mr. Lecky entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, as a student he had a strong leaning toward 
theological studies; and in addition to the ordinary uni- 
versity course he went through that appointed for divinity 
students. “ The first great intellectual influence which I 
experienced,” says Mr. Lecky, “was, I believe, that of 
Bishop Butler, who was at that time, probably, studied 
more assiduously at Dublin than in any other university 
inthe kingdom. There were few sermons in the college 
chapel in which some allusion to his writings might not 
be found, and few serious students whose modes of 
thought were not at least colored by his influence. 
That influence now appears to me to have been not 
only various, but even in some measure contradictory. 
The Analogy is perhaps the most original, if not the 
most powerful, book ever written in defence of the 
Christian creed; but it has, probably, been the parent 
of much modern agnosticism, for its method is to par- 
allel every difficulty in revealed religion by a corre- 
sponding difficulty in natural religion, and to argue that 
the two must stand or fall together. I owed much to 
Whately, but I was studying concurrently with him 
teachers of very opposite schools, among others Cole- 
ridge, Newman, and Emerson in English; Pascal, Bos- 
suet, Rosseau, and Voltaire in French. Locke’s writ- 
ings formed part of the college course, and I became 
very familiar with them, and fully shared Hallam’s 
special admiration for the little treatise On the Con- 
duct of the Understanding, while Dugald Stewart, 
Mackintosh, and Mill opened out wide and various 
vistas in moral philosophy. The London Saturday 
Review says of Mr. Lecky’s work: “All the parts are 
treated with an amplitude of knowledge, a penetration 
into general causes, and a discernment of the influence 
of individual characters, which make Mr. Lecky’s vol- 
umes the best presentation that we know, not only of 
the phenomena, but of the noumena, of English life 
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in the eighteenth century. It is, if we may say so, a 
translation of the material facts of history into the in- 
telligible world. Mr. Lecky is what is called a philo- 
sophic historian. He does not plead the cause of party 
with Macaulay, or picturesquely ‘stage’ history with 
Carlyle, or make it a propaganda of empire with Mr. 
Seeley, or deal in large abstractions with Guizot, or 
in sagacious constitutionalism with Hallam, or in bril- 
with Mr. Froude, or in pleasantly 
like Lord Stanhope’s. He isa sort 
intermediate between bare abstrac- 


liant story-telling 
ambling narrative 
of media scientia, 
tions and minute detail, grouping and arranging events 
and tendencies, and tracing them to their effects.” 


George Horton, exchange editor of the Chicago 
Herald, is making a name as a poet. He is of old 
Puritan stock, and comes naturally by a love of labor. 
For some years after graduating at the University of 
Michigan he was principal of the high school at 
Grass Valley, Cal. Then he located in Chicago and 
worked on the Herald as a night police reporter. One 
of his special articles attracted the attention of the 
managing editor, who promoted him to the editorial 
staff. He is by instinct a student, and education and 
hard work have made himascholar. For several years 
he has studied the ars poetica. His technique is thor- 
During this winter he will publish a volume of 
poems. Mr. Horton never writes for the sake of mak- 
ing rhymes, but to interpret some phase of life. 


ough. 


Alexandre Piedagnel, in his preface to The Love 
Letters of a Portuguese Nun, a reading from which 
is given in this number, says: “In 1663 it became the 
policy of Louis XIV. to help Portugal against Spain; 
this was done indirectly, however; subsidies were se- 
cretly furnished, troops levied, and a crowd of volun- 
teers pressed to the front. Between this little army, 
commanded by Schomberg, and the poor Spanish 
army which disputed the field, each summer, much 
marching and counter-marching took place with very 
small results. There were many skirmishes and en- 
counters, and among them, perhaps, one victory. Who 
cares about it to-day? But the curious reader, in 
search of what may charm him, cannot help saying, as 
Saint Beuve said: “ This was all well enough, since the 
letters of the Portuguese nun came of it.’ This war, 
which lasted until 1668, and in which Portugal tri- 
umphed, is indeed quite forgotten! The Portuguese 
Letters, on the contrary, have passed through twenty 
editions, and their great success is still undiminished. 
This is due above all to the accent of sincerity in the 
writer. The poor nun of Beja, Marianna Alcaforado, 
has painted with such fire, with so contagious an emo- 
tion, the state of her wounded heart, her helplessness, 
her fleeting hopes and persisting passion, her endless 
and cruel disappointments, and her legitimate anger, 
that we eagerly read and read again these ardent 
and touching pages, ever fresh, because absolutely 
true. In 1661 Noel Bouton de Chamilly (afterward 
Marquis of Chamilly), took service in Portugal. He 
was then twenty-five years of age. At the same time 
a convent of the city of Beja sheltered the Franciscan 
nun, who belonged to one of the best families of the 
country. She relates how she saw M. de Chamilly for 
the first time from a balcony of her convent. He on 
his part, having been attracted by the charming nun, 
visited the convent several times and gained the heart 
of the unfortunate Marianna, who until her last hour 
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tried vainly to curse the brilliant officer whose deser- 
tion, so sudden and complete, broke her too confiding 
heart. We must read these letters carefully on ac- 
count of their very simplicity and naive eloquence. 
What exquisite tenderness, what profound grief! Love, 
regret: This is the whole book—which will not die, 
because it is pervaded with the suave perfume of youth, 
of passion, and sincere tears.” 


One of the foremost scientists and writers in Can- 
ada to-day is Sir J. Wm. Dawson, whose special field 
of research is paleontology and geology. “Sir William 
was born,” says the Canadian Bibliographer, “at Pic- 
tou, Nova Scotia, in October, 1820. After receiving 
his early training at the College of Pictou he was sent 
to the University of Edinburgh, where he studied under 
some of the most renowned professors of that day, in 
natural science. As showing the advantages of the 
privileges thus enjoyed, he tells us, when speaking of 
these college days: ‘The foundation of my geological 
education was laid by the late Professor Jameson and 
other able educators in natural science, his contempo- 
raries in Edinburgh.’ Returning home after a winter’s 
study, he applied himself with great ardor to an inves- 
tigation of the natural history and geology of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. In 1885 his great work, 
Acadian Geology, was issued, and at once took lead- 
ing rank among scientific books. His other works 
followed at intervals, interspersed with numerous con- 
tributions to scientific periodicals. At the meeting of 
the Geological Society of London in 1881, Sir W. W. 
Smyth remarked that when he referred to Sir J. W. 
Dawson’s published papers he found that they num- 
bered nearly one hundred and twenty, and they give 
the results of most extensive and valuable researches 
in various departments of geology. In 1850 Mr. 
Dawson was appointed Superintendent of Education 
for Nova Scotia, and five years later became Principal 
of the great McGill University at Montreal, of which 
seat of learning he is still principal and also vice- 
chancellor. In 1854 he was elected a fellow of the 
Geological Society of London, and of the Royal Soci- 
ety in 1862. He is a master of arts of Edinburgh, 
and in 1884 he was granted the degree of LL.D. by 
McGill. In 1881 he was the honored recipient of the 
Lyell medal for his eminent work and discoveries in 
geology, and was created a companion of the Order 
of St. Michael and St. George; was selected by the 
then governor-general of the Dominion, the Marquis 
of Lorne, to be the first president of the newly-organ- 
ized Royal Society of Canada, and was also elected 
president of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. In 1884 he was knighted by her 
Majesty. He is a fellow of the Royal and Geological 
society of London, of Edinburgh, and of Liverpool, and 
honorary member of many philosophical societies.” 





Stella Louise Hook, the author of that charming 
work for children, Little Reople and Their Homes in 
Meadows, Woods, and Waters, published by the Scrib- 
ners, and of many short articles in The Christian Union 
and other periodicals, is a granddaughter of the late 
astronomer, Gen. O. M. Mitchel. She comes natu- 
rally by her talent, for Professor Mitchel was one of 
the world’s great popularizers of science. Miss Hook 
is still quite young. She wrote Little People but a 
few years ago, when she was hardly twenty years of age, 
from her own observations rather than from reading. 
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Forms of Agnosticism—J. F. Dutton—Unitarian Review 

There are schools of agnostics as there are sects of 
Christians. These often have little in common and lit- 
tle sympathy with each other. We err greatly if we 
class them all altogether. “I don’t know” is some- 
times accepted lightly, sometimes deeply, sometimes it 
takes the form of feeling, and sometimes of intellectual 
conviction; and if it often is made an excuse for im- 
piety or indifference, it is also often accepted as a 
supplement to piety and an aid to faith. There is, 
first, the common irreligious agnosticism; net non-re- 
ligious, but irreligious, opposed to religion, coarse, 
crude, cruel, boastful, almost brutal. This is not the 
result of thought or of anything like conviction, but 
more truly of want of thought, and as opposite to the 
higher agnosticism as it is to faithh The common ir- 
religious agnostic says, with no effort to tell why, for 
he could not: “The infant knows as much about God 
and the future life as the wisest philosopher, the idiot as 
much as the minister; for no one knows anything about 
it, anyway. My guess is as good as any.” He often 
makes this assumption of universal ignorance a rough 
excuse for ridiculing all religion. He delights in the 
dissensions of the sects. He is glad to believe that no 
one knows more of God than himself. He is as big- 
oted as an ignorant peasant at high mass, and as unrea- 
sonable as a negro in a revival. Such agnosticism we 
have all met. It is one of the asylums of worldly or 
wicked and lazy souls. It is very common, and is in- 
creasing every day. It is especially to be found in new 
civilizations, where freedom has run wild and liberty 
been degraded into license. Very different from this 
is the second type, the common religious agnosticism. 
This is sweeter, tenderer, and certainly productive of 
nobler spirits: it is not boastful, but humble, and always 
wears the garb of piety. There are many fine souls 
with whom religion takes, almost exclusively, the form 
of feeling. They donot liketothink. They fear think- 
ing. To reason about God is to them almost a sin— 
an over-exaltation of our finite minds, a degradation of 
the idea of the Almighty. Tacitly assuming that they 
have in thought what they dare not think, an idea they 
dare not define, they dismiss all argument with the 
wise saw, that the finite cannot know the Infinite, that 
to pretend to know him is blasphemy, and that in true 
humility we should be content with simple adoration. 
Such people generally accept as unquestionable some 
current conceptions, make faith a virtue and reason a 
vice, cleave often to the good, and read into their dog- 
mas better things than they could ever find there. 
Their instincts are generally right. Their characters 
But their attempts at reasoning and 
A wise man will 


we often admire. 
their prejudices are of little account. 
seldom allow himself to be drawn into debate with them. 
This is a form of agnosticism with which the philosophi- 
cal agnostics know not how to deal. Yet it is very old 
and very common. Every cultivated nation has had 
its altar “To the Unknown God.” Some of our most 
popular religious books are but hymns of praise to this 
Great Unknown, panegyrics upon the light which no 
man can approach unto, upon the infinite majesty which 
the finite cannot grasp, upon the inscrutable essence. 
Here, too, are to be found not only pious spirits, but 
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many fine minds. Religious agnosticism is the genius 
of modern poetry, of Shakespeare and Tennyson, Schil- 
ler and Goethe. These great writers were religious; 
but they left the idea of God to the heart, the affec- 
tions and imaginations, as something to be felt, but 
not too closely examined. This form of thinking, or 
rather feeling, leads, however, to questions difficult to 
answer. If God in his essence must be to me forever 
unknown, what have I to do with him? If I cannot 
know him as he is, then to have him in thought, even 
in feeling, is to misknow him. How can I worship 
what I cannot think? I cannot ascribe to him moral 
qualities. How, then, can he command my conscience? 
How can I seek to be transformed into his spiritual 
I cannot say that he is conscious: then, 
How, then, can 


image ? 
surely, I cannot say that he is love. 
he touch my heart? I do not know that he is good. 
May he not, then, be evil or morally indifferent? Surely, 
Toa 
vigorously consistent mind absolute agnosticism is the 
I see no escape from this conclu- 


then, though all-powerful, he is not my Father. 


death of religion. 
sion. A vigorous logic and a desire for self-consistency 
lead to the third special form, which, for want of a bet- 
ter word, I shall call painful agnosticism. Many there 
are trained to worship, and by nature religious, who 
have tried to make their religion rational and have 
failed. They have succumbed to the very arguments 
they set out to answer. 


found themselves bewildered by conflicting testimony, 


With open minds they have 


and have come to feel that, where there is such diver- 
sity of opinion, there can be no safe standing ground. 
These men admit, at last, the supposed limitation of 
our faculties and carry this up to its legitimate conclu- 
sion—a kind of forced religious indifference, a suspen- 
But to the question: Is that 
anything 


sion of the religious life. 
“presence” there, is this “sense sublime” 
more than a disturbing fancy? they receive no answer. 
And so they come at last to say of religion as Jean 
Paul said of music, “Away, away! for thou remindest 
me of something I shall never meet in all my life.” I 
have known people who could hardly look at the stars 
or the ocean without a sigh of pain. There is here a 
silent suggestion of something too deep to be compre- 
hended, too good to be true. But what if it were only 
fire and water, after all? Few thoughtful people are 
to-day wholly happy in their faith, A perpetual os- 
cillation between belief and doubt destroys inward 
peace. The fires of the soul still smoulder at the bot- 
tom of their being. 
can, and seek to lose themselves in the life of the world. 


They suppress them as best they 


They say nothing about religion, for the simple reason 
that they know not what to say. We come now to the 
agnosticism of science. This form is perhaps most 
potent among thinking men. 
is generally not demonstrated, but accepted; it is not 
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Scientific agnosticism 
so much a conviction as a convenience. 
have almost universally agreed to keep clear of meta- 
physics, as Newton long ago charged them to do. 
They look upon this as a resultless science—se., no 
science at all; having nothing corresponding to it in 
nature, and so incapable of exact proof; befogging to 
the mind; and because it is liable to awaken a priori 
theories of the universe in the mind, which weaken the 
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power of exact observation, prejudicial to science. 
Facts, cries the scientist, and facts only! Professor 
Huxley likens himself to a sailor walking the deck of 
a vessel, who, if he step one inch too far, falls over- 
board to flounder or drown in the deep—the bound- 
less, fathomless tossing sea of metaphysics. 





Wonders of Star Distance—-The St. Louis Republic 

The wonders of photography, great as they are, are 
not confined to the world we live in. They do not 
consist only in furnishing faithful pictures of human 
faces, forms, trees, houses, leaping horses, and projec- 
tiles fired from the mouth of cannon. They extend 
beyond the planet, and include the moon and the sun. 
Nay, photography reaches beyond the sun to the stars 
—and even beyond the visible stars into what may be 
called the invisible universe. The photographer may 
set up his camera, under the moonless sky, in a dark 
night, and produce spectres of stars lying so far out in 
the confines of the stellar universe that even the giant 
eye of the telescope fails to reveal them. The early 
astronomers, gazing at the sapphire skies of Chaldea 
and Arabia, counted 3,000 stars in each hemisphere, 
6,000 in all, and down to the time of Galileo this was 
supposed to be the whole number. There are few eyes 
at the present day keen enough to detect more than 
4,000. But Galileo’s little eye-glass showed that the 
6,000 were only the beginning, and hardly that, for be- 
hind them were other thousands that had been shining 
unseen from the dawn of creation without their exist- 
ence having been suspected. And this was not all, 
Galileo’s glass revealed four stars where one had been 
counted before; but a somewhat larger and better in- 
strument doubled the number again, and as the im- 
provement of telescopes went on it was found that 
every foot added to the length of the instrument and 
every inch to the diameter of its lens reached a still 
more distant concave on which a still larger number of 
stars was set, until astronomers ceased to count, and 
contented themselves with estimates. Twenty years 
ago the number was placed at twenty millions; ten 
years later the estimate had to be doubled; and the 
multiplication process did not stop even here, for pho- 
tography has recently come to the aid of astronomy, 
the camera has reinforced the telescope, and we now 
have reproduced on the sensitive gelatin dry-plate 
swarms of points of light so faint and minute as to 
have hitherto escaped the keen vision of the most as- 
siduous and patient searchers. Indeed, in the last 
seven years photography has pushed back the confines 


> 


of the stellar universe so as to multiply the number of 
stars five hundred-fold, and substitute milliards for mil- 
lions in the astronomical computation. The distances 
of these photographic stars, whose existence is known 
of only by the spectres they leave, after half an hour’s 
exposure, on the exquisite gelatin film of the artist, 
are inconceivable, of course, and the attempt to grasp 
the numerical expression of them only staggers the 
mind. But the human mind is very ingenious. It may 
do in one day what it cannot doin another. And a 
cannon-ball illustration which combines motion and 
time in the same phenomenon, enables us to form some 
idea of these tremendous stellar distances. A modern 
bolt starts from the muzzle of a rifled gun with a move- 
ment of about 1,000 miles an hour, which is the rate 
of the earth’s axial rotation at the equator. Suppose 
one of these bolts were endowed with the power of 
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maintaining its initial velocity, and of moving perpet- 
ually forward in a straight line, without being arrested 
by the attraction of any one of the heavenly bodies 
near which it should pass; and suppose, further, that 
it were fired straight at Alpha Centauri, the chief bril- 
liant in the southern constellation of the Centaur, and 
believed to be the nearest fixed star to the earth; and 
imagine that some daring and adventurous explorer 
should manage to mount it at the moment it emerged 
from the muzzle. In ten days he passes close to and 
abreast of the moon, and is appalled at the solitude 
and desolation of that crater-pitted cinder. But the 
satellite is soon left behind, and in six and a half years 
the explorer reaches and crosses the orbit of Mars and 
enters a region infested with planetoids, air stones, and 
other cannon balls. If fortunate enough to pass 
through these swarms without being beaten to pieces, 
in forty-eight years more he crosses the track of the 
giant planet of our system. Sixty years more bring 
him to the orbit of Saturn, and still another period of 
a hundred and thirty years bring him to the orbit of 
Uranus. It is growing dark and cold and the adven- 
turer experiences a feeling of horror on looking back 
at finding that the earth has disappeared, and the sun 
itself has shrunk to the size of his fist. Nevertheless 
he continues on his course, and, after another long and 
weary period of a hundred and forty-five years, reaches 
the orbit of Neptune, the first-born and most distant of 
the solar family. He is nowon the frontier of the solar 
system; but he is four hundred and ten years old, al- 
lowing him to have been twenty-one when he started, 
and, although he has travelled twenty-eight hundred 
million miles, or thirty times the distance of the earth 
from the sun, he is amazed and discouraged at finding 
that he has taken only a step in the prodigious jour- 
ney. The Centaur’s chief brilliant is no larger and 
brighter, and, apparently, no nearer than when he 
started. And no wonder—for, before him stretches 
an abyss eight thousand times as wide as the distance 
he has traversed. It would take that cannon bolt, 
plunging into the cold, dark depths, three million years 
to cross it and reach the point of destination. And 
yet, Alpha Centauri is our nearest neighbor of the fixed 
stars. What astronomers call its parallactic angle is 
nine-tenths of a second, a very large angle when com- 
pared with the inappreciable ones of more remote stars. 
Many of the brilliant points of light that attract the 
eye on a clear moonless night are five, ten, fifteen and 
twenty times farther off than it. <A ray of light moves 
with such inconceivable velocity that it might wrap 
itself eight times round the earth between two ticks of 
a clock; and yet it would take that ray of light fifty 
years to come from the North Star to the earth. When 
we look at that steadfast, unchanging sentinel of the 
pole at night, we see it in the light that left it half a 
century ago, and if the Omnipotent hand that formed it, 
set it in its place, and called it by name, should sud- 
denly destroy it, we would continue to behold it in its 
own light fifty years after it has ceased to exist. The 
very foundations of knowledge dissipate before these 
vast inter-stellar spaces, for we have no assurance, even 
while gazing at the lilac scintillations of the great Dog 
Star, that “ King of Suns,” as astronomers call it, that 
it did not pass out of existence before we were born. 
The telescope has rendered the valuable service of 
reducing the planets to discs. When viewed with the 
naked eye they are scintillating points, some of them 
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brighter than the fixed stars, but not otherwise different 
in appearance; through a telescope, their scintillations 
disappear, and they become fiat surfaces like the moon. 
But the fixed stars refuse to be reduced. Sirius, the 
Dog Star, has always been an object of interest to as- 
tronomers-on account of its great size, its beauty and 
brilliancy, and the changes in the color of its light that 
have taken place since ancient times. It is estimated 
to be seventeen hundred times as large as the central 
luminary of our system. It might be supposed that so 
vast a body, when drawn near to us by a good tele- 
scope, would reveal an observable surface. But it 
does not. It is fourteen hundred million times as dis- 
tant from us as the sun. The earth’s orbit is 190,000,- 
ooo miles across, which means that on the 1st of July 
our planet is that far from the point it was at on the 
1st of January; and yet two lines drawn from the Dog 
Star to the ends of this great base line, collapse into 
one, and fail to give a parallax; and when the most 
powerful telescopes are brought to bear upon it, the 
great star shows no appreciable disc, and remains only 
a blur of light. The term “fixed,” applied to the 
stars, is a mistake, for it is now known that there is 
not a fixed star in the heavens, and, probably, no such 
All the 
“run- 


condition as absolute rest in the universe. 
stars are in motion, and some of them, known as 
away stars,” are moving at the rate of 250,000 miles 
an hour, or more than thrice the velocity of our earth 
in its orbit. It might be thought that this constant 
motion would produce continual changes in the stellar 
relations and alter the face of the heavens every few 
years. But the vast distances at which the stars are 
set from us destroy the visual effect of their motion, 
and preserve the unchanging aspect of the heavens. 
None of the constellations have suffered a dislocation 
in three thousand years. Sirius, Arcturus, and the 
Pleiades are still in their places. Although the eighty- 
one stars in Orion have ever been in motion, each with- 
out relation to any other, the mighty figure is as it ap- 
peared to the man of Uz forty centuries ago. 





Sex in Mind—Rey. Cyrus A. Bartol—The Arena 
George Eliot wrote that “No woman forgives cold- 
ness, even when it is the mask of love,” and a critic 
said only a woman could write that line. Was he a 
* A Woman’s Reason ”’ is a lit- 
Reason is not mas- 
Immanuel Kant 


letective of authorship? 
erary title and a current phrase. 
culine. It is more than reasoning. 
could not maintain his theory without the moral sense 
So Emerson indorsed his phil- 
osophy with the feelings. He refused to submit ideas 
to any logical bar, and from Bacon’s “dry light” and 
his own cool head he appealed to “the sentiment,” to 
womanly intuition, as a superior court. The truth is 
that our abilities for every intelligent perception act 
together like our vital organs which can by no analysis 
We re- 


to back or shore it up. 


or dissection before death be quite set apart. 
solve matter into scores of elements which may be of 
one substance but divers forms. Note the part played 
by our feelings in our arguments, and the heart’s con- 
tribution to the brain. Emerson said that Tennyson 
would have been a poet wondrously great had he been 
either purely masculine or purely feminine in his verse. 
But by this congenital mixture of traits from both sexes 
in his soul, Tennyson becomes the individual writer he 
is, secures his especial influence, charms alike man and 
woman, and holds the world in his magic spell. Emer- 
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son noted, too, a lack of virility in Hawthorne's style 
which is winsome through this apparent want. Dr. 
Hedge characterized Dr. Channing’s as a feminine 
mind, but for his, as for other mens’ genius, Dr. Hedge 
found in this trait a particular worth. In a critic who 
was so manly with his pen, what a generous discrimina- 
tion was thus shown! Only an inadequate delineation 
could imply in Channing, the great liberal champion, 
aught neutral, and none more or sooner than Dr. 
Hedge felt the force of the resounding trumpet he 
blew. One blast on his bugle was “worth a thousand 
men.” But the instrument can be modulated only by 
lips like his, no less gentle than firm. There 
breath potent to call, or pleasant to play with, in an ob- 
stinate will. How right feeling serves and quickens 
clear thinking every case of humane and social effi- 
ciency will prove. Male and female are a 
ative image and one is impotent without the other term. 
“There is much of the woman in me,” said Dr. Bel- 
lows, the chief organizer of the liberal band. By the 
womanly element his executive energy was inspired, 


But this quality is often least effu- 


is no 


single cre- 


and not checked. 
sive when most strong, so that men whom it radically 
possesses and moves are commonly accounted cold. 
Webster would pass as being of a conspicuously mas- 
culine mind, even a logic-machine, so cogent was he 
in the Senate or at the bar. But the Rocky Mountain 
he appeared to be, had a base of flame. An engine 
that waits, to a careless observer may seem cold when 
it is ready to transform into motion its gathering and 
So the quietness of the so-called 
God-like man who brought, as Emerson wrote, 


unsuspected heat. 
“his 
great forehead to the chair of state,” was but com- 
After Frederick 
Douglass had denounced him as cruel, a lady said to 
him, “I know Mr. Webster well. You have made a 
mistake. He has a tender heart.” Mr. Douglass so 
little resented the correction or doubted the witness 
that he told me the conversation, with hearty admission 
that his charge might have been without ground. But 
no such denial of aught ill in Webster’s temper can 


pressed and concentrated strength. 


explain the wonder of his speech, which has no equal 
in eloquence on the same themes, because not only of 
the lucid argument, but the unrivalled fervor that went 
with simplicity and grandeur in his words, which Edward 
Everett said were always of fire. He had a conception 
kindled by love of native land through his youth and 
manhood, and rising into an unmatched expression in 
his Plymouth discourse also, of the philanthropy from 
which fear and a shudder at the Red Sea of Civil War 
foreseen for the nation to cross, made him falter in 
But his earlier service can in no generous 
How like the wind his 


his old age. 
or just estimate be left out. 
oration swept, how like the ocean it rolled, and with 
what eagle flight it flew, all who heard him may still 
bear in mind. Many examples might hint how bereft 
we should be of truth, if confined to propositions which 
So to 
and 


Lincoln, who in short passages was as grand 


we can mathematically or dialectically prove. 
limit ourselves, were suicide alike of sensibility 
sense. as 
Webster in long ones, drew from a 
Mrs. Frances Kemble had a mascu- 
Merchant of Venice, with 


sympathetic bosom 
his best strains. 
line mind. Portia in the 
male attire, was her favorite character. 
a store of womanly passion her recitations rolled out! 


But from what 


The spheres of thought and feeling are concentric and 
cannot be quite distinguished, however practically rec- 
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onciled. * They are not like independent departments 
of state, or w ater-tight compartments of a ship. Our 
abilities run all together and heighten each other. 


More of one does not imply less of others. Their sev- 
eral provinces, like the cerebral lobes, or sutures in the 
skull, cannot be precisely marked The outside of 
is delineated by the rows of facts which 
Only fellowship can acquaint 
live Only in 
action can the purposes and motives of conduct be 
in regard to God 


out. 
nature alone 
the scientist calls laws. 
us with the persons that make the live world. 
an agnostic 
and heaven would be ashamed not to know his duty 
to his invaded country, or in his vocation of peaceful 


revealed. He who is 


work, although how he knows it would puzzle him to 
tell, the iat Ise or inspiration is so direct. “In 
morals,* said Dr, Wayland, “there are few links.” The 
Ten Commandments, that in their consequences the 
world could not contain, do not in the Bible fill the 


space of a page. We are so much wiser in our con- 
science than in our understanding that, on the path of 


field of behavior, philosophy is baffied 
hind, and fails to be 
not a fixed quantity or 
arrest, but con- 


enterprise in the 


as but a partial expounder, halts be 
Hun 

quality to be measured or 
tinually evolved, andin noterms or formulas contained. 


It is an ocean in 


a pioneer. 1an nature is 


put under 


It is leviathan and cannot be bound. 


which far more swims than we see. but dimly 
realize much that it holds. Vith no sinker have we 
sounded it. Our chart is but of its surface, or tells its 


depths only in spots. Our classification is not complete. 


ure of Ch: Providence Journal 
that It 1s 


in its essence, so inexplicable in its 


The Cult iracter—From the 


It is natural men should admire genius. 
so mysterious 
methods, and occasionally so magical in its results, 
that it captivates 
judgment that inclined overestimate its 
Young men especially are.apt to fall into the 
governed by intel- 
masters and leaders of men have 
been the sturdier 
nhood rather thanin pure intellect. If two 


certain tha 


the imagination and so bewilders 


we are to 
value. 
error of supposing that the world is 
lect. In reality, the 
usually superior to their fellows in 
traits of ma 
and work together, it 
later come to exercise a 
dominant influence over the other; but 
subjugated mind is 


men live is almost 


one of them will sooner or 
in such a case 
it very often happens that the 
brighter and better stored with learning than the con- 


‘The explanation is that the world leans 
self-control, cour- 


quering mind. 
Steadfastness, calm, 
lities which, though they may not dazzle 
of men, will always attract and 
secure a following. They qualities that enable 
their possessor to make a fortune or achieve a great 
career. men, for understand very 
well that it is what one saves rather than what one 
But who it that saves 


on character. 
age, are qu 
the eyes confidence 
are 


Business instance, 


makes that assures wealth. is 
money? It is he who is strong enough to sacrifice the 
present to the future, who has the fortitude to endure 
a self-imposed privation and the manhood to resist 
not work. It is so in 
begins at home, and 


temptation. Character does 


every field. Everywhere victory 
self-denial and self-conquest precede and prepare the 
way for triumph over the world. If one loves to read, 
if his quick and sympathetic mind is interested in many 
things, the danger is that he will fall into a habit of 
reading, fatal to 


He who would 


miscellaneous and_ indiscriminate 


thoroughness in any one department. 
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master a profession or a science must begin by giving 
up a great deal that he would like to know. He must 
say, “This thing I wiil know, and, therefore, that * 
thing I cannot know.” Self-denial and persistence 
are here again the secrets of success; but those traits 
e of the very fibre of education, The sober faculty 
of judgment is certainly of the utmost value in the 
practical affairs of life; but it is a faculty which is 
made up as much of character as of intellect. Men, 
as a rule, are too much inclined to overlook the reac- 
tion of character upon intellect. The safe man is he 
who walks in the path of duty, the strong man is he 
himself with the strength of principle. 
an affinity for right and 


who clothes 
The grandest char have 
They succeed because they depend upon some- 
device of the intellect or 


‘acters 
truth. 
thing stronger than any mere 
suggested by the exigencies of a mo- 
but they 


any expedient 
They may suffer 
the guiding light of principle with a faith which 
is wisdom. There 
temptations to self-indulgence 
intellect the more ingeniously will it plead the 
of error. What we y of judgment is at 
its best simply a clear vision “i the eternal veracities 
which persist through all history and finally crush all 
opposition because they are fundamental and fixed 
necessities. Character is a of inspiration. 
When John Stuart Mill was some 14 years of age he 
and spent a year in 


ment. temporary defeat; 
follow 
is always more or less sophistry in 
and the brighter the 
cause 


call the facv 


source 


visited France for the first time 
that country. He was already a scholar of considera- 
ble learning, and his experience in a foreign land was 
probably more valuable to him than it would have been 
to a less nang youth. He says in his autobiog- 
raphy: “ But the greatest, perhaps, of the many advan- 
tages which i ‘oul to this episode in my education 
was that of having breathed for a whole year the free 
and genial atmosphere of continental life. This ad- 
vantage was not the less real, though I could not esti- 
mate, Having so little 
experience of English life, and the few people I knew 
being mostly such as had public objects, of a large and 
disinterested kind, at heart, I was ignorant 
tone of what, in England, is called so- 


nor even consciously feel it. 


personally 
of the low moral 
ciety; the habit ot, not indeed professing, but taking 
for granted in every mode of implication, that conduct, 
is, of course, always directed toward low and petty ob- 
jects; the absence of high feeling which manifests it- 
self by sneering depreciation of all demonstrations of 
them, and by general abstinence (except among a few 
of the stricter religionists) from professing high princi- 
ples of action at all, except in those preordained cases 
in which such profession is put on as part of the cos- 
tume and the formalities of the occasion. . . . Neither 
could I then appreciate the general culture of the un- 
derstanding, which results from the habitual exercise 
of the feelings, and is thus carried down into the most 
uneducated classes of several countries on the Conti- 
nent, in a degree not equalled in England among the 
so-called educated, except where an unusual tender- 
leads to a habitual exercise of the 
We quote 


ness of conscience 
intellect on questions of right and wrong.” 
this passage not to indorse an Englishman’s stricture 
upon English society, but to show how, in the opinion 
of a great student, character and intellectual culture. 
are reciprocally related. The love of beauty, of honor 
and duty, and the sentiment of philanthropy, stimulate 
the intellect and supply it with noble ends. 
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VANITY FAIR—FADS, FOIBLES, AND FASHIONS 





Fashionable Society a Fraud—From Vanity Fair 

The falling away from the ancient and honored tra- 
ditions of hospitality is one of the most portentous signs 
of the hollowness and insincerity of our modern life. 
It would seem as though in our social relations to one 
another we are daily sinking deeper and deeper into 
the slough of selfishness and hypocrisy. Woefully have 
we fallen away from grace since Brillat-Savarin told us 
that when we received a friend under our roof-tree we 
made ourselves, for the time he was our guest, respon- 
sible not only for his physical well-being, but also for 
Who cares nowadays whether a guest 
Where is the hostess who 


his happiness. 
is enjoying himself or not? 
will take the trouble to insure him a pleasant evening? 
To-day, when we invite any one to our house, it is with 
the distinct idea of getting something out of him; a 
case simply of ‘‘ What will you give me for what I am 
giving you?” He may be the most wearisome of bores, 
and we may detest the sight of him; but we ask him to 
dinner, and give him our best because he is a friend of 
young Lord Noddlekins—who would just suit poor 
Alice—and whom we intend our bore shall introduce 
to us in due course. Miss de Smythe’s airs and pre- 
tensions are intolerable, and her manners are dreadful; 
still we invite her, because she is one of the best- 
dressed women in London. Mrs. Dasher, that rather 
rapid little widow, is not exactly a desirable guest; but, 
then, she knows the nicest men in town, and is so good- 
natured about introducing. And so on down the list. 
The sale and barter of what small remnant of social 
virtue is left to us is an ignoble traffic; but, alas! it 
is fast becoming a favorite one. We are familiar with 
the advertisements which read somewhat as follows: 
“A lady of rank and high social position will arrange 
with ladies wishing for introductions to good society.” 
And guests are just as bad as their hosts. They con- 
sider an invitation, and devote as much thought to it, 
as though it were some important commercial enter- 
prise; and if at last they accept it, ten to one it is be- 
cause they hope to entrap some fellow-guest, who 
would prove a desirable addition to their non-visiting 
list. The fact is, the whole ideal of hospitality has 
been cheapened and lowered and its conduct reduced 
to a mean system of warfare, in which strategy and 
effrontery are the most efficacious weapons. Women 
are, Iam bound to acknowledge, chiefly to blame for 
this, as they are more or less indirectly for all the so- 
cial sins of the world; and to them must be attributed 
the blight of selfishness and calculation that has fallen 
upon us. But men are not quite blameless; for, not 
to speak of their pleasing little habit of making love 
to their hosts’ wives, they will not go anywhere unless 
they are sure beforehand that they will be well fed. 


Color in Beauty—A Society Woman—N. Y. Mercury 
Gererally this maxim 
By “color” the 


Color is paramount in beauty. 
would be understood but in one way. 
average woman understands a high pink flush in the 
cheeks. If she have not this sort of color she takes it 
for granted that she has none. According to the pop- 
ular idea a pale woman, or a “washed-out” one, has 
no tints or semi-tints in her face at all. This is the 
gravest of mistakes. An artist finds a hundred grada- 


tions of color in a complexion that to the uninitiated 
eye seems merely white or sallow or uniform olive. 
And that artist, were he given free scope to garb the 
woman in question as he chose, would so manage every 
detail that indefinite harmonies of hues would become 
salient, would produce the best possible effect. Color 
should be studied, by every woman who chooses to 
make the best of herself, immediately after contours. 
And often the study pays better for the trouble and 
forethought it entails. The outlines of face and figure, 
though they may be very advantageously modified, can 
never be made over. Whereas, although no woman 
can change herself from fair to dark or the reverse at 
will, it is quite within her power to manage the matter 
of color generally in her toilet so that the best possi- 
bilities she possesses in that line may be made be- 
comingly conspicuous, where before they were simply 
swamped and passed for nothing. Color, in a word, is 
much more malleable than contour. 
tuating and can more easily be controlled by a master- 
The popular fallacy that the best hues of the 


It is more fluc- 


hand. 
complexion, of the eyes, of the hair are brought out 
alone by the color of the gown chosen, is indicative of 
very superficial observation. This is much, certainly; 
but it is not all. One item—the arrangement of the 
hair itself—has the greatest possible influence in em- 
phasizing or toning hues in the skin or eyes. A 
blonde of the pink-and-white variety might, if she were 
so minded, wear her hair very plainly in lines very sim- 
ple and distinct and guiltless of frivolously-escaping 
wind-blown curls and stray locks. The extreme purity 
of the milk-and-rose skin of a flaxen-haired blonde is 
brought out in its perfection by these straight, yellow 
lines. On the other hand, should a sallow blonde do 
her hair in this way, the yellowish tints of the skin, 
unsoftened by that vaporous surrounding of gold which 
makes the complexion whiter by contrast, would stand 
out in uncompromising distinctness. Such a blonde 
should endeavor by frequent shampoos to keep her hair 
as fluffy and golden as possible. (A moderate dash of 
washing soda in the water tends to this end; and tar 
soap used regularly at short intervals will impart, after 
a certain length of time, an added bronziness to red- 
gold locks.) She should then arrange her hair with as 
close a reference to cloud-like effects as other consid- 
erations admit of. On the other hand, she should keep 
the markings of eyelashes and eyebrows as definite as 
possible, weeding out and pinching and brushing the 
latter into a clear arch. If this arch and the fringe of 
the lashes be by nature too hopelessly pale and indefi- 
nite, to darken them very slightly is not only permissi- 
ble but advisable. This lightens by contrast the tones 
of a sallow-blonde complexion. 
exaggerated. Should the touch of artifice be inartis- 
tically carried to the pitch of making the brows and 
lashes very black, the whole face would grow heavier 
A sallow blonde should 


3ut it must not be 


in coloring and expression. 
seek to have her entire color-effect as soft as possible 
and as light as airy. A fresh-looking mouth is a great 
advantage to her—a mouth with very white teeth and 
very healthy pink lips and gums. She 
should by assiduous care cultivate, these attractions, as 
they counteract the muddiness that her complexion 


needs, and 
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may suggest if not relieve by just such side touches. 
A sallow, dark woman, on the contrary, should pro- 
ceed, as to the arrangement of her hair, on principles 
directly different. Fluffy hair only increases the look 
of thickness, of yellowness in the skin. In any case, 
where the hair is black, a frowsy coiffure can never be 
wholly recommended. When the skin is exceedingly 
white, with a brilliant color in the cheeks and lips, it is 
sometimes becoming, but the instances are too rare to 
form a rule. With the olive complexion and all its 
derivatives, the whitest, the finest, and also the richest 
and softest hues of the skin are brought out by a mode 
of coiffure which allows the raven glossiness of the hair 
to show in its full measure and relief. This is possible 
only where the lines of the coiffure are either rather 
straight or waved in perfectly distinct curves. The 
markings of the hair about the face must be definite; 
not sharp, but clear. Slightly heavy eyebrows, pro- 
vided they be quite smooth and not disfigured by stray 
hairs straggling out of line, are not a drawback. Very 
white teeth are an immense relief from the prevailing 
sallowness. Distinctness, then, and that peculiar clean- 
liness of outline and expression which this distinctness 
brings, are the elements a sallow-dark woman most 
should seek to bring out in her features by the man- 
agement of her coiffure, etc. The item of showing 
much or little of the neck habitually is another very 
determining factor in bringing out the most or least 
becoming tints in the skin. Where the features are 
rather massive and the general look of the complexion 
dull the white reflection thrown by the greater fairness 
of the exposed throat is usually an improvement to 
both—usually, but not invariably. There are women 
of a softly, duskily Oriental coloring, around whose eyes 
are rich bistrous tints— Rembrandt-like shadows in 
brown—who never look more lovely than with a high- 
throated collar or band of dark velvet choked about 
their necks. These lines must be studied individually. 
As to the colors to be worn in costume, one large law 
holds good throughout. Choose carefully only those 
tints of which a duplicate may be found in some degree 
of approximation in the hair, the eyes, or the complex- 
This is an artist's law and it is infallibly safe to 
Whenever you 


ion. 
follow. 
dire peril of shipwreck 
though, and easily ascertained and acted upon, how 


get away from it you are in 
somewhere. Simple as it is, 
few are its votaries is glaringly apparent in every as- 
semblage of women the world over. It is easy enough 
to match the eyes and hair, certainly, even if a woman 
have not a sufficiently delicate eye for color to enable 
her to decompose into its component semi-tones the 
general tinting of her skin. A woman with blue-gray 
eyes is always becomingly dressed in any of those in- 


Al- 


most always, as it happens, eyes of that color are found 
d Il 2 


definite blue shades in which much gray is mixed. 


in conjunction with a thin, neutrally tinted complexion, 
of the sort Now, 


complexions of this order have a tendency to a certain 


sensitive to atmospheric changes. 
delicate blueness about the eyes and occasionally about 
the mouth. Blue 
skin as well and forms another indication of the colors 
To a 


is then very visibly present in the 


most likely to be becoming above all others. 


rather sallow woman with bronze-brown hair and 


brown eyes all shades of brown and of yellow are be- 
coming, beyond any other colors. There is yellow in 
her skin and a strong dash of yellow also in her hazel 


eyes, although she is probably quite unaware of the 
J g | 
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fact. Take a dazzlingly fair blonde, put her in pale 
green, and she is delicious. And why? Because, as 
any artist would tell you, there is in the mother-of- 
pearl whiteness of that porcelain-like skin, a, to him, per- 
fectly distinct admixture of the lightest, faintest, most 
ethereal green. But the green will be more becoming 
if she have blue eyes than if she have brown; and the 
reason is simple, since blue and green blend one into 
the other in the spectroscope—are sister colors. A 
brunette with the ivory-white skin that the French call 
“mat” is never so exquisite as in cream color, and ob- 
viously because, as nearly as can be achieved, she has 
reproduced the tinting of her skin in her gown. Puta 
colorless blonde in the same cream color, and she will 
lock very far from charming, but exchange it for pale 
gray, and lo! the difference. And aguin the reason is 
obvious. In the blonde’s sallowness there are tints of 
gray, capable, in unhealthy skins, of becoming earthy. 
In the dark woman’s pallor there are yellowish tones 
always, and these are prominent likewise in her cream- 
tinted gown. In choosing colors which have no match 
in eyes, hair, or complexion, the guide is, once more, to 
select those tints one of whose components is present, 
at least, in some shape in the coloring given you by 
nature. Take red. A dark woman with a yellowish- 
pale complexion chooses a red inclining either to pur- 
plish-magenta or to rose—a red in which there is very 
little admixture of yellow her face looms up 
above it yellow itself as a saffron bag. Had she chosen 
one of the bright reds of the shade known as Turkey 
red, more or less, the yellow in that would have assim- 
ilated and sucked up, as it were, the sallowness of her 
skin, and made it look white by contrast. In certain 
delicate shades of dove-gray a trained eye detects a 
flush of pink, and the reason why such gray worn by a 
woman, blonde or dark, but with a transparently rosy 
skirt, should be so entrancingly becoming is not hard 
to find. To iron-gray hairs, and the more leaden hues 
of complexion which come with the passing of youth 
and maturity, what are more invariably becoming than 
white and black and their composite gray? It is not 
alone the soberness of these hues that then recom- 
The principal cause lies further back, in 





and 


mend them. 
an unconscious perception of the fundamental harmony 
between the tints of nature in this case and the tints 
suggested by custom and common sense. Rosy blondes 
and women who have rather florid complexions look 
well in various shades of purple and lavender, because 
the red in both absorbs the flush in the skin and whitens 
its effect. A sallow skin in juxtaposition to these 
colors looks simply muddy, on the other hand, as there 
is nothing in its blended tints to correspond with the 
components of the hues themselves. In short, no gar- 
ment of any sort, not even an accessory to the toilet, 
should be chosen without reference to this underlying 
principle of harmony in color if a woman wish to make 
the best of herself. Attentive observance of the idea 
soon develops a subtle power of distinguishing the vari- 
The 
marvel is only, in view of the enormous advantage thus 
gained for controlling results, that the faculty should 
have been suffered, in the large majority of instances, 
to remain so dormant, so undeveloped. In all artificial 
make-up again the same law is found operative. Don’t 
use pink, white, or yellow powder indiscriminately. 
You may like to look rosy, and the pink powder may 
But if you have, naturally, 


ous components of a color in the best trained eye. 


achieve what you desire. 
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not one pink tinge in your skin there will be something 
wrong with your make-up. It will not, to a thoroughly 
artistic eye, harmonize with your hair, your eyebrows, 
your teeth, the hue of your throat and hands. Like- 
wise, if you bleach your hair, do it with some reference 
to what the tinting of your complexion and eyes calls 
for. Striking contrasts have their charms at times; 
nothing is more true. But whenever they please, you 
will, by looking closely enough, find a principle of har- 
mony underneath. Where no such harmony exists at 
all there is crudeness, roughness, the unmistakable, 
often undefinable, air of imperfect culture, physically, 
socially, zesthetically, and mentally. 





Our Social Leaders—Ward McAllister—Society * 

At this time, 1862, there were not more than one or 
two men in New York who spent, in living and enter- 
taining, over sixty thousand dollars a year. There 
were not half a dozen chefs in private families in this 
city. Compare those days to these, and see how easily 
one or two men of fortune could then control, lead, 
and carry on society, receive or shut out people at 
their pleasure. If distinguished strangers failed to 
bring letters to them, they were shut out from every- 
thing. Again, if, though charming people, others were 
not in accord with’ those powers, they could be passed 
over and left out of society. All this many of us saw, 
and saw how it worked, and we resolved to band to- 
gether the respectable element of the city, and by this 
union make such strength that no individual could 
withstand us. 
soutenons.” 


The motto, we felt, must be “ nous nous 
This motto we then assumed, and we hold 
it to this day, and have found that the good and wise 
men of this community could always control society. 
This they have done and are still doing. Our first step 
then in carrying out these views was to arrange for a 
series of “cotillon dinners.” I must here explain, that 
behind what I call the “smart set” in society, there 
always stood the old, solid, substantial, and respected 
people. Families who held great social power as far 
back as the birth of this country, who were looked up 
to by society, and who always could, when they so 
wished, come forward and exercise their power, when, 
for one reason or another, they would take no active 
part, joining in it quietly, but not conspicuously. Or- 
dinarily, they preferred, like the gods, to sit upon Olym- 
pus. I remember a lady, the head of one of these 
families, stating to me that she had lived longer in New 
York society than any other person. This point, how- 
ever, was not yielded or allowed to go undisputed, for 
the daughter of a rival house contended that Aer family 
had been longer in New York society than any other 
family, and though she had heard the assertion, as I 
What I 
intend to convey is that the heads of these families, 
feeling secure in their position, knowing that 


gave it, she would not admit its correctness. 


they had 
great power when they chose to exercise it, took no 
leading part in society’s daily routine. They gave 
handsome dinners, and perhaps, once a year, a fine 
ball. 
lously, all their lives, avoided display, anything that 
could make fashionable people of them, holding their 
own, esteemed and respected, and when they threw 


I know of one or two families who have scrupu- 


open their doors to society, all made a rush to enter. 
lo this day, if one of these old families, even one of 


its remotest branches, gives a day reception, you will 


* Society as I Have Found It. Ward McAllister. Cassell. 
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find the street in which they live blockaded with 
equipages. For years we have literally had but one 
salon in this city—a gathering in the evening of all the 
brilliant and cultivated people both young and old, 
embracing the distinguished strangers. A most pol- 
ished and cultivated Bostonian, a brilliant woman, was 
the first, in my day, to receive in this way weekly. 
During her life she held this salon, both here, and all 
through the summer in Newport. ‘“ The robe of Elijah 
fell upon Elisha” in an extremely talented woman of 
the world, who has most successfully held, and now 
holds, this salon, on the first day of every week during 
the winter, and at Newport in summer. The mistake 
made by the world at large is that fashionable people 
are selfish, frivolous, and indifferent to the welfare 
of theit fellow-creatures. 
nourish and benefit art and artists; they cause the ex- 


The elegancies of fashion 


penditure of money and its distribution; and they really 
prevent our people and country from settling down 
into a humdrum rut and becoming merely a money- 
making and money-saving people, with nothing to 
brighten up and enliven life; they foster all the fine 
arts; but for fashion what would become of them? 
They bring to the front merit of every kind; seek it in 
the remotest corners, where it modestly shrinks from 
observation, and force it into notice; adorn their houses 
with works of art, and themselves with all the taste and 
novelty they can find in any quarter of the globe, call- 
ing forth talent and ingenuity. Fashionable people 
cultivate and refine themselves, for fashion demands 
this of them. Progress is fashion’s watchword; it never 
stands still; it always advances, it values and appreci- 
} 


ates beauty in woman and talent and genius in man. 


It is certainly always charitable; it surrounds itself 


with the elegancies of life; 's, It never crawls. 


i 
I know the general belief is tha fashionable peo- 
ple are hollow and heartless. I find as warm, sympa- 
thetic, loving hearts in the garb of fashion as out of it. 
A thorough acquaintance with the world enables them 
to distinguish the wheat from the chaff, so that all the 
good work they do is done with knowledge and effect. 
The world could not dispense with it. Fashion selects 


its own votaries. You will see certain members of a 
family born to it, as it were, others of the same family 
with none of its attributes. 
tion of this; 


such a man or woman is cited 


You can give no explana- 


“One is taken, the other left." Such and 
as having been always 


fashionable. * The talent of and for society develops 


itself in the same manner as does the talent for art. 


The Gos] el of Grace—Mabel Je nness—F rank Leslie's 


There is a wonderful power in graceful motion. Ba- 
con declares that “in beauty, that of decent and gra- 


ik 


cious motion is more than that of favor.’ and a grace- 


ful mien, which means simply physical refinement, puts 


one instantly en ra‘ port with any company or individ 
ual. It was Ralph Waldo Emerson who wrote: 





** What boots it thy virtue, 
What profits thy parts 
While one thing thou lackes 
The art of all arts? 
‘** The only credentials, 


Passport to success; 
Opens castle 


Address, man, address 
And what the Concord sage called address is but the 
development and refinement of the entire physical per- 
son. As the laws of being are more carefully studied, 
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and the relation of the physical to mental and moral is 
better understood, the education of the individual will 
not stop with the training of mental powers only, but 
seek the culture of every part of the being. The 
Greeks alone of the people of history have recognized 
the divinity of the human form. To them the body 
was something sacred, and it is said that the only time 
they ever ridiculed it was when, during the Persian war, 
they saw one day the nude figure of a soldier in the 
army of Xerxes. Its lack of physical beauty and pro- 
portions was to them such a strange, unusual sight that 
they burst into shouts of derisive laughter. Perfection 
of the physical was sought by the inhabitants of Hellas 
by every means that art could suggest. Dancing was 
cultivated by all classes. Men prominent in matters of 
of state were chosen as leaders in the national -dances 
on conspicuous occasions, and grace in bearing, ease in 
motion, were marks of beauty. The women of Sparta 
shared in the athletic sports, and attained a physical 
development which has remained the envy of the ages. 
No garments were worn which could fetter the body or 
rob it in motion of free, sinuous grace. It is after two 
centuries of bondage to ignorance, asceticism, and su- 
perstition that a disease-ridden race inquires why all 
the statues in the art galleries and the models of grace 
for the modern Phidias are taken from representations 
of beauty given to the world hundreds of years go; and 
it is because men and women are, through the answer 
to this query, beginning to understand why, that phy- 
has not received 
B.C. 


sical culture is attracting attention it 
before since the time of Lycurgus, 776 years 
That the world is still very far from possession of the 
models which made the men and women of Laconia 
the admiration of their time, and of all times, needs 
not to be argued to any one who will stand upon the 
fashionable boulevard of any modern city and note for 
a half-hour the physical characteristics of its prome- 
naders. Men and women with narrowed chests, hud- 
dled shoulders, stooping forms, pass by in unvarying 
procession. If a man with kingly bearing or a woman 
with graceful carriage and buoyant step is by chance 
seen, it is an anomaly to be noted by all. In truth, it 
is not uncommon to see people stop upon the public 
thoroughfare and gaze half-admiringly, half-critically 
after one who walks with firm step and erect, well-poised 
body. With such total disregard of the laws of hy- 
giene as the ordinary walk reveals, it is not surprising 
that men and women are victims of dyspepsia, kidney 
disease, and numberless other ailments directly tracea- 
ly The 


bodily 
rs ] “+ ‘_ . “ + : f 
cramped position of the lungs, the disarrangement o 


ble to incorrect position of the organs. 
organs at the waist and abdomen, and the false posi- 
tion of the hip are the cause of most disease incident 
while throwing the weight on the heels at 
‘ings the vertebr of the spine into such 
that 
Even the leisurely woman 


to women, 





every step | 
constant and violent concussion backaches and 
headaches are superinduced. 
of wealth, with ambition and opportunity to be attrac- 
tive, walks with the same absence of ease and freedom 
noticeable in the gait of the hard-working woman. 
The very effort the former makes to walk erect gives 
a rigidity to muscle and movement caused in the latter 
case by severe toil. Another woman seeks to acquire 
freedom by a general movement of the entire body, 


with the result of presenting a jerkiness in motion dis- 


tracting to a nervous looker-on. Yet another, who 


has somewhere heard that all movement in walking 
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should be from the hips, moves along with a rolling 
gait suggestive of a sailor recently on shore. An awk- 
ward position of the head characterizes the walk of 
others, and the others are not always the dudes. But is 
it not strange that this class should hold the head in 
the same strained, abnormal position in which the tired, 
nervous brain-worker holds his? The faults of bear- 
ing are not peculiar to one class or section, but they 
all argue want of muscular power, nerve control, and 
symmetrical development. People grow old and hag- 
gard, while they are yet young, through ignorance of 
physical law. To have good bodies, to possess health, 
which is the parent of beauty, nature must not be ig- 
nored. Most people walk with depressed chest, de- 
pressing, in consequence, all the organs of the body. 
The average woman, weighted down by heavy skirts, 
fettered by numberless bands, is more faulty in carriage 
than the averageman. Men walk up-stairs more grace- 
fully than women do, as a rule; they haven’t any skirts 
to hold up with one hand while they manage half a 
dozen bundles with the other. Watch half a score of 
men ascending steps, then watch the same number of 
The men will invariably spring from stair to 


women. 1 
held active, while the women will con- 


stair with chest 
tort their bodies into the most grotesquely-deformed 
shapes, and finally reach the upper landing with flushed 
faces and quick, panting breath. The breathlessness 
is partly fatigue, but more because of the cramped po- 
sition of the lungs, perhaps increased by tight clothing. 
If women would dress properly and ascend stairs with 
the chest held erect and the weight of the body thrown 
upon the ball of the foot, this exercise would prove 
most beneficial instead of injurious, as it does as at 
present practised. In descending, as in ascending 
stairs, the weight should always be on the ball of the 
foot, and the step should be as light as a mother’s by 
the cradle of her sleeping babe. Correct position of 
the chest in walking, sitting, and standing is the secret 
of grace. How awkward is the sitting attitude of 
the ordinary woman! The one rule to be always 
observed by the woman who seeks to be graceful is to 
keep the chest active. It should never be relaxed; the 
body should bend from the hips, whether one leans 
forward, backward, or sideways. Holding this part of 
the body constantly erect gives regal poise to carriage 
and strength to muscles. To walk correctly, to sit 
gracefully, to ascend stairs easily, argues good bodily 
conditions. If, however, lifting the chest is a painful 
effort, exercises should be taken to strengthen enfeebled 
Standing, poising, and bending movements 


powers. S 
The correct standing position 


are of first importance. 
is one which most women find it very difficult at first 
The chest should be raised, the head held 


( 


to assume. 
erect, the abdomen drawn in; at first a toppling sen- 
sation will be produced, and the back will feel uncom- 
fortable, but continued practice of the movement will 
cause this first unpleasant consciousness to disappear. 
Poising movements consist in holding the weight of the 
the feet, and rising and descend- 


7 


body on the balls of 
ing for several times in succession, holding the hands, 
with arms extended, upon an active chest. Other 
movements throw the weight of the body upon one 
foot only, while the other, after describing a circle, is 
held suspended behind the active foot. Excellent 
practice for acquiring a graceful carriage consists in 
poising as far forward as possible with the right and 
left foot alternately, moving across a large room in this 
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manner. Correct walking results from stepping so 
that the heel shall fall upon the ground at nearly the 
same time as the toe, and always in a line with it, but 
with the weight of the body falling on the ball, and the 
chest leaning so prominently that a line dropped thence 
to the toe would fall to the toe, while a line dropped 
from the chest of the person who walks incorrectly 
would strike the instep. Correct positions in standing 
and walking are unfailing cures for weak and lame 
backs. Let any one who doubts this note the pull upon 
the muscles of the back when correct attitudes are at 
first assumed. Other excellent exercises for strength- 
ening the muscles of the back are the bending move- 
ments. Lifting the arms as high as possible above the 
head, bend the body at the waist immediately below 
the floating ribs, and bring the hands gradually to the 
floor. The knees should be kept firm and the exer- 
cise taken directly in front, and also at the right and 
left sides. Other bending movements are of the waist, 
and yet others of the head. 
grace to bearing more effectively than a regal poise of 
the head, and the muscles of the neck can be made 
flexible by practising movements which consist first in 
dropping the head upon the chest, then backward, then 
in a series of rolling movements which call into action 
all the muscles of the neck. 
ful and the art of being beautiful are easily gained 
when one begins to study and to obey Nature’s laws. 
The bondage of the body is the bondage of the spirit. 
Virtue, grace, and beauty are t handmaidens of 
health, and as “there is nothing beautiful but that is 
also good,” according to wise writers, the millennium 
of happiness for which the world waits will be ush- 


Nothing gives dignity and 


The secret of being grace- 
he 


ered in when human beings live in harmony with 
divine law. On this subject a writer in the Chicago 
Herald says: 
rival Carmencita, the famous Spanish dancer who has 
excited all New York. 
rooms unawares ten chances to one you will find them 
in very loose attire, trying to kick a door at a spot a 
little higher than their heads. Don’t let this apparent 
insanity alarm you—they are only practising the most 


“The girls are apparently trying to 


If you enter their private 


recommended of all movements for acquiring a long, 
sliding step and a supple carriage of the figure in walk- 
ing; besides, the exercise is so violent, having a won- 
derful effect on the circulation. Rule: Stand on the 
left foot and kick with the right ten times; then stand 
on the right and kick with the left. In a week you 
will be able to kick at least a foot higher than when 
you began. Don’t consider it a semi-vulgar proceed- 
ing; it is recommended by lecturers and teachers.” 
The Manners of This Day—From the New York Sun 

It is often said and very generally believed that there 
has been a great deterioration in manners in our day. 
This is called a mannerless generation. Courtesy, we 
are told, has gone out of fashion, and the roughness 
and rudeness of a democratic period have been substi- 
tuted; distinction of bearing is unknown, except we 
find it in the relics of the older society, and social in- 
tercourse has become free-and-easy, off-hand, incon- 
siderate, and inelegant. This is an old, old complaint. 
It was one of the commonplaces of the social essayists 
The former 
times were always better than these in the estimation 


of a century and of two centuries .ago. 


of those who had reached an age when they had begun 
to live in memories rather than the actual present. 
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The same lament is uttered over every successive gen- 
eration. But Sir Herbert Maxwell shows very clearly 
in Blackwood’s Magazine that all the time manners 
have really been improving. It must have been so, for 
civilization has been advancing steadily, and increasing 
civilization means increasing refinement, and the only 
true basis of good manners is good breeding and culti- 


g 
vated feeling. Sweetness of manner must be the out- 
ward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace. 
It must come from an instinctive consideration for the 
feelings of others, a forgetfulness of -self in the regard 
for others; and that may be called a distinctive feature 
of the cultivation of this period. of 
humanity distinguishes this age as it distinguished no 


The sentiment 
other. As Sir Herbert says, the courtliness of the old 
days, exhibited by the few, was rather an acquired and 
artificial grace than the real thing, which we exact to- 


day as the final test of good breeding. People are 
compelled to be more considerate than formerly. They 


cannot trample on the rights and feelings of others as 
they did when the few were masters and the many slaves. 


As civilization has spread and education extended, the 
self-respect of the mass of people has increased, and it 
demands consideration, and reciprocally must extend 
Sir Herbert speaks of the unsciiishness of 


what he calls the humble orders of people, as exhibited 


the same. 
in English public conveyances. It is even more marked 


} . 1: 
nere. jostiing, 


The greedy, inconsiderate, pushing, 


elbowing man is the exception; and therefore, when 


we distinguished him as the human hog, the variety 
was at once and universally recognized. The mass of 
people under such circumstances are more forgetful c’ 
themselves than of others. They show the very e 


sence of good breeding in self-effacement. Society 
also will no longer tolerate the man who poses after 
the fashion of many of those who prided themselves 
on their courtliness in the older days. He becomes a 
laughing-stock. The well-bred man of this period 


the man who does not seek to provoke attention in 


any way, but who forgets himself in the desire to ple 
others or to fulfil properly his social part. Hence we 


bs ] . rc + anda cnt 
sat gentlemen, pointed out as such and con- 
y 'T 
ist. i 


ng in the estimation of this 





have no gr 


spicuous and distinguishable as in the p: hey 


would not be the real thi 


day if they so asserted themselves as to excite the awe 


of the vulgar. Men are gentlemen because they are 
not obtrusive. As Sir Herbert further says, though 
there is less formality of dress and address than of old, 
the gulf between the well-bred the ill-bred is 

wide and deep as ever. Nay, it is wider and deeper 
than ever, for the quality of good breeding 1s higher 
and more genuine. Sincerity in place of formality 
marks the manners of this day. Affectation, insincer- 
ity, of itself is bad breeding. Hamerton correctly de- 
scribes the English ideal of good manners when he calls 


it a studied simplicity; but therein English manners 


are still within criticism. They ought to show the 


simplicity, but not the study. To be thoroughly gen- 
uine, the simplicity ought to come spontaneously; but 
even the affectation of it is better than the 


Of course, there 


pompous 
I i 


artificiality of the past. are now 
greater numbers of bad-mannere well-dressed people 
than ever before, for the distribution of wealth is far 
wider. They belong more especially to those who, 
having acquired money, think that good breeding is 

) 


also and equally acquirable. They have not the inward 


and spiritual grace which comes from God alone. 
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Beneath the Calm—Millie Clifton—N. Y. Mercury 
Dear, it is bitter hard 
To meet you coldly as each day goes by, 
Know what the truth may be, yet act a lie; 
To silence tender words that might be said; 
To ever mask the face lest it be read, 
Dear, it is bitter hard. 
Dear, it is bitter hard, 
More hard than you or others e’er may know, 
To let the surface of a life still flow 
Unstirred above wild depths, when one could break 
Its maddening calm; yea, e’en for your sake, 
Dear, it is bitter hard. 
Dear, it is bitter hard, 
Those golden moments when we stand, alone, 
To see your kind face, grave and weary grown, 
Yet stifle every gentle word nor dare 
To lay caressing hands on brow or hair, 
Dear, it is bitter hard. 
Dear, it is bitter hard, 
Harder than life and bitterer than death, 
To feel that some time, when day’s dying breath 
Flutters the shadows, I shall sit alone 
And know you, with the past forever gone, 
Dear, it is bitter hard. 
Dear, it is bitter hard, 
This endless doubting. I who love you so, 
Knowing the folly of it, fain would throw 
Your good God’s gifts before his feet and cry, 


ife is so hard, have pity, let me die,” — 


“ec 


by 


— 


Yea, it is bitter hard. 
A Last Prayer—Helen Hunt Jackson— Verses 
Father, I scarcely dare to pray, 
So clear I see, now it is done, 
That I have wasted half my day, 


And left my work but just begun; 


So clear I see that things I thought 

Were right or harmless, were a sin; 
So clear I see that I have sought, 

Unconscious, selfish aims to win: 
So clear I see that I have hurt 

The souls I might have helped to save, 
That I have slothful been, inert, 

Deaf to the calls thy leaders gave. 
In outskirts of thy kingdom vast, 

Father, the humblest spot give me; 
Set me the lowliest task thou hast, 

Let me repentant work for thee! 


The Midnight Visttor—Walt Whitman—Transcript 


From the French of Henri Murger. 
“Whose steps are those? Who comes so late?” 
“ Let me come in, the door unlock.” 
“'’Tis midnight now; my lonely gate 
I open to no stranger’s knock. 
“Who art thou? Speak!’’—* Men call me Fame; 
To immortality I lead.” 
“ Pass, idle phantom of a name.” 
‘Listen again, and now take heed. 
“’Twas false. My names are Song, Love, Art. 
My poet, now unbar the door.” 
“ Art’s dead, Song cannot touch my heart, 
My once love’s name I chant no more.” 
“Open then now, for see, I stand, 
Riches my name, with endless gold, 
Gold, and your wish in either hand.” 
“Too late--my youth you still withhold.” 
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IN A MINOR KEY—SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 


“Then if it must be, simee the door 











Stands shut, my last true name to know, 
Men call me Death. Delay no more; 
I bring the cure of every woe.” 
The door flies wide. ‘ Ah, guest so wan, 
Forgive the poor place where I dwell; 
An ice-cold hearth, a heart-sick man, 
Stand here to welcome thee full well.” 
Bereaved—James Whitcomb Riley—Century 
Let me come in where you sit weeping—ay, 
Let me, who have not any child to die, 
Weep with you for the little one whose love 
I have known nothing of. 


The little arms that slowly, slowly loosed 
Their pressure round your neck—the hands you used 
To kiss. Such arms, such hands I never knew. 
May I not weep with you? 
Fain would I be of service—say something 
Between the tears that would be comforting, 
But ah! so sadder than yourself am I, 

Who have no child to die. 
Retteration—Charles W. Coleman—Cosmopolitan 
To speak my heart to thee there is no word 
That I can think of but “I love thee, dear!” 

And that thou knowest, like a song oft heard, 
Being so well known, there’s no need to hear, 
And yet I can but say, “I love thee.” 
Ah, ’tis the heart’s own music, songs that oft 
On lips we love have trembled low and clear ; 
So unto thee I will but whisper soft 


What thou dost know so well, “I love thee, dear! 


And o’er and o’er again, “I love thee!” 
The Shortest Day—Loutsville Courter-Journal 
’Twas the shortest day, they say, of the year, 
And you and I were together, dear, 
And our hearts were beating gayly. 
The time we had longed for had come at last, 
And weary weeks and months had passed, 
While we counted the hours daily. 
Without, it was cold, and dark, and drear, 
But within, it was bright, and you were near, 
And our happiness knew no measure, 
Till all of a sudden a cloud arose— 
It may have been my fault—or yours—who knows ?— 
That darkened our one day’s pleasure. 
It may have been my fault—or yours—who knows ?— 
I only know that the question rose 
Whether your will or mine was strongest. 
’Twas the shortest day, they say, of the year; 
But the way we settled that question, dear, 
Made it seem by far the longest. 
Dahlias—From All the Year Round 
It seemed to me when autumn came, 
And lit, with tints of red and flame, 
The landscape far and near, 
And touched with russet, wood and glade, 
And brought the heather back, she made 
The glory of the year! 
Sweet summer lay so close behind, 
Her fragrance lingered on the wind 
That played among the sheaves ; 
The acorns dropped, the nuts were brown, 
And purple blackberries fell down 
Among the yellowing leaves. 
It seemed so fair, so full a time, 
For hearts in tune with Nature’s chime, 
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Love-rested hearts like ours ; 
We sat together in the sun, 
Our autumn play-time nearly done, 
Among the old-world flowers. 


And soft you said, your hand in mine, 


“See now this dahlia, red as wine, 
And shapely as the rose ; 

It minds us that the rose is gone, 
It minds us winter comes anon. 


Dear, dost thou dread its snows ? 


“Dear, dost thou fear to walk with me 
A slippery pathway, that must be 
Set far from restful bowers ? 
I have no roses, love, they died 
Before I saw my bonny bride; 
I have but autumn flowers: 


“But flowers that tell of shortening days, 
Of dropping leaves and twilight ways, 
Of wintry nights and chill ; 
But lo! they whisper, too, of love, 
Of home, where like a brooding dove, 
-eace blesseth from all ill. 


“Dost fear to take my dahlia, dear, 


With all its meanings ? 
With those brave eyes of thine!’ 
And then you stroked my drooping head, 


Answer clear 


And If looked up at you, and said, 
“ Be mine the dahlia, mine! 


Iow should I fear the winter storm, 


With love like thine to wrap me warm ? 


My heart, thou dost but jest ! 
Dearer the dahlia than the ro-e, 


Dearer than spri 


~ 
} 
rf 


For we 


Good-Night—Mary Higman—Detroit Free Press 


Y 
rf 
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lave 


is summer’s close, 
found our nest!” 


God keep you safe, my love, 
All through the night; 
Rest close in his encircled arms 


Until the light. 


My heart is with you as I kneel to pray! 


Good-night ! 


Thick shadows creep like silent ghosts 


About my head ; 


I lose myself in tender dreams, 


While overhead 


The moon comes stealing through the window bars, 
Ss Ss 


A silver sickle gleaming ’mid the stars. 


For I, though I am far away, 


Feel safe and strong 


To trust you thus, dear love—and yet — 


The night is long. 


I say with sobbing breath the fond, old prayer: 
Good-night, sweet dreams, God keep you everywhere. 


God keep you in his care alway. 


Recompense—The New York Dispatch 
There is no joy but has its drop of sorrow, 
No song but has an undertone of pain. 


One yesterday, to-day, and yet to-morrow 


Has e’er its sunshine interspersed with rain. 
We chase the brightest sunbeams and they lead us 
Full often where the deepest shadow lies! 


We fret at fate, but never will it heed us, 
Or turn the course of fortune otherwise. 


We sigh because too heavy seems life’s burden, 


The path too rugged for our weary feet. 


We weep because too meagre seems our guerdon, 
And long for wayside cool and meadows sweet. 


And yet we rise by obstacles surmounted, 


By burdens bravely borne and foes o’erthrown. 
Each seeming hindrance ever may be counted 


Unto the higher realm a stepping-stone. 


Worthless the gold while yet untried by fire ; 
The finest statue grows by many a blow. 
He who has much to meet may much aspire. 

He of the even way must stay below. 


The End—Anna Reeves Aldrich—Rose of Flame 
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Do you recall that little room 


Close-blinded from the searching sun, 
So dim, my blossoms dreamed of dusk ? 
And shut their petals one by one.— 


And then a certain crimson eve, 
The death of day upon the tide; 


How all its blood spread on the waves 
and stained the waters far and wide. 


When 


T 
i 


Ah, you forget ; 
R » a 
But I remember yet. 


awake in middle night, 
And stretch warm hands to touch your face, 


There is no chance that I shall find 


Aught but your chill and empty place. 


I have no bitter word to say, 


The Past is worth this anguish sore,— 
But mouth to mouth, and heart to heart, 


No more on earth, O God, no more! 


All Things New—The Washington Post 
A s 


Old sorrows that sit at the heart’s sealed gate, 


For love is dead; 
Would it were I, inste 


Like sentinels grim and sad, 


While out in the night damp, 
The King with a gift divinely g 


Ss 


Is waiting to make us glad. 


Old fears that hang like a changing cloud 


] 


Over a sunless day ; 


} 


ad. 


reat, 


Ss Ss 


Old burdens that keep the spirit bowed, 


Old wrongs that rankle 


11 


Shall pass like a dream away 


and clamor loud, 








weary and late 


In the world without and the world within 


He maketh the old things new. 


The touch of sorrow, 
Shali flee from the gate when the King comes in, 


the stain « 


»f sin 


From the chill night’s damp and dew. 


Is the song which the new hearts sing. 


Across the Years- 


Anew in the heavens the sweet 


Du SLi WL 


stars shine, 
On earth new blossoms spring ; 


The old life lost in the life divine, 
“Thy will be mine, my will be thine,” 


True Flag 


fe) 


A hand of love at length appears, 
A hand reached out across the years, 


To bring me youthful treasure green 
Unmindful of the graves between. 


Alas! it cannot be. 


The past 


Its wrecks around our feet has cast. 


Of those whose paths together led, 


Ere youthful hopes and dreams were dead, 


Some wander far in lands unknown, 


Where they have learned to live alone; 


Some li 


e at rest, with cold hands pressed 


Above the quiet of their breast. 


Is life the same? 


Will youth’s sun rise when it 


Can we forg 


has set 


Life’s lesson then can we unlearn, 


And to the eastern glory turn ? 
Will buried love arise at leng 


th, 


Again rejoicing in his strength ? 


Ah, no, my friend. 


Yet thee I greet, 


With pleasant memories and sweet; 


We clasp our hands in peace at last 
Across the gulf of sorrows past, 


And, looking upward through our tears, 


? 


We gain a glimpse of heavenly years. 
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The count had dressed himself with even greater 
care than usual in anticipation of the official visit, and 
was calmly seated upon a chair by the open window 
in his little room, oné leg crossed over the other, one 
hand thrust into the bosom of his coat.and the other 
extended idly upon the table by his side. His features 
expressed the perfect calm and satisfaction of a man 
who knows that something very pleasant is about to 
happen, who has prepared himself for it, and who sits 
in the midst of his swept and garnished dwelling in an 
attitude of pleased expectancy. 

The count’s face was tired, indeed, and there were 
dark circles under his sunken gray eyes, brought there 
by loss of sleep as much as by an habitual facility for 
forgetting to eat and drink. But in the eyes themselves 
there was a bright, unusual light, as though some bril- 
liant spectacle were reflected in them out of the imme- 
diate future. There was color, too, in his lean cheeks, 
a slight flush like that which comes into certain dark 
faces with the anticipation of any keen pleasure. As 
he sat in his chair, he looked constantly at the door of 





the room, as though expecting it to open. 
From time to time, voices and footsteps were heard 
on the stairs, far below. When any of these sounds 


reached him, the count rose gravely from his seat, 
and stood in the middle of the room, slowly rubbing 
his hands together, listening again, moving a step 


to the one side or the other and back again, in the 
mechanical manner of a person to whom a visitor has 
been announced and who expects to see him appear 
almost immediately. But the footsteps echoed and died 
away and the voices were still again. 

The count stood still a few moments when this hap- 
pened, satisfying himself that he had been mistaken, 
and then, shaking his head and once more passing his 
hands round each other, he resumed his seat and his 
former attitude. He listened also for the chiming of 
the hours, and when he was sure that hour had 
passed since the arrival of his imaginary express train, 
he rose again, looked out of the window, watched the 


an 


wheeling of the house swallows, and assumed an air of 
momentary indifference. The next ringing of the clock- 
bells revived the illusion. Another train was doubtless 
just running into the station, and in a quarter of an 
hour his friends might be with him. There was no 
time to be lost. 

The flush returned to his chee 
his smooth hair for the twentieth time, examining his 


spotted mirror, 


ks as he hastily combed 


appearance minutely in the dingy, 


brushing his clothes—far too well brushed these many 
and lastly making sure that there was no weak 


years 
He made 


point in the adjustment of his false collar. 
; me 
oom, feeling 


another turn of inspection round his little 
* From ‘‘A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance.” By F. 
Count for years worked as a 


ford. Macmillan & Co. The 
igarette-maker in the employ of Fischelowitz, of Munich. Every 


luesday night he left his work, saying he would be absent on the 


Marion Craw- 


morrow, as his friends from Russia would come ¢o reinstate him 
He always returned on Thursday, 


in his property and titles. 
All suspected him of in- 


with no recollection of being absent. 
sanity, and kindly humored the vagary of the refined and generous 
On this Wednesday, he had promised, through a qui- 


gentleman. 
Vjera, 


xotic sense of honor, to pay fifty marks to Fischelowitz. 
a poor cigarette-maker, loves him and believes in him. 
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sure that there was just time to see that all was right 
and in order, but already beginning to listen for a noise 
of approaching people on the stairs. 

Once more he straightened and arranged the patched 
coverlet of Turkey red cotton upon the bed, so that it 
should hide the pillows and the sheets; once more he 
adjusted the clean towel neatly upon the wooden peg 
over the washing-stand, discreetly concealing the one he 
had used in the drawer of the table; for the last time he 
made sure that the chair which had the broken leg was 
in such close and perfect contact with the wall as to 
make it safely serviceable if not rashly removed into a 
wider sphere of action. Then, as he passed the chest 
of drawers, he gave a final touch to the half-dozen 
ragged-edged books which composed his library—three 
volumes of Puschkin, of three different editions, Ivan 
Kryloff’s Poems and Fables, Gogol’s Terrible Revenge, 
Tolstoi’s How People Live, and two or three more, in- 
cluding Koltsoff, the shepherd poet, and an ancient 
guide to the city of Kiew—as heterogeneous a collec- 
tion of works as could be imagined, yet all notable in 
their way, except, indeed, the guide-book, for beauty, 





power, or touching truth. 

And when he had touched and straightened every- 
thing in the room, he returned to his seat, calmly ex- 
pectant as ever, to wait for the footsteps on the stairs, 
to rise and rub his hands, if the sound reached him, to 
shake his head gravely if he were again disappointed, 
in short to go through the same little round of perform- 
ance as before until some chiming clock suggested to 
his imagination that the train had brought no one, 
and that he might enjoy an interval of distraction in 
looking out of the window until the next one arrived. 

‘he count must have had a very exaggerated idea of 
the facility of communication between Munich and 
Russia, for he assuredly stood waiting for his friends, 
combed, brushed, and altogether at his best, more than 
twenty times between the morning and the evening. 
As the day declined, indeed, his imaginary railway sta- 
tion must have presented a scene of dangerous confu- 
sion, for his international express trains seemed to 
come in quicker and quicker succession, until he barely 
had time to look out of the window before it became 
necessary to comb his hair again in order to be ready 
for the next possible arrival. At last he walked per- 
petually on a monotonous beat from the window to the 
mirror, from the mirror to the door, and from the door 
back to the mirror again. 

Suddenly he stopped and tapped his forehead with 
his hand. The setting, and the last of his 
level rays shot over the sea of roofs and the forest of 
chimneys, and entered the little room in a broad red 
stream, illuminating the lean, nervous figure as it stood 


sun was 


still in the ruddy light. 

“ Good heavens!” exclaimed the count, in great anx- 
iety, “I have forgotten Fischelowitz and his money.” 

There was a considerable break in the continuity of 
the imaginary time-table, for he stood still a long time, 
in deep thought. He was arguing the case in his mind. 
What he had promised was, to consider the fifty marks 
asa debt of honor. Now, a debt of honor must be 
paid within twenty-four hours. 

He saw that the sun was going down, and that there 
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was notime to be lost. It occurred to him at the same 
instant that if he-was to pay the debt at all, he must 
find money for that purpose, and although, in his own 
belief, he was to be master of a large fortune in the 
course of the evening, no scheme for raising so con- 
siderable a sum as fifty marks presented itself to his 
He regretted, now, that he had bound 
If would have been 


But who could 


imagination. 
himself to pay the debt to-day. 
so easy to name the next, day but one. 
have foreseen that his friends would miss that partic- 
ular train and only arrive late in the evening? 

He paced his room in anxiety, his trouble increasing 
in exact proportion with the decrease of the daylight. 

“Fifty marks!” he exclaimed, in dismay, as he re- 
alized more completely the dilemma in which he was 
placed. “Fiftymarks! It isan enormous sum to find 
at a moment’s notice. If they had only telegraphed 
me a credit at once, I could have got it from a bank— 
a bank—yes—but they do not know me. That is it. 
They do not know me. And then, it is late.” 

The drops of perspiration stood on his pale forehead 
as he began to walk again. He glanced at his posses- 
sions and turned from the contemplation of them in 
renewed despair. Many a time, before, he had sought 
among his very few belongings for some object upon 
which a pawnbroker might advance five marks, and he 
The furniture of the room was 


} 


had sought in vain. 
1e room contained 


not his, and beyond the furniture the 
little enough. He had parted long ago with an old 
silver watch, of which the chain had even sooner found 
its way to the lender’s. A long cherished ring had dis- 
appeared last winter, by an odd coincidence, at the 
very time when Johann Schmidt’s oldest child was ly- 
As for clothing he had nothing 
he saw that there 


ing ill with diphtheria. 
to offer. He looked about, and 
was nothing, and he turned very pale. 

“And yet, before midnight, it must be paid,” 
“ Before mid- 


he 
said. Then his face brightened again. 
night—but they will be here before then, of course. 
Perhaps I may borrow the money for a few hours.” 

But in order to do this, or to attempt it, he must go 
out. What if his friends arrived at the moment when 
he was out of the house? 

“No,” he said, consulting his imaginary time-table, 
“there is no train now, for a couple of hours, at least.” 

He took up his hat and turned to go. It struck 
him, however, that to provide against all possible ac- 
cidents it would be as well to leave some written word 
upon his table, and he took up a sheet of writing-paper 
He wrote rapidly, in Russian. 


vou that Count Skariatine is 


and a pen. 

“This line is to inform 
matter of 
] 


noace- 
i Cngzarge 


momentarily absent from his lodging on a 

urgent importance, connected with a persona 
ment 
that you will have the goodness to wait, if you should 


He will return as soon as possible and requests 


happen to arrive while he is out.” 

He set the piece of note-paper upright, in a prominent 
position upon the table, and exactly opposite the door. 
He did not indeed recollect that in the course of half 
an hour the room would be dark, and he was quite 
satisfied that he had taken every reasonable precaution 
against missing his visitors. Once more he seized his 
hat, and a-moment later was descending the long flights 
of stairs toward the street. As he went, the magni- 
tude of the sum of money he needed, appalled him, 
and by the time he stepped out upon the pavement, 


into the fresh evening air, he was in a state of excite- 
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ment and anxiety bordering on distraction. His brain 
refused to act any longer, and he was utterly incapa- 
ble of thinking consecutively of anything, still less of 
solving a problem so apparently incapable of solution 
as was involved in the question of finding fifty marks 
at an hour’s notice. As he hurried along the street, 
the poor count had not the least idea where he was 
going. The one thing which remained clearly defined 
in his shaken intelligence was that he must pay to 
Fischelowitz the money promised within the limit of 
time agreed upon, or be disgraced forever in his own 
eyes, as well as in the estimation of the world at large. 

After parting from Vjera, the count stood still for 
several minutes, unconsciously holding his hat in his 
At last he covered his head and walked slowly 
By degrees his 


hand. 
away in the direction of his home. 
mind fell into its old groove and he hastened his steps. 
From time to time, he fancied that some one was fol- 
lowing him at no great distance, but though he glanced 
quickly over his shoulder he saw no one in the dimly- 
door of the house in which he 


lighted street. The 


lived was open, and he ran up the stairs at a great 
pace, sure that by this time his friends must be waiting 
for him in his room. When he reached it, all was dark 
and quiet. The echo of his own footsteps seemed still 
to resound in the staircase as he closed his door and 
struck a match. He found his small lamp in a cor- 
ner, lighted it with difficulty, set it on the table, and 
sat down. There, beside him, propped up against two 
books, was the piece of paper on which he had written 
the few words for his friends in case they came while 
he was out. He took it 
and began to fold it upon itself again and again. 


he exclaimed, in a low caressing 


up, looked over it absently, 


“Dear Vjera!”’ 
tone, as he smoothed the strip between his fingers. 

He was thinking, and thinking connectedly, of all 
that had just taken place, and wondering how it was 
that he had been able to accept such a sacrifice from 
one so little able to sacrifice anything. It seemed as 
if itshould have been impossible for him to let the poor 
little shell-maker take upon herself his burden, and 
free him of it, and set him right again in his own eyes, 
her beautiful hair, pawned all | 


ner 
little possessions, begged and borrowed, to obtain the 


} 7 


sne who had sold 


money to pay his debt of honor. 


“T know I love her now,” he said to himself. 


So deeply absorbed was he in his thoughts that the 


clocks struck many successive quarters without rous- 


m from is reverie, OF suggesting again 


ing hi 


lie was governed 


5 | 

nis 
ly 5 id vwhich hi 
the fixed idea by which his 


day of the week. But as midni v near, the pro- 
longed striking of the bells at every quarter at 
He started suddenly and rose 


but he had 


tracted his attention. 
from his seat, trying to count the strokes, 
his reckon- 


not heard the first ones and was astray in 


ing. It was very late, that was certain, and not many 


minutes could elapse before the door would open and 


his friends would enter. He hastily smoothed his hair, 
iooked to the flame of his bright little lamp, and made 
a trip of inspection round the room. Everything was 
in order. He was almost glad that they were to come 
at night, for the lamplight seemed to lend a more 
cheerful look to the room. The Turkey-red cotton 
counterpane looked particularly well, the count thought. 
During the next fifteen minutes he walked about, rub- 


bing his hands softly together, and occasionally walking 
te) d z d 5 
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half-expectantly toward the door. At the first stroke of 
the following quarter he stood still and listened intently. 

Four quarters struck, and then the big bell began to 
toll the hour. It must be eleven, he thought, as he 
counted the strokes. Eleven—twelve—he started, and 
turned very white, but listened still, for he knew that 
he should hear another clock striking in a few seconds. 
As the strokes followed each other, his heart beat like 
a fulling-hammer, giving a succession of quick blows, 
and pausing to repeat the rhythmic tattoo more loudly 
and painfully than before. Ten—eleven—twelve— 
The day was over. It was 
The room swam with him. 


there was no mistake. 
midnight, no one had come. 

Then, as in a vision of horror, he saw himself stand- 
ing there, as he had stood many times before, listening 
for the last stroke, and suddenly awaking from the 
dream to the crushing disappointment of the reality. 
For one brief and terrible moment his whole memory 
was restored to him and he knew that his madness 
was only madness, and nothing more, and that it seized 
him in this same way, week after week, through the 
months and the years, leaving him thus on the stroke 
of twelve each Wednesday night, a broken, miserable, 
self-deceived man. As in certain dreams, we dream 
that we have dreamed the same things before, so with 
him an endless calendar of Wednesdays was unrolled 
before his inner sight, all alike, all ending in the same 
terror of conscious madness. 

He had dreamed it all, there was no one to come to 
him in his distress, no one would ever enter that lonely 
room to bring back to him the treasures of a glorious 
past, for there was no one to come. It had all beena 
dream from beginning to end, with no reality in it. 

He staggered to his chair and sat down, pressing his 
lean hands to his aching temples, and rocking himself 
to and fro, his breath hissing through his convulsively 
Still the fearful memory remained, and 
With 
that one deadly stroke of the great church bell, all was 
The majestic 


closed teeth, 
it grew into a prophetic vision of the future. 


gone—fortune, friends, wealth, dignity. 
front of the palace of his hopes was but a flimsy, painted 
The fire that ran through his tortured brain 
gaudy, artificial thing in the flash and 


a 
al 
= 


tissue. 
consumed the g 

rush of a single flame, and left behind only the charred 
skeleton-framework, which had supported the vast can- 
vas. And then,he sawit again and again looming sud- 
denly out of the darkness, brightening into beauty and 
the sembiance of strength, to be as suddenly destroyed 
once With each frantic beat of his heart the 
awful transformation was renewed. For dreams need 
not time to spin out their intolerable length. 


more. 
With 
each burning throb of his raging blood, every nerve in 
his body, every aching recess of his brain, was pierced 
and twisted, and pierced again with agony. 
Then a new horror was added to the rest. He saw 
before him the poor Polish girl, her only beauty shorn 
away for his sake, he saw all that he had promised in 
return, and he knew that he had nothing to give her, 
nothing, absolutely, save the crazy love of a wretched 
He could not even repay her the miserabie 
Out of his dreams 


madman. 
money which had cost her so dear. 
of fortune there was not so much as a handful of coin 
left to give the girl who had given all she had, who 
to save his honor. With frightful 
That honor of his, 


had sold her hair 
vividness the truth came over him. 
he had pledged it in the recklessness of his madness. 
She had saved it out of love, and he had not even— 
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but no—there was a new memory there—love he had 
tor her, passionate, tender, true, a love that had not 
its place among the terrors of the past. But—was not 
this a new dream, a new delusion of his shaken brain? 
And if he loved her, was it not yet more terrible to 
have deceived the loved one, more monstrous, more 
infamous, more utterly damnable? The figure of her 
rose before him, pitiful, thin, weak, with outstretched 
hands and trusting eyes—and he had taken of her all 
that she had. Then, neither heart nor body, nor 
brain could bear more. 

“Vjera! God! Forgiveme!” With the cry of a 
breaking heart the poor count fell forward from his 
seat and lay in a heap, motionless upon the floor. 

Only his stiffening fingers, crooked and contorted, 
worked nervously for a few minutes, scratching at the 
rdugh boards. Then all was still in the little room. 

There was a noise outside, and some one opened the 
door. The Cossack who all these years had worked by 
the count’s side in the little tobacconist shop, stood 
upon the threshold, holding his hand up against the 
lamp, for he was dazzled as he entered from the outer 
darkness of the stairs. He looked about, and at first 
saw nothing, for the count had fallen in the shadow of 
the table. Then, seeing where he lay, Johann Schmidt 
came forward and knelt down, and with some difficulty 
turned his friend upon his back. 

“‘ Dead—poor count!” he exclaimed in a iow voice, 
bending down oversthe ghastly face. 

The pale eyes were turned upward and inward, and 
Schmidt unbuttoned the 
There was no waist~ 


the forehead was damp. 
threadbare coat from the breast. 
coat under it—nothing but a patched flannel shirt. A 
quantity of papers were folded neatly in a flat package 
in the inner pocket. Schmidt put down his head and 
listened for the beatings of the heart. 

“So it is over!’’ he said mournfully, as he straight- 
ened himself upon his knees. Then he took one of the 
extended hands; pressed it, and looked into the poor 
man’s face, and felt the tears coming into his eyes. 

“ You were a good man,” he said in sorrowful tones, 
“and a brave man in your way, and a true gentleman 
—and—I suppose it was not your fault if you were 
mad. Heaven give you peace and rest!” 

He rose to his feet, debating what he should do. 

“Poor Vjera!” he sighed. “She will go next!” 

Once more, he looked down, and his eye caught 
sight of the papers projecting from the inner pocket 
of the coat. Johann Schmidt was a man subject to 
attacks of quite irresistible curiosity. He hesitated a 
moment, then came to the conclusion that he was as 
much entitled as any one to be the count’s executor. 

“Tt cannot harm him now,” he said, as he extracted 
the bundle from its place. 

One of the letters was 
evidently very old, being 
at the edges. He turned over the former. 
dressed to Count Skariatine, at his lodging, and it bore 
the postmark of a town in Great Russia, between 


quite fresh. The rest were 
yellow with age and ragged 


It was ad- 


Petersburg and Moscow. 

Suddenly, as he stood with the open letter in his 
hand, there was a noise in the room, a distinct, loud 
noise, as of shuffling with hands and feet. The Cos- 
sack’s nerves were proof against ghostly terrors, but 
as he turned round he felt that his hair was standing 
erect upon his head. 

The count was on his feet and was looking at him. 
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“*The Hand of God”—The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

A man was found dead recently, in the gutter, in 
Birmingham, Ala. Even in death there was a mute 
look of terror in the bloodshot eyes, and the bloated 
face had grown pale and haggard at the coming of the 
grim destroyer. “Drink?” said the coroner's jury, 
but an old man who came and looked for a long time 
on the pale, dead face, said, with a shudder, as he 
turned away, “It was the hand of God.” This man who 
died in the gutter was the last of a fated thirteen, and 
in the death of each and all of them the Christian will 
read the vengeance of an insulted deity. At the lead- 
ing hotel in a Southern city, in the summer of 1865, 
thirteen men, wearing the uniform of Confederate offi- 
cers, sat down toa dinner. Every man in the party 
belonged to a grand old Southern family, and many of 
the names are illustrious in the history of the country. 
Every man was a cavalier. They were flowers of the 
old South, representatives of the chivalry of the sunny 
land, then enveloped in the gloom of defeat and de- 
spair. Every man there had been a gallant soldier in 
the Confederate army. They had returned from the 
field of defeat to find their homes destroyed, their 
slaves free, their wealth gone, and many of their nearest 
and dearest relatives and friends dead. The meeting 
at this hotel was a chance one, but talking over the 
situation in which they found themselves, they resolved 
to forget the horror of it for a while to drown their 
sorrows in drink. They sat down to dinner, and round 
after round of drinks were ordered. Soon the bloody 
scenes of war, the visions of ruined homes, were all 
forgotten. First they became merry, then reckless. 
“Let us call this the last supper,” suddenly exclaimed 
one of the party, and the suggestion met with instant 
approval. They might never meet again, so “the last 
supper” would be a fitting name for the feast where 
reason had fled. More drinks were ordered, every man 
filled his glass, the lights were turned low, and the 
thirteen men declared themselves Christ and his twelve 
apostles. 
ment acted the réle of Christ and, for the occasion, 
each man assumed the name of one of the apostles. 


A young man who had commanded a regi- 


There was a wrangle as to who should impersonate 
Judas, but more drinks were ordered, and then a young 
lieutenant agreed to act the character of the betrayer 
of his Saviour. It was midnight, but peals of drunken 
laughter awoke the echoes in every nook and corner of 
the old house. Again and again the decanters were 
passed around, and the blasphemous mockery of the 
last supper went on. A Bible was called for, and the 
young officer who was impersonating the Saviour turned 
to the New 
words of Christ. 


aloud the solemn 
The reading was interrupted now and 


Testament and read 


then by some coarse jest or ribald laughter, while ex- 


“ 


pressions like “ Judas, pass the bottle,” would excite 
the mirth of the drunken men to a point that com- 
pletely drowned the voice of the reader. At the proper 
point in the reading, bread was passed around, and the 
wine was represented by glasses filled to the brim with 
“He that drinketh from the bottle with me 
shall betray me!” exclaimed the mock Christ 
tragic manner, and placing a decanter to his lips he 
swallowed a quantity of brandy, then passed it to Judas 


brandy. 
in a 





across the table. This was greeted with peals of laugh- 
ter, and again the other mock apostles yelled, “ Judas, 
pass the bottle!” 
on, and when morning came the thirteen men were in 
a drunken stupor. It was several days before they all 
recovered from the effects of that night’s debauchery. 
Then they separated. That supper had indeed been 
their last; they never met again. From that night the 
vengeance of God followed those thirteen men. Every- 
thing they undertook failed. Apples of gold turned 
to Dead-Sea fruit in their hands. One by one they 
went to the dogs, and every man of them met a horri- 
ble and disgraceful death. Repeated failure in busi- 


All night long this mockery went 


ness drove some of them to desperation and crime. 
One of them was lynched in Texas for murder. The 
young man who had impersonated Christ was drowned 
in the Brazos River while fleeing from a vigilance com- 
mittee on a stolen horse, and his body was never re- 
Another, while in a drunken 


covered. stupor, was 


caught in a burning building and perished in the 
flames. One was stabbed to the heart by a woman he 
had betrayed, and still another was murdered in a low 
brothel in a Western city. So far as can be learned, 
not one of them ever received Christian burial, and 
their graves are unmarked and unknown. The man 
who died in the gutter and was buried in the potter’s 


field was the last of that mocking company of thirteen. 


Curiosities of Poisoning—From Cassell’s Saturday Journal 

Until the past few years poisoning has been a study 
pretty much confined to savages—not, of course, ex- 
clusively the savages in paint and feathers, but to the 
naturally ferocious and criminal in all communities. 
Among savages, in the ordinary sense of the word, there 
has often been found a wonderful knowledge on this 
subject, and some very curious results have frequently 
An and trust- 
worthy resident on the borders of a North American 


been obtained by them. intelligent 
Indian tribe, for instance, tells a very singular story. 
He had a young Indian girl in his kitchen for some 
years. When she first entered his service, so many of 
her relatives and friends came to see her that he had 
Un- 
fortunately, one of her first visitors after this decree 
had gone forth was an old medicine man of her tribe, 
whom she steadfastly refused to admit to her kitchen, 


to give her peremptory orders to admit nobody. 


and who, consequently, went away furiously angry and 
vowing all sorts of vengeance. Some months after- 
ward the old doctor met the girl. He had, apparently, 
quite forgotten the insult he had received, and very 
heartily shook hands with her. She happened to have 
a slight wound in her hand, and after the old man had 
grasped it she saw, to her dismay, that this wound was 
covered by a black patch, and she instantly suspected 
told 
The old man frankly admitted that her suspicion was 


that it was a patch of poison, and she him so. 


correct. She had insulted him when they last met, and 
now he had paid her for it. For one month in every 
as long ived, he told her that her skin 
would break out in black 
afterward, the affliction predicted actually befell the girl, 


year, as she 


blotches. ‘Twelve months 
and every year thereafter her skin became blotched 
and patched all over with black marks, which continued 
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to disfigure her for a month and then disappeared. A 
government officer at Winnipeg mentions in one of 
his official reports a very remarkable poison which had 
the effect of paralyzing the muscles of the face. Speak- 
ing of a woman to whom it had been administered with- 
her own consent or knowledge, this official says: 


ing 
out 
“ Only the eyes moved, and, as they were intensely black 
the ghastly deformity was ren- 
The most singular effect, 
She was a jolly, 


and rather sparkling, 
dered the | 
however, was produced by her laugh. 


more gQiaring. 


good-natured squaw, and laughed upon the slightest 
provocation. Her eyes sparkled, and her ‘ha! ha!’ 
was musical to a degree; but not a muscle moved to 
denote the merriment on that expressionless face. 
One feit that some one else laughed behind that rigid 
could be formed of what sh 
There is nothing incredible in 


integument. No idea 
thought at any time.” 
this. Medical science has of late years been turning 
attention to poisons, and many effects quite as pro- 
nounced, if not, perhaps, quite so striking, have been 


observed. “ Experiments,” says one authority, “have 
shown that certain poisons are so potent, and subtle in 
their action as to almost equal the wenders in tales 
told of charms condensed into necromancers’ phials. 
Te animal body can be played upon as if it were a 
machine. The strokes of the central pump, the heart, 
can be slowed or quickened; the vital heat lowered or 
increased; the pupil of the eye expanded or narrowed; 
the limbs paralyzed or convulsed; the blood sent to 
the surface or withdrawn to the interior; even the nat- 
ural hue and color of the body can be changed.” One 
very interesting result of modern study of poisons is 
the discovery of some ground for believing that certain 
diseases, both of body and mind, may be attributable 
Dr. B. W. Richardson, for 
not the 


to poison in ‘he system. 
instance, says 


slightest doubt, “is produced by the formation in the 


that somnambulism, he has 
body of a peculiar substance, which may be derived 
from the starchy parts of the body, and has the effect 
of the chemical substance known as amylene. I be- 
because you produce 


ce 


lieve that,” says Dr. Richardson, 
artificial somnambulism by the use of that substance. 
Under its influence persons can be made to walk about 
unconsciously in the same way as the somnambulist 
does.” The same respected authority affirms that 
there are substances known capable of producing ex- 
“There is a peculiar offensive sul- 
phur-compound called mercaptan. A little of that ad- 
ministered to any one produces the intensest melancholy, 


treme melancholy. 


tending almost to suicide. We can sometimes detect 
a similar offensive substance in the breath of patients 
who are suffering from melancholia.” Similarly, there 
is a well-known poison which produces all the effects 
of scarlet fever. There is another, a large dose of 
which brings about all the symptoms of cholera; and 
there appear to be several poisons which produce idiocy 
or actual madness. The Hindoos are said to know a 
drug which often played the part of a state agent, and 
has been used to produce imbecility in persons of high 
rank whose mental integrity was considered dangerous 
to the despot in power. This same writer gives a droll 
account of the effect produced by a certain root which, 
in an ancient cloister, the monks once ate by mistake. 
Tn the night all were taken with hallucinations, so that 
the pious convent was like a mad-house. One monk 
sounded at midnight the matins; some who, thereupon, 


thinking it was morn, came into chapel, opened their 
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books, but could not read; others declaimed; some 
sang drunken songs of a character not befitting the 
place, and the greatest disorder prevailed.” Among 
the most curious poisons of which there is any record 
in the past, or of which we have any knowledge at the 
present time, is that which Shakespeare makes Friar 
Laurence give to Juliet as a means of enabling her to 
escape the marriage with Paris. It would, he assured 
her, produce temporarily all the symptoms of death— 
‘* Each part, deprived of supple government, 

Shall, stiff and stark and cold, appear like death: 

And in this borrowed likeness of shrunk death 

Thou shalt continue two and forty hours, 


And then awake as from a pleasant sleep.”’ 


Juliet takes the draught, and the effect is precisely as 
the friar has predicted, and it might be supposed that 
so convenient a poison was purely the invention of a 
dramatist, and had no sort of equivalent in the drugs 
of the toxicologist. \lodern science, however, has rec- 
ognized in the contents of Juliet’s phial a well-known 
medicine of ancient Greece (Atropa mandragora) which 
really possesses the remarkable power attributed to it 
in Shakespeare’s tragedy. Dr. Richardson tells us that 
it was actually used by Greek physicians very much as 
we use chloroform, and that under its influence opera- 
tions were performed. It was known as “ death wine,” 
and was in common use till about the fifteenth century, 
but old medical works are still extant containing de- 
scriptions of it, and a few years ago this gentleman 
tells us that a friend of his brought him some of the 
root from Greece, and, by the help of these old pre- 
scriptions, he was able to concoct some of this death 
wine, and to make such experiments with it as to en- 
tirely confirm Friar Laurence’s account of its action. 
We are further told that when the Jews were under 
the Romans, and a good many of them were crucified, 
the Jewish women were in the habit of giving them 
this same mandragora in order to alleviate their suffer- 
ings, and it is suggested that as some of the victims 
were known to have recovered from their apparent 
death, the practice of breaking the legs was adopted. 
When the world was quite young and the desire to 
poison was unassisted by scientific research, simple 
but fatal weapons, such as hemlock, deadly nightshade, 
the berries of the yew tree or the seeds of the common 
laburnum, were adopted. The natives of the East and 
West Incies resort to opium, tobacco, and principally 
to cocculus (a berry a little larger than a pea, with a 
dark brown exterior, inclosing a wrinkled shell and a 
yellowish, oily seed) to pay off old grudges. In Ben- 
gal the thugs are supposed to employ a decoction of 
the datura, or ordinary thorn-apple, to stupefy before 
killing or robbing their victims; and another decoction 
of this plant is frequently used by Mussulmans, pro- 
ducing short and pleasurable trances, but speedily 
bringing about death. Daturine, which is probably 
one of the strongest narcotic poisons known, is freely 
employed in Africa; and from it comes the fatal “ dri” 
of the gypsies, according to poison lore. Among the 
East Indians the poison skilfully extracted from the 
fangs of the cobra-de-capello is said to be the means 
of sending an enemy to the “happy hunting grounds.” 
Poisoning on the European Continent was brought to 
the highest perfection about the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century, and at one time became a veritable epidemic 
in England—so much so that dabbling in this devilish 
art was ordered to be punished by the horrible death 
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of being boiled. Awful as the assertion seems, it is a 
positive fact that poisoning has a far stronger fascina- 
tion for women than for men. Stories wonderful and 
problematical are told us as to the real mode employed 
by Spara, the old Roman fortune-teller, of preparing 
his celebrated poison; for instance, the saliva of a 
human being driven almost crazy by continuous tick- 
ling of the soles of the feet was one of the principal 
ingredients of the composition; also that the foam on 
a rabid dog’s tongue was an essential adjunct. It is 
anyway an undisputed fact that the same aqua di Peru- 
gia, no matter of what it was composed, killed over 600 
or 700 persons in an incredibly short space of time. 
Poisoning came to a climax in France under the four- 
teenth Louis, when the women La Volsin and La 
Vigoureux plied the trade quite undisturbed, and it was 
many years before they met their just due by being 
burned alive. And just about the same period the 
well-known Cardinal de Bongy rid himself of his numer- 
ous creditors by poison, escaping, through church in- 
fluence, all punishment for his crime. To show the 
taste for poisoning that existed at this time, one can 
quote the soldier who, on being told off to rid the Duke 
of Guise of an enemy by assassination, demurred to 
this method of killing, saying that he was quite willing 
to poison the individua! in question. About 1670, too, 
the infamous Marquise de Brinvilliers came promi- 
nently to the fore. History gives her as an anomalis- 
tical being enough—a rare compound of cruelty, pas- 
sion, and piety—a cool and smiling murderess, bearing 
a brave front and a placid brow to hide a black heart 
—and yet almost a bigot in her creed. Under a guise 
of charity she moved among the sick and poverty- 
stricken, an apparent angel of goodness, uttering divine 
precepts and words of comfort to the actual victims of 
her fiendish art—for to test the diabolical concoction 
called “succession powder” she carried on wholesale 
slaughter among the unfortunate inmates of the Hotel 
Dieu, and, having thoroughly convinced herself of its 
efficacy in the destruction of human life, she at once 
commenced to experiment on her own father, out of 
vengeance for his supposed share in the incarceration 
of St. Croix, her lover, in the Bastile. Though this 
tragedy occurred centuries ago, it does not require a 
very vivid imagination to picture the last hours of the 
unfortunate Dreux d’Aubray, blessing with his dying 
breath the devoted attendant in his mysterious illness, 
the daughter whose fair face had bent so tenderly over 
his own and whose soft white hand had so carefully 
smoothed his pillow. Once he was buried, la belle 
marquise, shielded by her rank, but principally by her 
world-wide reputation for goodness and piety, from 
suspicion even, went on her way rejoicing. She had 
avenged the wrongs of her lover by killing her father. 


Deaths from Strange Causes—From Pearson’s Weekly 

Homer actually died of a broken heart from disap- 
pointment through not guessing a riddle, and Anacreon 
was choked with a grape-stone. Sophocles, according 
to one tradition, died of joy at being victor in his last 
tragic contest, and Alexis, writes Plutarch, fell dead on 
the stage while they were crowning him with laurel. 
Coming down to later times, the fate of the unfortunate 
Abbé Prévost, author of Manon Lescaut and other 
novels, was peculiarly sad. In passing through the 
Forest of Chantilly he was seized with an apoplectic fit, 
and carried by some woodcutters to the village surgeon 
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as dead. He proceeded to open the body, when the 
wretched man was aroused to a consciousness of his 
agonies and the horror of his situation, from which he 
shortly afterward expired. Both in past and modern 
times a not uncommon cause of death has been exces- 
sive laughter. Margutte succumbed to uncontrollable 
laughter provoked by the comical efforts of a monkey to 
accoutre itself in a pair of boots. Pietro Aretina, a 
well-known Italian littérateur of the Renaissance, was 
so tickled at a certain story, that leaning his chair back 
to laugh with greater freedom, he slipped and dashed 
out his brains on the marble floor. Numerous striking 
instances of death from fright and fear have occurred 
at various times. Montaigne tells of a man who was 
pardoned upon the scaffold, and was found to have ex- 
pired while waiting the stroke. Frederic I. of Prussia 
was sleeping one day in his arm-chair when his wife, 
Louisa of Mecklenburg, hopelessly mad, having escaped 
} 


from her keepers made her way to his private apart- 
t P 


ments, and after wounding herself by breaking through 
a glass door, appeared before her husband. The king, 
from whom her malady had been kept secret, was so 
horrified at her aspect that he imagined he saw before 
him the “ White Lady,” whose apparition has invaria- 
bly been supposed to announce the death of a prince 
of the house of Brandenburg. At that moment he was 
seized with a violent fever, of which he died. The 
poet Shenstone died as eccentrically as he lived. It 
appears that “he had quarrelled with his housekeeper, 
and, relapsing into a fit of sulks, he insisted on sleeping 
in a cart in the back yard. The result was a fever 
which carried him off.” Persons in the most robust 
state of health have died from the expectation of dying. 
The abbess of a French convent, the Princess Gonzaga 
of Cleves, and Guise, the contemporary Archbishop of 
Rheims, hoaxed one of the nuns by night, and exhorted 
her as a person who was about to die. While in the 
act of their cruel and heartless scheme they whispered 
to each other, “She is just departing.” But to their 
astonishment she actually died. A case is related of a 
condemned man who was handed over to some French 
physicians, who, to try the effects of the imagination, 
told him that it was intended to dispatch him by bleed- 
ing. Without the loss of a drop of blood his spirit died 
within him from the mental impression, and when the 
veil was raised he had ceased to live. Goldsmith fell 
a victim to the foolish practice of prescribing for him- 
self. Nicholas Breakspeare, the only Englishman who 
ever attained the eminence of the Papal throne, was 
choked by a fly. Many strange instances are recorded 
of death having been accelerated by a strong presen- 
timent. A number of famous’ men have died from 
excessive grief. To quote one pathetic instance, we 
are told how Guidi, surnamed the Italian Pindar, while 
on his journey to present Pope Clement XI. with the 
beautifully illuminated copies of the six Homilies of 
the Pontiff, which he had turned into verse, discovered 
a typographical error, which caused him such grief that 
he was seized with apoplexy and expired some hours 
afterward. The death of Sir John Suckling was almost 
unparalleled, having been produced by a penknife in 
his boots. He had been robbed by his valet, who fled, 
and knowing that his master would pursue him as soon 
as the theft was discovered, he stuck the blade of a 
penknife in his boot. Suckling, perceiving that he had 
been robbed, acted as the villain anticipated, and 
plunging his foot into the boot, ran the knife into the 
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flesh, and died of the consequences. With some per- 
sons the first symptom of approaching death is the 
strong presentiment that they are about to die. Oza- 
nam, the mathematician, while in apparent health, re- 
jected pupils, from the feeling that he was at the eve 
of death. Soon after he expired of an apoplexy. 
Flechier, the divine, had a dream which foreshadowed 
his impending dissolution, and believing it to be a 
warning from heaven, he sent for a sculptor and ordered 
his tomb at once, with the remark that there was no 
His speedy decease proved that his pre- 
Mozart wrote his im- 





time to lose. 
monition was not unfounded. 
mortal Requiem under the conviction that it would be 
for himself. When life was flitting fast he called for 
the score, and musing over it said, “ Did I not tell you 
truly that it was for myself I composed this death- 
chant?” Another great artist in another department 
—Hogarth the painter—having a premonition of im- 
pending death, chose for his subject “The end of all 
things’ as emblematic of the coming event. He began 
the next day, labored at the picture with assiduity, and 
when he had given it the last touch, seized his palette, 
broke it in pieces, and said, “I have finished.” The 
print was published in March, under the title of “ Finis,” 
and Hogarth died in October. In explanation of these 
and similar premonitions John Hunter said: “ We some- 
times feel within ourselves that we shall not live, for 
the living powers become weak and the nerves commu- 
nicate the intelligence to the brain.” Hunter’s own 
death seemed to be a confirmation of this dictum. “He 
intimated, on leaving home for the hospital, that if a 
discussion which waited him there took an angry turn 
it would prove his death. <A colleague gave him the 
lie. The coarse word verified the prophecy, and he 
expired almost immediately in the next room. 





Three Phantom Riders—From the Philadelphia Item 

In Harnett County, twenty-five miles north of Fay- 
etteville, North Carolina, stands the ruins of a once 
fine residence in the midst of a plantation overgrown 
by briars and old field pines. The fences have all 
rotted away, and the old house has for years been the 
abode for bats and owls. It is known as the “haunted 
Morrison place,” and there is not a negro in all that 
section, and but few white people, who could be in- 
duced to go near the old house after sundown. A long, 
shaded lane divides the old plantation, passing near 
the house. For a mile the lane runs in a straight line, 
with mulberry, mock orange, and magnolia trees grow- 
ing thick on each side, then it reaches the forest. 
Every night the measured hoof-beats of horses are 
heard coming down the gravelled driveway which leads 
up to the door of the old mansion from the lane. 
Coming out from under the shadows of the cedar and 
magnolia trees in the lawn a milk-white steed, bearing 
two ghostly riders, a man and a woman, turns to the 
left into the long, dark lane. For a little distance the 
hoof-beats are heard slow and regular, then another 
ghostly steed—a black one—with a single rider comes 
down the same gravelled walk and turns into the lane 
in the same direction. Then a faint weird scream of 
terror is heard, a shout from the rider of the black 
steed, and then the phantom horses and riders begin a 
Faster and faster fall the hoof-beats 
down the long, dark lane, the black steed with its single 
rider all the time gaining on the white one with its 
Never was there steeple-chase over 


race to death. 


double burden. 
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brook and hurdles as exciting as the road race of the 
phantom horses with ghostly riders down the dark lane 
through the “haunted Morrison place.’”” Where the 
lane narrows into the wagon road at the edge of the 
forest, stands a giant oak tree. There the white steed 
falls to the ground. There is a moan of agony. The 
black steed and rider reach the same spot in a mo- 
ment, then they, too, disappear, and all is still. The 
race is ended. ‘There is no applause for the winner, 
no shouts of victory—it was arace to death. Ask a 
native of that locality to tell you the story of the 
“haunted Morrison place,” and with a shudder he 
may answer, “It is too horrible.” Years ago, Carroll 
Morrison, the richest man in all that section, lived in 
the mansion, and his hundreds of slaves cultivated the 
tich plantations which yielded him a princely income. 
Morrison was a cold, cruel man, hated by all who knew 
him. He tortured his slaves for amusement, when 
under the influence of liquor, and many are the tales 
told of his fiendish cruelty. He kept a stable of fast 
race-horses and a pack of hounds, and often amused 
himself hunting down the poor slaves who sometimes 
sought to escape his cruelty by running away. When 
near fifty years old, Morrison married Rebecca Thomas, 
the pretty daughter of a well-to-do-planter. It was nota 
True, Morrison was pleased by the girl’s 
Her parents forced her to 
Their married 
Morrison 


love-match. 
beauty, but she hated him. 
marry him because of his great wealth. 
life was torture to the beautiful young girl. 
soon became madly jealous of her, and his cruelty cul- 
minated in his chaining her in a vacant room in the 
house. Before her marriage Mrs. Morrison loved a 
young man in the neighborhood, and had promised to 
marry him. One day, while in chains, she managed, at 
great risk to herself and the messenger, to send him a 
note telling him her condition, and begging him to 
rescue her. The note was delivered by a faithful slave, 
who brought back an answer from the faithful lover 
that he would attempt to rescue her that night. He 
came, entered the house by stealth, broke the chains, 
and carried his loved one out of the house in his arms. 
His horse was concealed on the lawn, and placing 
Mrs. Morrison in front of him, he mounted and rode 
toward the long lane as quietly as possible. The jeal- 
ous husband, however, had been aroused, and their flight 
was discovered. Quickly mounting his favorite race- 
horse, Morrison started in pursuit. He caught sight of 
the lovers as they turned into the long lane, and then 
began a mad race for life and liberty. Where the road 
made a bend at the end of the lane, stood a large oak. 
As the horse the lovers rode attempted to make the 
turn there his feet gave way and the two riders were 
thrown with terrible force against the oak and instantly 
killed. The horse fell, and before he could rise the 
horse ridden by Morrison was upon him. Horse and 
rider went down. Morrison was thrown twenty feet by 
the fal! of his horse, and his neck was broken. Only 
the horses escaped instant death, and they were crip- 
pled. Morrison had no near relatives, and his heirs 
were soon fighting in the courts for possession of the 
rich estate. The war freed the slaves, and as quickly 
as possible they moved away from the old plantation, 
declaring it haunted. No one would live in the old 
house, and as the litigation continued from year to 
year, the place soon went to ruin. Many have seen 
the phantom race to death down the long, dark lane, 
and the place is shunned as though a curse were on it. 
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Loop Head—E. G. A. Holmes—Poems 
A sheer surf-beaten island fronts the shore 






Close to the headland cliffs, whence stormy waves 






Have rent it; there the sea, imp. isoned, raves 


een dark dunge alls, and evermore 
Between dark dungeon walls, and rm 





Deep in that chasm, with sullen booming roar, 





Comes surging in a rushing, raging tide, 







That pants and boils, and climbs each dripping 
Then sinks as madly as it rose before. 


Beyond, bright crests of ocean waves are tost 





Into the far, faint haze that ends the view: 






Northward, the headlands of a rocky coast 
Are white with surf—while southward, broad and blue, 
The Shannon rolls, in tranquil majesty, 


Into the billows of the boundless sea. 










The Famous Sonnet of Arvers—Lippincott's 
My soul has its own secret ; life its care: 


A hopeless love, that in one moment drew 





The breath of life. Silent its pain I bear, 






Which she who caused it knows not,—never knew. 


Alas! by her unmarked, my passion grew 







As by her side I walked,—most lonely there. 
And long as life may last I am aware 
I shall win nothing, for I dare not sue; 


Whilst she whom God has made so kind and sweet 





Goes heedless on her way with steadfast feet, 






Unconscious of Love’s whispers murmured low. 
To duty faithful as a saint, some day 


eading these lines, all filled wi er, she'll say, 
Reading these | ll filled with her, she'll say 





‘Who was this woman?” and will never know. 













The Sublime— Wilfrid Scawen Blunt—Poems 
To stand upon a windy pinnacle, 






Beneath the infinite blue of the blue noon, 
And underfoot a valley terrible 









As that dim gulf, where sense and being swoon 

When the soul parts; a giant valley strewn 
With giant rocks; asleep, and vast, and still, 

And far away. The torrent, which has hewn 
His pathway through the entrails of the hill, 


Now crawls along the bottom and anon 





Lifts up his voice—tremendous, muffled roar, 





Borne on the wind an instant, and then gone 





Back to the caverns of the middle air; 






A voice as of a nation overthrown 


With beat of drums, when hosts have marched to war. 









The Unknown Sculptor of the Apollo—-Alex. Anderson 
Wert thou a mortal in whose mortal mind 


The lightnings of conceptions flash’d and wrought, 






Till by the genius of creative thought 
A god sprang forth, the mightiest of his kind ? 


What visions were within thee, when the stone 





Took that most splendid shape—when all the gods 





Saw thee, thou heaven-scaler of abodes, 







Till then held sacred unto them alone, 
Climb, and with sudden grasp drag down and bind 


Their mightiest in marble? Was it shame, 







Burning like fire upon their brows, to see 
Their grand Immortal chain’d among our kind, 
That in their wrath they hurl’d this curse on thee— 
The splendid glory of a nameless name ? 
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THE SONNET—A CLUSTER OF BRILLIANTS 


The Parting 


One great Thought to the People, that 


My heart a cemetery is, wherein 











Two gazed into a pool, he gazed and she, 
Not hand in hand, yet heart in heart, I think, 
Pale and reluctant on the water's brink, 
As on the brink of parting which must be. 
Each eyed the other’s aspect, she and he, 
Each felt one hungering heart leap up and sink, 
Each tasted bitterness which both must drink, 
There on the brink of life’s dividing sea. 
Lilies upon the surface, deep below 
Two wistful faces craving each for each, 


Resolute and reluctant without speech : 


A sudden ripple made the faces flow 


One moment joined, to vanish out of reach: 


So those hearts joined, and ah! were parted so. 


Death's Sting—Sir Noel Paton—Poems 


Could I have sung one Song that should survive 


The singer’s voice, and in my country’s heart 


Find loving echo—evermore a part 


ae 


Of all her sweetest memories; could I give 


should prove 
The spring of noble action in their hour 


Of darkness, or control their headlong power 


With the firm reins of Justice and of Love; 


pUSL 


Could I have traced one Form that should express 


The sacred mystery that underlies 


All Beauty, and through man’s enraptured eyes 


Teach him how beautiful is Holiness,— 


I had not feared thee. But to yield my breath, 


Life’s Purpose unfulfilled !—This is thy sting, O Deat 


Fiat Nox— Edg: ww Saltus—Love and Lore 


Three furtive phantoms ceaselessly unite 


And toss the gauntlet, and prepare each night 
To battle each with each till one shall win. 
Beautiful as an uncommitted sin 

Is one, with but an arrowed bow bedight ; 

And one is armed in flame and mailed in light; 
The third bears the swift scythe, curved keen and thin. 


The restless combat for my heart, their prey, 


1 


Began long years ago, yet still they brawl, 

Though Love—the first phantom—faints for breat! 
And soon will falter, weary of the fray : 

Then Fame will drop the sword, and both will fail, 


And leave the triple victory to Death. 







Calm—R. K. Munkittrick—Harper’s Bazar 
Now morning on the pulseless ocean throws 
Its white-winged kiss, and in the smile of day 
Dissolves the sea’s pale drapery of spray, 
While the new moon beneath its bosom goes ; 
It shimmers faintly in the kindling rose 
Of dawn that flecks the weary wastes of gray. 
A soothing quiet stretches far away 
That seems the incarnation of repose ; 
The music of the sea—that’s never still— 
Breathes its celestial spirit on the calm, 
Like a soft prelude from the tide of sleep; 
While the first sunbeams tremulously fill 
Yon idle sail that, spread for isles of palm, 


Rests like a day-dream on the shining deep. 


Christina G. Rossetti—Magazine of Art 
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THE SKETCH BOOK—CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 


\abbit’s-Foot Luck—From Yenowine’s News 
“Do I believe dat dis yere rabbit’s fut brings me 


darky in shrill tones as he 
“Why, sah, if it hadn’t 


luck?” repeated the old 
softly brushed his chin with it. 
a bin fur dis fut dar’s no tellin’ what might a happened 
Look at dat Julius He ‘lowed dat 
a rabbit's fut was no good, an’ whar is he now? + Went 
an’ in bout er 


to me. Tompkins. 


up to Louisville to work in a pork-house 


ae ae eS Re 
week he diea wid smalt-pox. 


Yes 
“An’ Iook at de time Iwas on dat coal-barge at 
Mobile. Had dis yere fut hangin’ to my neck by a 
blue string, an’ some of dem niggers called me ‘ Hoodoo,’ 
an’ was gwine to take it away from me an’ feed it toa 
dog. When dat barge struck a snag an’ went to de 


bottom, who got saved? Dis yere pusson an’ nobody 





else. Four of ’em went right down like rocks, jist like 
dey might hev expected.” 
. Li fc A JY l sd 
‘Yes, sah, an’ how was it de time de ghost of Peter 
Robbins « 1 scroonin’ frew our nayborhood? Pete 
he was hung up at Greenville, you know. I was right 
dar’ an 1 it all, an’ when he swung off I kissed dis 
rabbit's fut fo’ tims Some of de folks laughed at 
me, an’ ¢ 1 mea fool nigger. But how did it cum 
out? Peter's ghost cum up to Langville an’ scart 
body outer his shoes—everybody but me. Neb- 


ver Knocked on m 


my doah, an’ nebber left no smell of 
Couldn’t do it, you know. 


i 2 7 < RR. 
round my Cabin. 





Wiis NIC 
Dis yere fut was pawin’ him away all de time.” 

“Will any rabbit's foot bring a person luck?” 

“No, sah! No, sah! Dat’s de reason I wouldn't 
sell dis « fur a millyun dollars in gole! De sarcum- 
stances has got to be right. You has got to find your 
rabbit in de full of de moon. De wind has got to be 
from de east. Dat rabbit has got to be huntin’ fur 
jimweed to cure a cataract in his left eye. You has 
got to creep up an’ kill him wid a stick dat a dead 
man has carried, an’ when you ar’ takin’ off de fut you 
has got to |] a ghost cry out downin de cotton. Oh, 


Doan you let none of dese yere common nig- 


no, sah. 


cers sell you no common rabbits’ futs. 


keep de kyars on de track till you got over to Decatur.” 
Old Jack Watts’ Christmas—From the Chicago Times 

It was during holiday week, twenty-four years ago, 
ill-fated steamship Atlantic was wrecked upon 
fs on “ Devil's Cradle,” within forty feet of the 
und west coast of Nova Scotia. It was 


one of the most disastrous of ocean horrors on record. 


The oldest resident of that vicinity is venerable, silver- 
haired Jack Watts, who has just turned his eighty-second 
year. He is a stalwart, hardy, rough, weather-beaten 
fisherman with a brilliant record for bravery. 

* To I remember that night? Do I? You wouldn’t 


k that question, my boy, if you had been here, for if 
you lived ever so many lives you would not forget that 


awful night through all eternity,” said he, and the 
turdy old man’s voice auivered as he paused fo cle: 
sturdy old mans voice quivered as he paused to Clear 


his throat, and his eves glistened. 
“ Well, sir,’ he continued, “you remarked that this 
was a stormy nizht when you came in. Pshaw! this is 


nothing. Sure there is a bit of a storm brewing and a 





Dey wouldn't , 





rather stiff breeze, but nothing worth noticing. Look 
out a bit.” And as he opened the door a gust of wind 
extinguished the lamp, leaving the room in darkness. 
We walked out bluff. The air was 
murky, raw, and growing bitter cold. Eighty feet be- 
low, the waves dashed against the rocks, pounding like 


toward the 


some enormous sledge-hammer, with a noise like dis- 
tant thunder, and causing the ledge under our feet to 
vibrate with each blow. 

The phosphorescent foam on the crests of the break- 
ers enabled me to dimly see the huge, angry billows 
tumultuously chasing each other shoreward, and break- 
ing upon the projecting edges of the rocky reef. 

Far away in the distance there was now and then 
tiny point of light—of some vessel; so far 


i 
5 


visible a 
that it would wholly disappear for awhile, and then 


i 


again come into view. 

“That light is about sixty miles away, and a steamer, 
likely one of the English or French liners,” he said. 
We had reached near the very edge of the bluff—as 
far as it was safe to ga—when my companion pressed 


my arm and paused. Stretching out his arm and 
with his long, bony fingers, he exclarmed: 


pointing 
eighty feet 


“Down there, just beyond us—it is 
from dry land—you see that dark 
That is the ‘ Devil's Cradle,’ and is under water at very 


1 


oniy 


° 1 
streak in the sea? 





ae : isc called that nam caus he reef j 
high tide. It is called that name because the reef is 


t 

like a set of b 
that runs on tl 

and pounded and shook the wrecks, very much as a 

until they are torn to pieces. Nine 


But that was not 


the sharp rocks hold a vessel 


ig SAWS; 
1em, and sometimes the sea has beaten 
il 


cradle is rocked, 


have been lost there during my time. 
the luck of the Atlantic, which was too firmly set in the 
rocks to be moved, and the waves pounded and _ broke 
But 


It was cold—bitter cold—and 


her in two, and after awhile tore her to pieces. 
that night set in hard. 
the sun went down in a blinding snow-storm, and the 
wind blew every way with a force that was awful; then 
came sleeteand hail that cut your very clothes, and drew 
blood wherever it struck your flesh. All the time the 
wind was raising and the air was getting more bitterly 
cold. It was so cold that the air seemed to sting you, 
and the wind would whirl you around almost off your 
feet; it whistled and howled and screeched with a 
frightful noise. I says to my pious old woman: ‘ Mary 
Ann, it does seem as though hell itself had been let 
loose to-night,’ and says she to me, ‘ Jimmy, I believe 
it is—but—Jimmy—hark!’ and she and I ran to the 
window and looked out and listened. . 

“Well, with all that unearthly uproar of the tempest, 
you could not hear much else, yet we did hear a faint 
‘boom,’ like the sound of a cannon; in a minute or two 
we saw a streak of fire shooting up through the snow 
hail, and then we knew that the Devil’s Cradle 
‘God help the 


and 
had, or would have, another wreck. 
poor souls,’ I cried, and Mary Ann went down on her 
knees and prayed for them and the poor lad of ours— 


our boy Jamie—whom we thought was on an East In- 


dia merchantman. But-— he — wasn’t, though——” 
and the old man’s voice was choked into silence. 

“ Well, sir,” he resumed, “the wife put on a boiler 
the fire. We always do 


good use for it, if some 


of water, and I put wood to 
when we think we may have 
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are rescued. Then I ran out in the storm. I wasa 
good bit of a strong man then, sir, but I could hardly 
stand up in that gale; it blew with awful force, and one 
could not see ten feet away, yet I pushed on to just 
about where we are standing. Another rocket shot up, 
and its track of fire disclosed an awful sight. It was 
all in a minute, and [ had to strain my eyes and look 
under the peak of my hat through the blinding storm. 
There was a great, big, splendid ocean steamship driven 
over the outer edge of the reef; the waves looked 
though the whole bottom of the ocean had violently 
heaved them up; they were actually like mountains, 
and they lifted that huge steamer up and let it down, 
bumping over those Jagge< ed points of flinty rock. 

“Then all was pitchy darkness again, and although I 
could not see anything I kept my eyes in the same di- 
rection. In a few minutes another rocket shot up, and 
again I saw that noble vessel lifted up almost out of 
the water by a mighty wave; astern it seemed caught 
and pivoted on one great point of rock; then it was 
wheeled around, and as the waters receded the bare, 
rough rocks seemed like a huge jaw, down into which 
the steamer dropped with a crashing noise of broken 
iron, glass, tackling, and machinery. Loud above all, 
I could hear the smothered but unmistakable sound 
of women’s shrieks and the shouts of men. 

“Then all was inky-black darkness, and the waves 
and winds vied with each other in transcending their 


fiendish part. I had hard work to hold my balance— 





keep my feet—and get to onr little home. 

“We were up at daybreak, and as the storm abated 
I joined some neighbors and went down to the cliffs. 
There we saw the noble steamship hard fast on the rocks, 
split in the centre and strained all over. The waves were 
yet furiously breaking over her; ice had formed on va- 
rious parts of the deck, bulwarks, and rigging; bodies 
were frozen stark and stiff. 
grave—not a living soul in sight on board. 


All was as silent as the 
But few 
bodies were washed ashore until the next day, and one 
had been thrown up near where I stood. I leaned and 
reached forward and drew it in. It was the body of 
man; his overcoat had been twisted over the face, and 
was stiff with a casing of ice. We turned the corpse 
over, loosened the garment, and drew it down, showing 
the face. Merciful God! it was our Jamie! As we were 
afterward informed by a shipmate of his, he had planned 
it to come home and surprise us Christmas Day.” 

The old man sobbed a moment or two, and then 
exclaimed: “ Yes, our Jamie did come home, and he 
did surprise us, but what a sad surprise it was. You 
will not wonder now I remember so well the night of the 
wreck of the Atlantic, when our Jamie came home.” 


Farmer Boffin’s Equivalent—From the Pittsburgh Dispatch 

It was a clean case of negligence on the part of the 
engineer. He should have whistled at the crossing 
and slowed up. He did neither. Farmer Boffin, driv- 
ing in to market on a load of hay, was half-way across 
the tracks when the express struck the wagon. Farmer 
Boffin and the two horses never knew what struck them. 

These facts were laid before Julius Burnett, Esq., 
solicitor to the railroad, and he said in his pleasant 
way: “Farmer Boffin will cost about $5,000, more than 
he was worth, if the case goes to court. We must set- 
tle this with the widow at once.” 

So Mr. Burnett adjusted his clerical white tie—and 


took the first train for Moon’s Rest. It was a hot and 
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dusty walk to the Boffin farm, but when he clasped 
Mrs. Boffin’s hand and murmured a few words of apol- 
ogetic sympathy the attorney was the cooler of the 
two. Then he began: “ The Atlantic and Northeast- 
ern Railroad Company have sent me, madam, to offer 
their deepest sympathy. No accident that has ever 
happened on our line has been so deeply regretted, I 
assure you, madam, and 

“Them horses was wuth a plum two hundred dol- 
lars,” broke 
corner of her apron, “ 

ol’ Zeph Hanks las’ Aprile.” 

“As I was saying, madam,” continued Mr. Bi urnett, 





in the widow, rubbing her eyes with the 
Joshua wouldn't take less, he 





“our eiges any is deeply grieved—Mr. Boffin was a 
“An’ the wagon’s all knocked to kindlin’ wood,” 
interrupted Mr. Boffin’s relict. 
“That's precisely what I came to see you about, 


said the attorney, changing his course to catch the 
wind, “in an hour like this, when the heart is bowed 
down, a little ready money is often very desirable, and 
I see you are a woman who believes in doing business 
in a business-like manner. Now, those horses, Mrs. 
Boffin, I feel sure our company would replace them. 
me can be done for $150, can’t it? Say, one fifty 

“Two hundred dollars won’t buy them horses’ 
equals,” said Mrs. Bofiin decidedly. 

“Then we will pay $200 for the horses,” cheerfully 
assented the lawer; “now, for the wagon—we are pre- 
pared to be liberal, Mrs. Boffin; we know what it is to 
lose a wagon in this heart-rending way—shall we say 
$25 for the wagon?” 


head and murmured: “It’s 


nothin’ but kindlin’ wood,” adding sharply: “ You've 


Mrs. Boffin nodded her 


forgotten the hay and the harness—they ain’t no good 


to me now—an’ that harness wur nearly new.” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Boffin,” the lawyer said, “I was 
coming to that—$15 ought to cover that—you regard 
that as satisfactory, of course. Let’s see—$225 and 
$15 is $240. And now, madam, as to that excellent 
husband of yours, it is my melancholy duty,” here he 
paused, and Mrs. Boffin took up the parable with: 
“Joshua was a powerful worker—nigh on 20 year he 
run this farm—and hired men’s so wuthless.”’ 

“Precisely, Mrs. Boffin; let's say $10 for Mr. Boffin, 
and I'll draw you a check right now for $250.’ 

And a check of that size went to the credit of 
Mrs. Boffin’s bank account that very day. 


A Ladies’ Cricket Match—From the St. James Budget 

It was played on the private ground at Chatfield 
Park and all the county went there. Punctually at 2 
P.M., after early luncheon, the home team went out to 
seld, Lady Chatfield having unfortunately lost the 
toss. This threatened to cause a momentary unpleas- 
antness, it being suggested that the coin should have 
been produced by one of the umpires and not bv the 
captain of the opposite side. It is also said that 
Lady Chatfield had tried to catch the shilling while 
spinning in mid-air, and so diverted it. Both objec- 
tions were overruled by Major Battersby, who had con- 
sented, at the particular request of Lady Chatfield, to 
umpire till tea-time. The sporting reporter of the 
County Chronicle began his account by dilating on the 
beauty of the weather, the ground, and the costumes 
of the players; and then went on to say: 

“Miss Helen Poundall and the Hon. Grace Chillton 
led the defence, the former batswoman receiving the 
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first ball at the Model Dairy end from Mrs. Marden 
Parke (under-hand medium), while from the pavilion 
end the leather was trundled by Miss Julia Chatfield 
(fast round). Both ladies set to work rapidly, Miss 
Poundall cutting the first delivery through the slips for 
three, while her fair colleague, after missing the first 
stroke, placed a long hop to the off neatly between long 
and mid on, and obtained four, etc.” 

Major Battersby made a very good umpire; and 
though he says he would rather be referee at an inter- 
national prize fight or a Black Country football match, 
he does not really mean it. Of course it was alarming 
at first to be expected always to decide in favor of a 
particular side; but he got used to it, and when Miss 
Pillingham appealed to him from the other end, after 
trying to stump Mrs. Bowlby, the captain of the visi- 
tors’ team, he answered quite firmly: 

“Ask the other umpire.” 

“ But you are our umpire,” cried Miss Pillingham. 

“The other umpire can see and I can’t. I’m look- 
ing after the bowler.” 

“ But, Major Battersby, can’t I ask you if I prefer 
it? Must I ask their umpire?” 

“ Certainly.” 

And the Rev. Morgan Thwaites justified her scru- 
ples by saying “ Not out,” and Miss Pillingham said 
“Of course!” and somebody else said “ Hush!” But 
though Mr. Thwaites got a little red, he gave Mrs. 
Bowlby out a few minutes later, when a brilliant shot 
by Long-legs knocked the stumps down while she was 
trying to induce }*‘ss Bracegirdle 
It really showed a forgiving 


at the other end 
to leave her ground. 
spirit on his part, and Miss Pillingham was touched. 
Long-leg—who, by-the-by, was a very long-legged slip 
of a girl in her teens, name unknown, but said to be 
on a visit to the Chatfields—got huge credit for her 
throw. “ Really extraordinary! She must have had 
brothers to teach her,’ said every one; and no one 
was surprised when Lady Chatfield put her on to bowl 
instead of her sister-in-law, Miss Julia Chatfield. 
Long-leg, or Long-legs, as some one called her, came 
to the wicket with a bashful smile and a slight blush; 
she was freckled, and had short fair hair combed into 
a rather untidy straight fringe in front. She seemed, 
however, to have very decided views as to placing her 
field, and nearly frightened Point to death—she made 
her stand so close tothe bat. And she did bowl. The 
balls broke six inches every one of them with a “ buzz” 
as they came off the ground; which, aided by the imagi- 
nation of the batswomen, created quite a panic, and 
would have led toa regular “riot ” if another girl about 
the same age as the bowler had not come in when the 
sixth wicket fell, and made a stand. She seemed as 
expert with the bat as her contemporary in years was 
with the ball, for she cut and drove again and again to 
the furthest boundary, never giving a chance of a catch, 
and never flinching, though Long-legs pitched them 
straight at her toes and tried her with everything from 
yorkers and full pitches to those slowish long hops to 
the off which had produced so many catches in the 
neighborhood of the bowler and long-on. This Miss 
Spoof, as the new girl appeared to be called, was 
decidedly pretty, with lovely dark eyes, and though per- 
hapsa little angular in figure, as you would expect a girl 
of her years to be, had a neater waist than Long-legs, 
The corset-maker and the lady’s maid can do much 
even with the bread-and-butter miss, thought Major 
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Battersby, and he found an opportunity to ask Miss 
Spoof if she would be at the Chatfields’ ball on the 
folowing evening. She reddened becomingly and 
murmured that she was too young and that no one 
would dance with her. Major Battersby had just time 
to say that he for one certainly would, when he saw 
that the bowler was waiting. How that girl hit, and 
how she made her partners run! 

At last, just as every one was getting very cross, 
“ Long-legs” sent down a half volley, and had it re- 
turned within her reach by Miss Spoof. It was a breath- 
lessly exciting moment, for she stopped it with the 
tips of her fingers only, without holding it, but ran un- 
der it, reached it, succeeded in knocking it up and on, 
then got up to it again and held it like a vise, just 
keeping it off the grass, though she tripped over her 
dress, and, still holding up the ball, fell on the ground. 

# * % # * * 

Major Battersby was pondering upon it deeply as 
they all walked to the pavilion, when he heard Lady 
Chatfield say to him in a low voice: “ Don’t tell any 
one, please.”” He looked down at her; there was a 
twinkle in her eye which soon found a reflection in his. 
“T saw what you saw,” she said; “it was‘an omission. 
I gave him all the rest. I never thought of his turning 
head-over-heels like that.” 

“Who is he?” said Major Battersby, trying to be 
stern. “A nephew of our clergyman, come from Eton 
to spend his holidays here.” There was a moment's 
silence. ‘‘ Well,” said Major Battersby at last, as he 
helped her to sugar, “it’s not quite fair, is it?” 

“T don’t know; they have won all their matches; 
that Spoof girl always gets a lot of runs for them, and 
I did so want to beat them.” 

“And for ways that are dark, and for tricks that are 
vain,” Major Battersby began; but desisted and got 
himself a gin and ginger beer. He was just light- 
ing a cigar in the pavilion, when, through the thin 
boarding, he heard voices outside, one of which he 
recognized as that of Long-legs, the Eton boy. 

“Young knave,’ murmured the major, “he’s taking 
advantage of his disguise to flirt with that pretty little 
Miss Spoof; I ought at least to tell her mother; how 
they are laughing!” Presently they came nearer, and 
he could not help hearing what they said. 

“Fancy your spotting me,” said Miss Spoof. 

“Fancy you knowing me in this rig-out after three 
I knew you had gone to Harrow, and I thought 


years. 
Then I recognized 


you batted in the Harrow style. 
your eyes, and remembered how you acted the girl the 
Christmas before we left Rottingdean!” 

“T’m better got up than you now,” said Miss Spoof. 
“You've got such legs and arms. I knew you by your 
action. You bowl much as you did at old Rodwell’s, 
except that you have learned to break a bit from the 
on sometimes; you'd have bowled me round my legs 
once but for my dress-improver. By-the-by, did you 
hear my staylaces go when I hit that six?” 

“You make a deuced pretty sort of girl. 
minor, you know,” said Long-legs admiringly. 

“Don’t I, by Jove? That umpire with a mustache 
is quite mashed on me; he asked me if I’d dance with 
him at the ball to-morrow.” 

“ What a juggins! I'll tryand make him mash me,too.” 

Major Battersby did not listen any more. 

“Do you think me more unfair than other women?” 


said Lady Chatfield after dinner. “ We only just won.” 


Bowlby 
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Major Battersby is a quiet man and keeps his own 
counsel. So he said, rather emphatically: 

“No, Lady Chatfield, I do not.” And the subject 
dropped; but at the beginning of the term he wrote 
to a nephew of his, who is a big boy at Harrow, and 
asked him to look out for a dark-eyed boy called 
Bowlby, and lick him. There was a sovereign in the 
letter, and no doubt his nephew earned it. 


The Devils of War—M. Quad—New York Sunday Sun 

There is something terribly menacing in the “ ping”’ of 
a musket-ball as it cuts the air above the heads of 
men in line—something to try the nerves of the bra- 
vest, in the rush of a solid shot, but of all the devils in 
war the scream of a shell is the wickedest. A bomb- 
shell flies with a long “ w-o-u-s-h!”’ something like the 
rush of a big skyrocket, and there are shells used by 
the light artillery which fly with a sort of long-drawn 
sigh, not at all terrifying. But the man who hears the 
scream of a Whitworth shell, will never forget the sound 
to the day of his death. It is a concentration of the 
war-whoop of an Indian, the snarl of a tiger, the scream 
of a woman in mortal terror. It begins afar off with 
a muttered threat of vengeance; it grows upon the ear 
with a howl as of wolves in pursuit of the lone traveller; 
it comes nearer with shrieks of baffled rage; it is at 
hand with a scream which can be likened to nothing but 
the cries of a mob, mad for death and destruction. 

I have seen a dozen men killed by these Whitworth 
shells, and I verily believe that most of them were so 
terrified by the sounds, that they suffered nothing in 
the moment of death. One could tell, after a few ex- 
periences, whether the shell was in the direct line or to 
the right or left, but the coming ever brought a feeling 
of helplessness—a sort of dumb terror which held the 
limbs captive. One could not have run away had he so 
desired; but where could one run to? Who could say 
just where these terrors would fall—the instant they 
were to explode and send their fragments hither and 
thither to search out and claim their victims ? 

While the blockaders lay off the mouth of the Cape 
Fear River, two or three of the Whitworth guns were 
in constant use by the Confederates. They hada range 
of six miles and were almost as accurate as rifles. 
Whenever a blockader ventured in within range by 


daylight, she became a target for a Whitworth. If the 
wind was off shore we could hear one of the “ devils” 


almost as soon as it left the muzzle of the gun. Its 
flight began with a shriek of fiendish glee, changed to 
a moan of agony, rose to a scream for vengeance, and 
the last quarter of a mile was a combination of scream 
and shriek which brought the hair on end and the cold 
chills tothe spine. The man who pretended not to fear 
them was a base hypocrite. Our vessel was struck two 
or three times, and on five or six occasions had close 
calls, but the shells which struck were no more terrify- 
ing than those which dropped into the water with the 
hiss of a monster serpent a hundred feet away. 

To be killed by a shell bursting at the instant of 
contact means more than death. It means such com- 
plete annihilation as can be effected in no other man- 
ner on earth, except by the explosion of gunpowder 
or nitro-glycerin. The victim may see a flash, hear a 
roar, but it must come in the fiftieth part of a second. 
The vengeance of man grants him the merest iota of 
time. Those to the right and left see a flash of flame 


and hear an explosion and the “ w-h-i-n-g!” of frag- 
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ments, but the victim—perhaps the man on his imme- 
diate right or left—has been blotted off the face of 
the earth, as if he had never existed. When the roar 
of battle has died away to a low growl; when the growl 
has become an occasional mutter; when the mutter has 
lapsed to a gasp, in which a man in blue or gray yields 
up his life to a stray bullet, we will make a search. 
There is blood on the parched grass, bits of burned 
clothing on limb and bush, a lock of hair here and 
there with a bit of scalp attached. We may find a 
button or two, a broken and twisted gun-barrel or bay- 
onet, the visor of a soldier's cap. ‘That is all. These 
are the relics—the fragment:—of a soldier struck by a 
shell. That is, they may be. Sometimes not even a 
button is found—nothing but a splash on the earth to 
show that blood and fragments fell there. 

Into the New Life—Hollis W. Field—Detroit Free Press 
He was dying. He had risen in the morning a hale 
old man, upright under his burden of threescore and 
ten, but his limbs had been stricken powerless, his mind 
wandered, and he lay mumbling in his speech. 
chil- 


He 


jelds and the rivers—of friends; 


His children were around him—children and 
dren’s children—but the old man was a boy again. 
babbled of the greet 
and one golden arm of sunlight, shimmering upon the 
wall, seemed beckoning—beckoning him backward. 

“ Father!” 
“you are better now, father?” 


and the voice was very low and gentle; 
“Ay—dquite well, quite well,” and the feeble, reas- 
suring voice sank into a quiet sigh. 

“Father,” and there was infinite tenderness and pity 
in the trembling tones, “here is little Elsie, father 
you remember little Elsie?” 

His palsied fingers moved as if to touch the little one 
upon his pillow, and they took the powerless hand and 
rested it upon the child’s sunny head. And thus the 


the 


two lay quite content as hours crept by. 

The gray winter twilight settled down over the barren 
the 
darkly against the western sky. 
the quiet chamber of the dying, and a silence lay like 
Sty 


meadows, and leafless branches of the trees lay 


Shadows stole into 
a mantle over all, broken only by some noise of lu 


The breathings of the sl 


life outside. eepers came 
and went fitfully, and the little clock on the mantel 
clicked as if sparing the seconds grudgingly. 

Once the child stirred uneasily, and the swift, noise- 
less attempt of the mother to remove the little one 
roused the old man. 

“Don't take—her away,” and the hand of the dying 
man made a convulsive movement as if to hold he 
back. And so they watched and waited. 

The tickings of the clock had become less audible as 
the night wore on, and some one, noting that 1t was fast 
running down, moved toward it. 

“Don’t,” whispered the daughter. 
the breathing of the 


Still the clock 


It was nearing midnight, and 


dying man was fitful and uncertain. 
toiled on. Tick—tick—would it never cease? 


Calmly, painlessly, the last moments of recorded 


time 
were fast slipping out from an active life well spent. 

Suddenly the eyes of the old man opened and a new, 
strange light burned in them. 

“Yes, dearie,”’ he cried aloud, as if in answer to some 
celestial call, the eyes closed, and life had slipped out 
from his keeping. And on the mantel the beating of 
the weary heart of the little clock was stilled. 
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Some Tables of the Olden Time—Fashion and Fancy 

A pathetic historical picture is Richard II., the brave 
boy who defied Wat Tyler, the son of the heroic Black 
Prince, a prisoner at Pomfret, dying of cruel hunger! 
Every day the royal table was set with goodly meats as 
became a king. Every day he was led with ceremony 
to the board, the covers were lifted, the food carved, 
and then all the dishes were removed untouched! 
And this king was described by his chief cook as the 
best and royalest 
Under his household roof ten 
daily fed, and in his kitchen were three hundred cooks 
That kitchen, 


vyand (gourmand) that ever lived. 
thousand men were 


and scullions! Three hundred cooks! 
with its blackened rafters and huge yawning fireplaces, 
where whole trees were carelessly flung in, must have 
rivalled in dimensions those famous kitchens of old 
Italian monasteries, through which ran a “fair stream 
of running water well stocked with fish!” Surely no- 
where else were finny dainties ever eaten in such per- 
fection. They leaped and gambolled in their native. 
element; and but one little quarter of an hour later, 
hé presto!—they were served smoking hot on my 
King Richard’s “ Maister Cook” 


and 
Lord Abbot’s table. 
aforesaid must have been a learned man and a goodly 
scholar. We have evidence to prove it, for he wrote 
in the year of grace 1390, a vellum roll, still extant, 
The forme of Cury, which is undoubtedly the first 
This venerable 





English cookery book on record. 
parchment tells us what English people fed on full six 
centuries ago; what fare mine host of the “tabard” 
was likely to set before his motley crowd of guests; it 
enables us to guess the dishes that were served at that 
famous supper, on rush-strewn floor and tented field, 
given by the Black Prince to his royal captive, King 
John of France. Here and there, through the vellum 
roll, are suggestions for the right serving of such lordly 
dishes as peacocks cooked and replaced in their gor- 
geous plumage, standing with outspread tail, gilded 
beak and claws, at the head of the festal board; of 
monumental pasties, in which a boy could stand up- 
right—their progeny still survives in Devon and Corn- 
wall, where,so runs the homely country saying, “ The 
devil never dared cross the Tamar, fearing he would 
be cut into pieces and eaten in a pie”’—of castles of 
of mighty cakes, with castellated towers, and 


jelly; 
battlements thereof, and of 


knights perched 
many other strange devices as intermeats that recall 


on the 


to us the picturesque pages of De Joinville and Frois- 
sart. We can see the stately procession, preceded by 
trumpeters and hautbois ushering in the chatelain and 


chatelaine to dinner. Gigantic dishes looked not 
amiss on this long, massive oaken board where nobles 
and servants sat down together, the only dividing line 


being the great silver salt cellar. Some few “ advanced 
already bes 


‘privy parlors,” but that 


people” at this time had run to dine with 
their families and friends in ‘ 
was regarded as an arrogant innovation. Behind the 
chairs of knights and ladies, attentive to their slightest 


behest, stood varlet and tire-maid, of noble 


birth, too, for the servant’s condition was not an igno- 
and 


many a 


ble one, and it was the custom for young men 


maidens to be sent to other castles to be instructed in 


the duties of knighthood, and housewifery. Forks 
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there were none; nay, a whole century later the fol- 
lowing table directions were written by a most noble 
knight: “ Embew not the tablecloth, but wipe upon 
your napkin; look that your table knives be fairly pul- 
And so from the 


lished and your spoons be cleane.” 
under the 


great cupboards (sideboards), groaning 
weight of gold and silver plate, the varlets and tire- 
maids, at the end of each course, took basin and ewer 
of precious metal filled with fair water, and stood with 
napkin flung over one arm, obediently waiting till their 
lords and ladies had laved their hands. The plates 
were of pewter, and here comes a detail that seems 
somewhat repugnant to our modern manner: “ He that 
drank of my cup and eat of my plate, was then no figu- 
rat ve speech; it was esteemed the height of gallantry 
and bienséance for the knight and the lady to eat off 
one plate.” We read of a dinner where four hundred 
knights sat down to table, and each had beside him a 
lady, dame or pucelle, who ate off his plate, while the 
wife of Sir Lancelot du Lac complained bitterly of her 
husband's jealousy, saying that “it was many a long 
day since she had shared her plate with a knight.” 
The vast hall was of noble proportions, with raftered 
ceiling that reached to the top of the “keep,” or in- 
side tower, and great fireplaces that reached half-way 
to the ceiling. It was not easy to catch a glimpse of 
my lady’s plaisaunce, the fair orchard and meadow that 
was inclosed within the moat itself, for the windows, 
mostly of stained glass, were but small, and set in deep 
embrasures. Yet the rays of dancing sunlight, piercing 
through the vivid-hued casements, threw rich flashes of 
color on the sombre richness of an endless series of 
swaying pictures—hunting scenes, dalliance in the 
“plaisaunce,” gentle passages at arms, with queens of 
love and beauty smiling on approvingly. The unplas- 
tered walls were hidden with hangings of tapestry, the 
skilled work of generations of high-born needlewomen. 
Necessary as these rich hangings were to keep out the 
countless draughts, within their recesses there lurked a 
certain amount of danger; even so late as Elizabeth’s 
time, it was deemed well before speaking of any secret 
matter to thrust a sword through the arras, to make 
sure that no traitor was concealed therein. Another, 
and perhaps a greater danger in the eyes of the long- 
suffering duennas, was the facility with which these 
heavy portiéres hid a youth and damsel snugly en- 
sconced in the cushioned seat of a deep window recess, 
engaged in the frivolous amusement of gazing out at 
the court-yard, or passing merry jests from the “ Court 
of Love.” It has even been known, horror of hor- 
rors! that varlets and tire-maids enlivened the tedium 
of a state dinner by thus stealing off unperceived! The 
floor was fresh-strewn with green rushes, but carpets 
had been brought from the crusades, and there were 
rugs and dressed skins of beasts, and rich cushions care- 
lessly flung hither and thither. Knight-errantry was 
drawing to a close. Intrenched within their strong 
castles, men no longer as in the tenth century eat in 
armor, nor slept in the very conjugal chambers, with 
their horses ready saddled by their bedside. They 
now wore long silken gowns like women, “ broidered 
with flowers like a mead.” One knight, Sir John Arun- 
del, had no less than fifty suits of cloth of gold. Yet spite 
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of this affected nonchalance, they were simple soldiers 
and hunters still. Many came to table with hooded 
falcon on the wrist. They loved to listen to the war- 
like tales of jongleurs and to wander away with these 
skilled narrators into the golden mists of fairyland; 
that glorious, glowing country where there were always 
dragons to fight and princesses to deliver. By-and- 
by, before the mist becomes too uproarious, the ladies 
will be glad to retire to the 
there they will discuss these wondrous medizval fétes, 


‘ 


‘ withdrawing-room,” and 


where tables, groaning with goodly fare, were laid in 
every street; little children, dressed as angels, blowing 
trumpets to invite all who would, to partake; fountains 
spouting forth wine from one mouth, mead from an- 
other, milk from a third, strong water from a fourth! 
We are, however, too apt to suppose that days of chiv- 
alry were days of romance fighting and feasting only, 
unhampered by modern every-day cares, but on looking 
back we find that our ancestors had numberless com- 
monplace duties. In the Paston letters we read of 
a noble knight writing and rewriting about an old cloth 
gown of his sister’s. In the chapel itself there was a 
kind of spy-hole through which the chatelaine could 
cast a glance at the scullions without interrupting her 
devotions; indeed, the more we investigate the more 
we discover that the position of the chatelaine of one 
of those great castles closely resembled, with its honors 
and onerous duties, that of the mistress of a great 
Southern plantation in ante-bellum days. Read these 
directions for the right ordering of a household, written 
in 1690 by no less a personage than the most noble 
Lord Algernon Percy, Earl of Northumberland He 
must have been a courtly and gallant gentleman, for 
twice he was chosen to escort a royal bride; first Cath- 
erine, the rich heiress from Castille; later on Margaret 
Tudor, the bride of King James of Scotland. And 
yet no modern hotel-keeper could be more precise in 
the minutiz of his directions. “ Have sea-pies,”’ my 
lord commanded his servants, “but have them at 
the principal feasts and at none other times. Let the 
loaves of trencher bread be larger than the loaves of 
household bread, and let the chippings of all bread 
serve for my hounds. Let there be no herbs bought, 
seeing that the cooks have enow of herbs growing in my 
own gardens. Suckory, sow-thistle, and dent-de-lyon, 
herb and root are to be boiled with fresh meat. With 
beans boil onions; it willmake them less noyful. Bake 
my bread in mine own ovens, making it of meal as it 
cometh from the milne, and brew my beer in my own 
brew houses; and make my mustard within my walls, 
and see that one be provided to be groom of the scullery 
that can make it. Give twenty shillings, not more nor 
less, to the cooks on Easter Sunday. Bring all keys 
of all offices up to my counting house, every day when 
the latter dinner is done, let them be fetched again at 
three to serve out the drinkings (the beer and so on, 
answering to our tea and coffee), and let them be 
brought up again and remain up all night until the 
morning. Buy white herring, if they be at ten shillings 
the barrel. Open white herrings by the back; pick 
out the bones and the roe, and see that there be mus- 
tard. Give me for my breakfast,” says the noble lord, 
“and give my lady at our own board in Lent, a loaf of 
bread in trenchers, two manchets, a quart of beer and 
wine!! two pieces of salt fish, six baked herrings, four 
white ditto, or else a dish of sprats. Give us on flesh 
days in addition, a chine of mutton, or else a chine of 
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beef boiled; on Saturdays a dish of buttered eggs; on 
scrambling days, salt salmon and sliced turbot and a 
dish of flounders baked, or a dish of friedsmelts. Give 
to my eldest sons only half a loaf, and only one man- 
chet, and but a pottle of beer, and no wine; and give 
them a dish of butter, a piece of salt fish, and three 
white herrings. Give to the poor on each Maunday 
Thursday, loaves of bread, and garments, and hose, and 
pieces of money, one for each year that I have lived, 
and one for each year that my lady hath lived, and one 
for each year that each of my little children hath lived.” 

Tea-Tasting as an Exact Science—The New York Hera 

There are several hundred men in this city who earn 
their living by their fine senses of taste and smell. 
These men have devoted their lives to cultivation of 
the senses of taste and smell, and have developed these 
senses to such a high degree that they can detect the 
slightest difference in any substance which they put 
into their mouths. Asa diamond broker is able to tell 
the instant he gazes upon a glittering gem its charac- 
ter and value, and as an artist, with his cultivated eye, 
is able to detect every difference of shade or color, so 
these men by their cultivated tastes can detect the 
slightest adulteration or difference in any of the mate- 
rials which they have been trained to test. Liquors, 
whiskeys, and wines are largely tested and their price 
fixed by the sense of an expert liquor and wine taster. 
There are a large number of experts engaged in this 
business, but perhaps the experts whose taste is re- 
quired to be more finely cultivated, more acute, and 
more accurate than that of any others of this class of 


men, are those whose business it is to sample and 


test 
every invoice of tea that is imported into the city of 
New York. During the year just past there were im- 
ported into this city 82,000,000 pounds of tea. These 
teas come from many sections of China and Japan. 
One-half of the annual importations is Japan tea; the 
remaining moiety is distributed among the green teas, 
Formosas, Amoys, Foo Chows, and Congous; 14,000,- 
ooo pounds is green teas, 14,000,000 Formosa, 2,000,- 
ooo Amoy, 3,000,000 Foo Chow, and the remaining 
8,000,000 Congou. Each invoice of these teas con- 
tains a large number of different lines or grades. For 
instance, there are nine districts from which green teas 
are imported. Each invoice of green tea contains 
from ten to sixteen lines or grades, and each invoice 
of Japan, Foo Chow, or Formosa from eight to ten 
grades. Each one of these grades of tea when im- 


ported into the city of New York, and 


before being 
offered for sale by the wholesale merchant to the re- 
tailer, has to be tested and a price fixed upon it by 
expert tea tester. The tea tester tests this te: 
fixes the price upon it through his finely-cultivated 
sense of taste or smell. 
country has an agent located in China and Japan, who 
purchases for him the tea he wishes as he may order 
it. The purchase is made at a limit price fixed upon 
by the importer. Fot instance, if an importer having 
recently purchased an invoice of Japan tea at forty- 
five cents a pound wishes to replenish his stock at the 
same figure, he orders his agent in Japan to buy so 
many pounds of Japan tea ata price not to exceed 
forty-five cents. The agent purchases as directed, and 
ships the tea to his employer at this point. When the 
tea arrives here it is necessary, before the importer can 
sell it to the retail trade, to have it tested and its price 
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fixed by a recognized expert tea tester. If the tea 
happens to be of a shade lower grade than that which 
the importer desired and the expert fixes a price lower 
than that at which the importer purchased, the latter 
must stand the loss, unless he can find a customer who 
is willing to purchase at a profit on the price paid, not- 
withstanding that fixed by the tester. The largest im- 
porting houses of the city employ tea testers of their 
own. The other houses have their tea tested by a tea 
broker, whose sole business is in testing and fixing a 
price upon the delicate and finely-fiavored beverage of 
The American nation is not a tea- 
drinking nation. Although the population of the island 
of Great Britain is smaller than that of the United 
States, that nation imports 200,000,000 pounds of tea 


China and Japan. 


against our 82,000,000. The offices of these tea brokers, 
or tea tasters, in this city, are clustered together 
about lower Wall, Pearl, Front, and Water streets. It 
has been said that a tea tester really makes his living by 
committing slow suicide. It is a well-recognized fact that 
the excessive and constant drinking of tea is as danger- 
ous to the physical system as the excessive use of acohol, 
and those who ought to know assert that the majority of 
the men engaged in this method of earning a livelihood 
become so addicted to the stimulation produced by the 
drinking of tea that they are as much slaves to the 
habit as is the Frenchman to his absinthe or the Chi- 
The office of a tea broker or tea 
If one should 


nese to his opium. 
tester is a very curious-looking place. 
by mistake, not knowing anything about the manner 
in which teas are tested, drift into one of these places, 
he would hardly know what to think of the scene that 
presented itself to his eyes. To go into one of the 
lower part of Wall Street and 
sitting, half-dreamily, at a re- 
alternately from forty or fifty 
monotonous and regular move- 


large buildings in the 
there to find a man 
volving table, sipping 
different cups, as with 
ment of the hand he revolves the table, would indeed 
be a surprise to an average and unsuspecting citizen. 
The offices of these tea testers are in the main located 
on the second or third stories of the buildings in the 
A characteristic specimen is lo- 


locality mentioned. 
This one, however, 


cated at No. 142 Pearl Street. 
happens to be in the basement of the building. De- 
scending a flight of four steps, you open a glass door 
leading into the front or testing office. The office 
consists of a suite of two rooms. One is the testing- 
room, the other the storage-room. grate fire 
burns in a fireplace, and beside this is a small gas-stove 


A small 


which is used for the purpose of boiling the water with 
The room in which the test- 
If it gets too 


which the tea is drawn. 
ing is done is kept at an average heat. 
hot or too cold the atmosphere has its effect upon the 
delicate palate of the man who spends his mornings 
sipping, tasting, and determining the value of a grade 
A number of other rules are in force in these 
They differ, however, according to 


of tea. 
tea-testing rooms. 
the peculiar nervous temperament or habits of the man 
who does the tea-testing. One tea tester, with whom 
I came in contact, will not allow even an orange ora 
lemon to be cut in his testing-room during the hours 
in which he is to be engaged in his work. But few of 
them will allow any one to smokt a cigar in their room, 
and none will allow the smoking of cigarettes. If a 
person enters from the street who has been puffing 
vigorously at a cigar or cigarette, and the fumes of the 
tobacco still linger about his clothing, some of these 
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men become testy and irritable and indicate it by their 
manner. The tea tester lives a very exemplary and reg- 
ular life. But few of them allow themselves to smoke, 
as that habit has a tendency to blunt their sense of taste. 
The same is true of wine and liquor drinking, and those 
who do permit themselves at times to indulge in a cigar 
or a glass of wine take only the very best to be ob- 
tained, and then limit themselves to very small quanti- 
ties. They are also careful about the seasoning of their 
food; too much red pepper has a tendency to blunt the 
sense of taste, and the tea tester who wishes to make 
himself successful in his business has his food much 
less highly flavored with red pepper or spices than is 
exacted by the club man and the epicure. The test- 
ing of teas is usually done in the morning, the tester 
preferring the hours before noon for his work to those 
later in the day. He himself can give no logical rea- 
son for this except that he finds his sense of taste more 
acute during the hours before noon, and consequently 
prefers those hours for his work. Besides the fireplace 
and gas-stove mentioned above, are two revolving 
tables about three feet in diameter. These tables are 
made of hard wood, and a ledge about six inches in 
breadth is cut around the edge for the purpose of hold- 
ing the teacups. In the centre of one of these tables 
is to be found a small pair of brass scales, such as you 
will see in an apothecary’s shop. These scales are used 
for weighing out the tea, preparatory to its being drawn 
or steeped in the testing cups. Each of these tables 
has room for from forty to fifty testing cups, and these 
are ranged in regular order about the ledge cut at the 
edge of the table. The cup is a thin porcelain one, 
about the size of an average teacup. On the gas-stove 
are constantly kept two large copper kettles in which 
water is always kept boiling during the hours in which 
the tester is at work. These kettles are lined with tin, 
as the acids from the copper would have an injurious 
effect upon the tea and render it impossible for the 
tester to properly do his work. When the test is to be 
made a silver half-dime piece is placed in one side of 
the brass scales, and its weight in tea placed in the 
other. With teas of different grades thus measured 
out the tester will supply each of the forty or fifty cups 
ranged about the table, and when the tea has been 
placed in the cups he will fill each of them with hot 

the kettle. No sugar is allowed about 
Sweetened tea it would be impossible for 
When the cups have been filled 


water from 
the table. 

him to properly test. 
and the tea steeped for a few moments the tester 
begins his work. He passes from cup to cup, whirl- 
ing the table around as he does so, and sips from each 
cup as it comes in front of him. So thoroughly has 
his sense of taste been cultivated that, if he be a 
thoroughly expert tea tester, he can at once tell the 
exact character, grade, and line of the tea he tastes. If 
the tea given him to test is a shade below that usually 
to be expected from the grade he can at once detect 
it, and is relied upon by the importer to estimate and 
fix upon the difference in value between such tea and 
the best tea of that grade. The second room of the 
tester’s office has been spoken of as the storage-room. 
Whenever an importer gives one of these brokers an 
order to test an invoice of tea he sends one of his rep- 
resentatives to the warehouse in which the tea is 
stored, and this representative brings back a sample of 
every kind and grade of tea imported in the invoice. 
These samples are brought in small cans, containing 
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from one-quarter to a half pound of the tea to be 
tested. The selecter of the samples bores a hole in 
the box of tea imported from China or Japan, takes 
therefrom a quantity sufficient to fill his can, and labels 
it according to the label of the box from which his sam- 
ple is taken. In some invoices he will get as many as 
one hundred different samples, and in others all the 
way from forty to sixty. The prices of these different 
grades of teas as currently reported in the wholesale 
trade ranges from twelve to eighty-five cents, and the 
tester is expected to fix the exact value of the tea, even 
to the half and quarter cent. It can thus be seen how 
very finely his sense of taste must be cultivated. I was 
informed while engaged in investigating the methods 
of tea-testing that the most successful tea brokers are 
those whose sense of smell is so acute that it is not 
necessary for them to taste the tea. In a climate like 
that of New York, however, my informant stated, where 
almost every one is subject to catarrhal influences, 
there are but few who are able totest the tea by smell- 
ing, and even some of these, he said, become so ad- 
dicted to the stimulation of the nervous system pro- 
duced by the fumes of the tea that they get in the 
habit of sipping instead of smelling, and soon become 
habitual tea drinkers. Tea-testing is a remunerative 
business to those who get enough of it to do to keep 
them busy. The big importing houses who employ 
testers of their own pay them all the way from $75 to 
$150 per week, and the brokers with an established 
reputation in the trade earn a much larger rate of in- 
come from their work. There are but few men who 
devote their lives to tasting and testing teas who live 
to see the three-score years and ten allotted to be the 
age of man. Their business breaks up and shatters 
their nervous system, and sooner or later the majority 
of them are forced to stop and treat themselves for 
their nervous debility. By this time, however, the 
habit of tea-drinking and the desire for the specific 
stimulation of the system produced by tea-drinking 
renders it very difficult for them to recuperate through 
a cessation of their habit. I met yesterday a young 
man now between thirty-five and forty years of age, 
who for ten years, between his eig 

eighth birthdays, was engaged in the business of tea- 
testing, and who had been forced because of a break- 
up of his nerves to give it up and go into something 
else. In order that I might talk with him I asked 
him to accompany me to a neighboring saloon and 
take a drink. “In doing so,” he said, “I will take 
only one drink; even now I do not dare take but very 
little alcohol during any one day, and I limit myself 
to one or two cigars. I do not believe I will ever 
thoroughly recover the normal strength of my nervous 
system. My ten years of tea-tasting so thoroughly 
demoralized it that I fear it will never be strong again. 
Drinking and smoking have a most peculiar effect on 


eighteenth and twenty- 


me. One drink or one cigar doesn’t seem to interfere 
with me in any way, but let me take more, and I feel 
a sensation akin to that which one feels when his leg 
or foot is in the condition the children call going to 


There is a certain numbness and prickling sen- 


g 
sleep. 
sation conveyed through my nerves which immediately 
warns me that I am going beyond the proper bounda- 
ries. I do not believe a tea taster could ever become 
a drunkard. Ifhe had devoted many years to his busi- 
ness he would find himself in such a condition that ex- 
cessive stimulation from alcohol would have such a ter- 
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rible effect upon his nerves that almost the first spree 
would make him a little cherub beyond the golden 
gates. A year orso after I quit the business I in- 
dulged myself once or twice in the usual amount of 
wine taken by a good diner, at a course dinner, and 
smoked perhaps from half a dozen to eight cigars dur- 
ing the course of the day. It so completely upset me 
that I was laid up with nervous prostration, the most 
disgusting of all diseases, because nobody but yourself 
believes you are really sick. While, as I said before, 
I do not believe tea-tasting makes drunkards, it does 
have a tendency to excite other morbid appetites in a 
person, and frequently is the cause of an early and dis- 
astrous collapse.” In every broker’s office in this city 
where tea-testing is carried on there are from one to 
half a dozen boys or youths who are being trained to 
the business. These are the tea tester’s apprentices. 
In London they pay the broker a fee for the privilege 
of learning the business. In this country, however, 
they are utilized by their employers as clerks and office 
boys and are given a salary equivalent to that paid in 
other offices for like services. One of the first things 
that the apprentice is taught is absolute cleanliness. 
He must keep his person clean in order to develop 
thoroughly the sense of taste or smell necessary to 
success in the business he has chosen. This sense is 
developed much like touch is developed in the blind. 
Time Required to Digest Food—The Harrisburg Call 
Two hours and fifteen minutes are required for di- 
gesting roasted fresh eggs and raw milk. Two hours 
and thirty minutes are required for digesting boiled 
cabbage, roasted wild duck, and fried veal. Three 
hours and forty-five minutes are required for digesting 
boiled beans and green corn, also boiled beets. Two 
hours are required for digesting boiled barley, raw cab- 
bage with vinegar, boiled codfish (cured dry), raw fresh 
eggs, and boiled milk. One hour is required for digest- 
ing boiled soused pig’s feet, boiled rice, boiled soused 
tripe, and one hour and forty-five minutes are required 
for boiled sago. Four hours are required for digesting 
fried beef, roasted tame duck, roasted domestic fowls, 
boiled salted salmon, boiled beef soup with vegetables, 
and boiled veal. 


required for digesting 


Two hours and forty-five minutes are 


boiled salt beef, fricasseed 
chicken, baked custard, and two hours and fifty min- 
utes for raw sour hard apples. One hour and thirty 
minutes are required for digesting raw, sweet, mellow 
apples, baked fresh wheat bread, scrambled fresh eggs, 
boiled barley soup, and boiled fresh trout or salmon. 
Three hours are required for digesting broiled striped 
bass, broiled beefsteak, roasted fresh, lean beef, soft- 
boiled fresh eggs, boiled mutton, stewed pork (recently 
salted), and boiled chicken soup. ‘Three hours and 
fifteen minutes are required for digesting baked corn 
bread, boiled carrots, roasted mutton, roasted fresh 
1 


oysters, roasted fat and lean pork, fried pork recently 


salted, and boiled fresh sausages. Two hours and 
thirty minutes are required for digesting sweet boiled 
apples, boiled lima beans, boiled pod beans, raw cab- 
bage, warmed hash meat and vegetables, broiled fresh 
lamb, boiled lamb, baked Irish potatoes, and roasted 
turkey. Three hours and thirty minutes are required 
for digesting roasted fresh, lean, dry beef, fresh butter, 
fried catfish, raw old cheese, hard-boiled fresh eggs, 
fried fresh eggs, stewed fresh oysters, boiled Irish po- 


tatoes, boiled bean soup, and boiled mutton soup. 
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On the 25th we reached Potsdam; we spent the 
26th and 27th at Charlottenburg, the splendid palace 
of the King of Prussia, which is opposite Berlin. The 
country here is covered with woods up to the very en- 
trance-gate to this beautiful city; nothing can be more 
beautiful than it is. The gateway is surmounted by a 
triumphal arch, and the streets are straight as a line. 
From the Charlottenburg gate to the palace, there is a 
broad walk, with benches on each side for those who 
wish to look on. 

The emperor made his entrance on the 28th, at the 
head of twenty thousand grenadiers and cuirassiers, 
and all our splendid foot and horse-guards. ‘The uni- 
form was as magnificent as at the Tuileries; the em- 
in his plain dress, with his 


peror moved proudly along 
His staff was in 


small hat and his one-sou 
full uniform, and it was a curious sight to see the 
worst-dressed man the master of such a splendid army. 

The people were gazing out of the windows, as the 


cockade. 


Parisians did on the day we came back from Austerlitz. 
It was grand to see this great populace crowding the 
streets to see us, and following us wherever we went. 

We drew up in line of battle in front of the palace, 
which is isolated by beautiful squares in front and at 
the back of it, and a handsome square filled with trees, 
where the great Frederick stands on a pedestal with 
his little gaitérs on. 

We were lodged in private houses, and fed at the 
expense of the inhabitants, with orders to give us a 
This was hard upon the 


bottle of wine every day. 
Not 


citizens, for the wine costs three francs a bottle. 
being able to procure wine, they begged us to take in- 
At roll-call, all the grena- 





g 
stead, beer, in little jugs. 
diers spoke about it to their officers, who told us not 
to force them to give us wine, as the beer was excellent. 
This was a great comfort to all the people in the town, 
and the beer in jugs was unsparingly bestowed. It 
would be impossible to find better beer. Peace and 
good-will were universal; we could not have been more 
all the citizens came with their servants 
The discipline was 


comfortable; 
to bring us our well-served meals. 
strict; Count Hulin was governor of Berlin, and the 
service was severe. 

The emperor reviewed his guard in front of the pal- 
e stood near some fine linden trees. near the 
Behind the statue are 


ace; h 
statue of Frederick the Great. 
three rows of stones, five feet high, joined together by 
bars of iron. We were in line of battle in front of the 
the emperor came up, ordered us to carry 


palace; 
colonel repeated the 


arms, and cross bayonets ; ou 
Then, “ Forward, double-quick, march.” 
The em- 


command. 
We halted in front of the five-foot stones. 
peror seeing us stop, said, “ Why do you not march 
on?” The colonel answered, ‘We cannot pass.” 
“What is your name?” 

The emperor said, in a severe tone, “ Poor Frédéric! 


“ Frédéric.” 


Order them to ‘ Forward.’ ” 
And then we went, leaping over the stones and the 


bars of iron. It was a sight to see us go over. 





* From ‘‘ The Narrative of Captain Coignet” (Soldier of the 
Empire), 1776-1850. Edited from the original manuscript, by 
Loredan Larchey. Translated from the French, by Mrs. M. Carey. 
Crowell & Co. The time of this reading is late December, 1806. 
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The corps of Marshal Davout was the first to enter 
Berlin; and then marched on to the frontier of Poland. 
We learned, before leaving, that Magdeburg had sur- 
rendered. The emperor settled matters with the au- 
thorities at Berlin, and we set out to rejoin the corps, 
When we reached 
Our corps marched 
The Russians were 


which was marching on Poland. 
Posen, we rested there some time. 
without intermission to Warsaw. 
good enough to give those two beautiful cities up to 
us; but they were not so generous about provisions; 
they ravaged the whole country, and carried off every- 
thing to the other side, leaving only what they could 
not take away. They even blew up all the bridges, 
and carried off all the boats. The emperor showed 
some ill-temper. Once before, at Posen, I saw him, 
when he was angry, jump on his horse so violently that 
he flew over to the other side, and gave his equerry a 
cut with his whip. 

We were ordered into position before reaching War- 
We saw the Russians on the opposite side of the 
Five hundred 


saw. 
river, on a height overlooking the road. 
swimmers were detailed, and made to swim across with 
their cartridge-boxes and guns on their heads; they 
fell upon the Russians at midnight, as they were sleep- 
ing beside their fires. We seized upon their position, 
and made ourselves master of the right shore of the 
river; but we were still without boats. Marshall Ney, 
who had accomplished wonderful things at Thorn, sent 
The emperor was in 


us some boats to make bridges. 
the highest spirits, and said: “‘ That man is a lion.” 
The emperor entered Warsaw during the night. 
Oudinot’s grenadiers and ourselves arrived next day. 
The kind people of this city came out to look at our 
splendid column of grenadiers. They made an effort 
us kindly. The Russians had carried off 
We had to buy grain and beeves to feed 


to receive 
everything. 
the army, and the Jews made good contracts with Na- 
poleon. Provisions came in from all sides, and biscuits 
were made for us. It must be said that the Jews 
saved the army as well as made their own fortunes. 
When the emperor was in condition to recommence 
the campaign, and his troops had been supplied with 
provisions, he had splendid reviews. The last of them 
took place in the midst of the most intense cold. Dur- 
one of these reviews, a handsome carriage drove 


ing 
up, and a small man got out, and presented himself to 
the emperor, in front of the guard. Hewasa hundred 


and seventeen years old, and walked as if he were sixty. 
The emperor offered him his arm. ‘ Thank you, sire,” 
said he. He was said to be the oldest man in Poland. 

The ice being considered in proper condition, a dis- 
tribution of rations of biscuits for fourteen days was 
made to us. I bought a ham for twenty francs, and 
did not eat a pound of it; nothing could be had for’ 
love or money. It was December, the beginning of 
a most terrible winter, in a deserted country, covered 
with woods and with roads heavy with sand. We 
found no inhabitants in the wretched villages; the 
Russians fell back before us, and we found their camps 
We had to march all night, and at midnight 
Not knowing where we were, 


deserted. 
we came to a castle. 
we put down our knapsacks under some walnut trees, 


As 


in a camping-ground deserted by the Russians. 
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I put my knapsack on the ground, I felt a small pile 
of something. I felt about in the straw. My God, 
what joy! there were two loaves of bread of about 
three pounds each. I knelt down, and opened my 
knapsack, took one of my loaves an: put itin. The 
other, I broke into pieces. It was so dark that noone 


saw me. “What are you doing?” said Captain Re- 
nard. Taking hold of his hand, I put into it a piece of 


bread, saying, “ Keep silence, watch my knapsack and 
eat; I am going for some wood.” 

I started off with four of my messmates, and we 
found a piece of cannon mounted in front of the cas- 
tle. We dismounted the piece, and carried off the 
wheels and the carriage. When we got back to our 
captain with these tremendous pieces of wood, we 
made a fire big enough to last all night. What a good 
night we had! My captain and I hid ourselves so we 
could eat our bread. I said to him, “I have another 
loaf in my knapsack; you shall have your share to- 
morrow evening.” 

The next day we started off again to the right, 
through the woods and the sands. The weather was 
terrible; snow, rain, and thaw. The sand gave way 
under our feet, and the water splashed up over the 
sinking sand. We sunk down upto our knees. We 
were obliged to take ropes and tie our shoes around 
our ankles, and when we pulled our legs out of this 
soft sand, the ropes would break, and our shoes would 
stick in the wet mud. Sometimes we would have to 
take hold of one leg, and pull it out as you would a 
carrot, carrying it forward, and then go back for the 
other, take hold of it with both hands, and make it take 
a step forward also; our guns, meantime, hanging in 
our shoulder-belts, so as to leave our hands free. And 
so we had to go on for two whole days. 

Discontent began to spring up among the old sol- 
diers; some of them committed suicide in their mo- 
ments of great suffering. We lost about sixty of them 
in the two days previous to our arrival at Pultusk, a 
miserable thatched village. The hut in which the em- 
peror had his quarters was not worth a thousand francs. 
Here we came to the end of our misery, for it was im- 
possible to go any further. 

We camped in front of this poor little village called 
Pultusk. In order to prepare for our bivouac, we went 
in search of straw to put under our feet. Not finding 
any, we took some sheaves of wheat, and used that to 
keep us off the ground; so the barns were pillaged. I 
made several trips. I brought back a trough which 
the horse-grenadiers had not been able to carry off; 
they put it on my back, and I reached the camp, thus 
shaming my comrades, who were colossal creatures 
compared to me. But God had given me legs as fine 
as those of an Arab horse. I returned again to the 
vill:ge and brought a small pot, two eggs, and some 
wood, but I was half dead with fatigue. 

No man could give any idea of our wretched suffer- 
ing. All our artillery was sunk in the mire; the pieces 
dragged along the ground. The emperor's carriage 
with him inside, could not be drawn out. We were 
obliged to lead a horse up to the door of the carriage, 
so he could get over this terrible place and go on to 
Pultusk. 
ranks of his old soldiers, some of whom had blown 
It was here that the emperor gave 
“ srumblers,” a name that 


And here he saw the desolation among the 


their brains out. 
us the now historic name, 
clung to us, and which honors us to this day. 
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But to return to my two eggs. I put them into my 
little pot in front of the fire. Colonel Frédéric, who 
commanded us, came toward the fire, for I, who have 
been bravest in the cold, had been the first to make a 
good fire. Seeing such a nice fire, he came to my bi- 
vouac, and looking at the little fire, he said: “Is this 
your little stew burning nicely?” 

“Yes, colonel 

“All right, I will stay by your fire.” 

I went for some sheaves of wheat, and gave him two 


Then I took my two eggs and gave him one. 
“If you 


to sit on. 
As he took it, he gave mea napoleon, saying: 
do not take these twenty francs, I will not eat your 
egg; it is worth that to-day.” I was obliged to take 
twenty francs for an egg. 

The horse-grenadiers occupied the village of Pul- 
tusk; they found an enormous hog and chased it into 
As it was passing by our bivouac, I rushed 
Colonel Fréd- 


our camp. 
upon this good game, sabre in hand. 
éric, who had a loud voice, shouted to me, “Cut his 
hams.” I rushed forward, caught up with him, and 
cut his hams, and then passed my sabre across his 
throat. The colonel and his grenadiers came up, and 
it was decided that as I had captured him, a quarter 
I at once went 
I found 


and the two kidneys belonged to me. 
up to the emperor’s house to get some salt. 
my lieutenant on duty and asked him for some salt and 
a pot for my colonel, adding that I had captured a big 
hog which the horse-grenadiers were chasing. “It is 
“The emperor was furious; 
Fortunately, how- 


the house hog,” said he. 
they have deprived him of his stew. 
ever, his canteens have just arrived, so he is in a good 
humor again; but his stomach was empty as well as 
ours.” “ Lieutenant, I will bring you a boiled ham in 


an hour.” “All right, my good fellow,” said he pleas- 


antly, “go cook it quickly.” 
The grenadiers and the chasseurs went off on a 


marauding party, to look for provisions the next day. 
They came back in the evening with some potatoes, 
which were distributed to us. When divided out to 
each mess, there were only twenty potatoes for every 
eighteen men. It was pitiful. Only one potato for 
The colonel and Captain Renard were 
We divided 


each man, 
well warmed, and each ate a kidney. 
everything with one another. 

The emperor sent for Count Dorsenne, and said to 
him: “ You are to set out with my foot-guard, and en- 
Do not follow the 
same road; you will lose my old grumblers. Make 


me a full detailed Here is the 


ter Warsaw. Here is the chart. 
report of the missing. 
route to Warsaw.” 

Next day we started, going through by-ways, from 
one forest to another. When we halted, about three 
miles from Warsaw, we were in a perfect state of star- 
vation; hollow-eyed, sunken-cheeked, and unshaved. 
We looked like dead men raised from the tomb. 
him, 


Gen- 


eral Dorsenne formed a circle round and re- 
proached us severely, saying the emperor was displeased 
not to see more courage under hardships which he was 
“He will he 
grumblers ought to be treated.” 

We shouted, “ Hurrah for the general!” 

The inhabitants of Warsaw received us with open 
arms, January 1st, 1807; the people could not do too 


sharing with us. treat you, says, as 


much for us, and the emperor allowed us to rest for a 
time, in this beautiful city. But this short campaign 


of only fourteen days had really aged us ten years, 
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Making Wax Figures—From the New York Herald 

The wax works of to-day have reached probably the 
highest degree of excellence. ‘The well-executed fig- 
ure has all the grace that a living figure could show if 
posed in as immovable a style as the other. They all 
look stiff to the eye which lingers on them for any 
length of time, because they are absolutely motionless. 
A single glance at a good figure will find in it not only 
a good pose, but what the artist calls action, but when 
the eye gets more accustomed to the work its immov- 
ability soon suggests a stiffness that is really not evi- 
dent. Some years ago several expert wax-figure makers, 
Frenchmen for the most part, were brought to this 
country. The leading man in an establishment of this 
kind is the sculptor. 
essary that the sculptor should be highly capable. At 


To secure good results it is nec- 


the present time Mr, Feinberg is at the head of a corps 
filled with 
When a 


of assistants in a suite of rooms which are 

lifelike figures in all degrees of preparation. 
single figure or a group is needed the sculptor gets to- 
gether his pictorial matter, if the order is for something 
historical, and with the aid of this material he makes 
a careful drawing, showing the figures properly draped, 
and, in addition, all the accessories that would go into 
the completed work. This sketch being approved, a 
small model in bas-relief is made of the whole design, 
and this miniature design being approved, or altered 
until satisfactory to the committee, the actual work is 
begun. As the average wax figure is the reproduction 
of some man or woman of note in past or present, the 
greatest skill on the part of the sculptor is necessary to 
produce a striking likeness. Mr. Constant Thys, a 
skilful “cirier,” as the French term it, a word which 
fully translated means “waxer,” told that 
the difficulties experienced in portraiture were the 
When the sculp- 


the writer 


most exhausting part of the work. 
tor has secured all the material possible he begins to 
shape a head in clay. If the design calls for an ex- 
posure of the body below the neck, as in the case of a 
savage, or, perhaps, a woman in a décolleté dress, the 
shoulders are reproduced in clay as well as the head. 
If the face is a bearded one the beard is modelled in 
form, and naturally to secure a likeness the hair of the 
When the finished in 


clay it is approved either as regards its proportions or 


head is also formed. head is 
its likeness to the original, and when so approved it is 
ready for the moulder to handle. The next operation 
is an important one, as it means, to a certain extent, 
the destroyal of the likeness obtained by long and pa- 
This operation is the cutting away of all 
beard of the 


because the 


tient work. 
the clay which represents the hair 
original. This mutilation is 
hair and beard are to be made eventually of the real 
The head of clay, when stripped, is now oiled 


and 


necessary, 


article. 
and then covered by Mr. Berti, the sculptor’s assistant, 
with a coating of plaster-of-Paris about three or four 
inches thick. In ten minutes this coating is partially 
hardened and the work of cutting the mould into pieces 
is begun. A sharp knife will cut through this dough- 
like substance, now too soft to chip and too hard to 
run. When the mould is cut in five or six pieces the 
lowest end, at the base of the neck, is cut away in the 
centre, leaving an opening about five inches in diameter, 
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if the head is life-size. On one of the cut-sides of 
each piece the artist makes two or three holes at in- 
tervals of three inches. On the piece which fits against 
it he places little dabs of soft plaster. The holes are 
now oiled, and the whole mould is put together again. 
The soft plaster dabs are now allowed to harden in the 
oiled holes, and when the mouid is taken apart again, it 
is provided with little “locks,” which prevent the pieces 
from slipping apart at an inopportune moment. While 
these operations on the head are under way, the bodies, 
which are to complete the figures, are being made in 
asomewhat different manner. As already explained, 
only those portions of the upper part of the body as 
are to be exposed are made in clay. The hands, arms, 
and extremities are made in most cases from living 
models. When a group has been designed, the differ- 
ent positions of the hands and arms are made from 
male and female models, and a plaster cast is made 
from them in the same way as above described. In 


a great many cases where certain poses are needed, 
casts are made from the lower limbs of both sexes. 


Even the trunk is sometimes reproduced in this way. 
As none but the exposed portions of a figure are made 
of wax, on account of the great cost partly, the bodies 
are made of papier-maché. The moulds for these por- 
tions of the figure are made in two pieces for each 
lower limb, upper limb, forearm, upper arm, or trunk. 
These moulds when perfectly hard are ready for the 
mannikin maker. A woman does this work. The first 
operation is the fitting of pieces of cardboard in each 
half-mould. To this is glued a layer of coarse bagging, 
and after that alternate layers of cardboard and bag- 
ging until the structure is nearly a quarter of an inch 
thick. It is then coated on the inside with a thin 
layer of plaster. When all these parts are taken from 
the moulds and put together the result is a very grace- 
ful reproduction of a nude human figure, minus the 
arms, head, and neck in most cases, though the arm is 
very often made in this way. Numbers of these figures 
stand about in the mannikin-room awaiting the time 
when the wax-portions are to be attached and the 
whole figure made ready for exhibition. To insure 
that the final clothing of the mannikins shall hang 
properly, the mannikins are invested with complete 
suits of knit underclothing. We will now follow the 
head and the other portions of the figure which are to 
be finished in wax. These particular moulds are now 
taken in charge by Mr. Thys, and are carried down to 
the wax-room. This room is a sort of hot-box, the 
temperature being at 120 degrees at all times. The 
most delicate operation of all is now made. Ina long, 
wooden tank at one end of the room the mould is placed 
in water. Connected with this bath is a steam-pipe. 
When the mould is ready the steam is turned on, and, 
the water becoming heated, the mould is soon ready 
for the wax. The wax used for the figures is the best 
obtainable quality of American bleached beeswax, which 
comes in thin disks. Itis perfectly white when bought, 
and in this state it is melted down until it has reached 
the consistency of oil. As it is not desirable to make 
the heads and hands of such pale material, the artist 
colors it to suit his needs. For a head and face he 


mixes in the wax, when melted, certain quantities of 
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dry colors. These colors are Prussian blue, crimson 
lake, and silver white. When the wax is meant for 
heads requiring a more sombre tint, or for the hands of 
males, some burnt umber is added. It is necessary, to 
insure a good wax mould, to have an almost exact tem- 
perature in the wax and the heated plaster-mould. 
Experience has taught the artist the proper time to 
take out his plaster, and when it is just hot enough, it 
is oiled to prevent the wax from sticking, and stood 
on its head on the stone floor. A large funnel is now 
placed in the opening at the neck, and the wax is poured 
into the funnel, the lower end of which is as far down 
in the mould as it will go. When the amount of wax 
needed to fill the whole space has been poured in, the 
funnel is pulled out slowly, and the wax is distributed 
gradually. If the wax is poured directly into the mould 
from the large tin vessel in which it is melted, bubbles 
are apt to form in places where they may mar the sur- 
face of the head. After fifteen minutes’ time has par- 
tially hardened the wax nearest the mould, the soft 
wax In the centre is poured back into the tin. In the 
fifteen minutes allowed for cooling, the wax left in the 
mould, when the soft portion is poured out, is about 
one-quarter of an inch in thickness, although it may 
vary a sixteenth in some places. Such variation is not 
objected to, as it serves to give transparency to the 
head. 
the strong ropes which hold it together during the pour- 
ing, and taken apart, the wax is found to have stuck 
fast to some part of the plaster not fully oiled. This 
necessitates the operation being done all over again. 
The day following the melting, the head is ready for its 
final shaping. ‘Though it is now perfect as regards the 
general features, there are many roughnesses apparent, 
especially along the lines where the plaster-mould had 
its joinings. These lines and any little lumps that may 
have been caused by small holes in the plaster are care- 
fully shaved down. The eyes of the waxen head are 
simply rounded reproductions of the human eyeball, 
and the mouth is generally partially open, with no mod- 
ellings of the teeth. 
be made by the atmosphere, a crooked tool with a 


When the wax is as hard asit can 


rounded end is heated and the eyes are burned out 
from the inside of the hollow head. The back wall of 
the open mouth is similarly treated, and the head is 
now ready for the accessories. The rims of the eye 
have to be painted and other parts of the face made 
deeper or lighter in color. One of the most artistic 
operations is the reproduction of the color of the hu- 
man lip. The effect is not made with paints, but is 
obtained by the skilful laying on of colored wax. A 
spatula, a small modelling tool, is heated in an alcohol 
flame, and pressed into a cake of wax of the proper 
color. This, while hot, is distributed along the two lips 
thinly, and although it gets lighter in color when hot, it 
dries or hardens to just the desired tint. In heads 
where the design calls for uneven teeth the artist intro- 
duces small pieces of wax and shapes them to suit the 
subject. Ordinarily the teeth used are the usual vari- 
ety of false teeth procured from the dentist supply- 
houses. Many of the male heads have to be repre- 
sented as recently shaven, and the work necessary to 
give the life-size face this effect is something enormous. 
With a little sharp needle point the artist punctures 
the face in many thousand places. While the holes 
are not as close together as the hairs in a man’s beard 


are, the head when finished has the proper appearance. 


Very often when the mould is unwrapped of 
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After the tedious operation of puncturing is done, b.ack 
color is rubbed all over the cheeks and the chin, and 
then the surface of the face is wiped off with a dry 
cloth. The paint that has gone into the little holes in 
the face remains, and the effect, even when you stand 
close to the figure, is very fine. Putting in the eye- 
lashes is a very difficult and slow piece of work. The 
wax at the eyelid is very thin, as the edge has been 
trimmed to sharpen the lid and do away with any ap- 
pearance of clumsiness. Along both lids little holes 
very close to one another are punched, and every hair 
has to be carefully pushed in and poised so as to give 
the whole row a natural regularity. The eyes used in 
the figures are about the only things that have to be 
imported. It was found that the only eyes that could 
be got here were the susbstitutes for human ones that 
are occasionally used by oculists. As this sort proved 
too expensive, an inferior but fully as useful eye was 
brought from abroad. They are made to order and 
come in several sizes. Putting the hair in its place is 
one of the most interesting 
The hair is procured in this country, 


operations of the clever 
French artists. 
and is of all colors and degrees of fineness and coarse- 
ness imaginable. Tradition having credited some olden- 
time ruler with a peculiar kind of hair, the right sort 
of thing, if not in stock, must be procured or imitated. 
The “ciriers’’’ method of applying the hair so that it 
will stay, is to clutch a bunch of it in one hand and a 
small stick, in the end of which are three and some- 
times four The 
pushed down into the wax through the bunch of hair, 


needles, in the other. needles are 
and at each insertion are sure to take some of the hair 
ends the 
bunch is pulled away two hairs stay and sometimes all 


With a large bunch of 


down with them. Sometimes when loose 


four needles are successful. 
hair and incessant puncturing it is only a matter of a 
few hours’ work to cover a head with a closely-fitt :d 
crop of hair. When this is done the wax head can be 
held up by its covering without any danger of the hair 
coming out. Putting a sparse growth of hair on a 
head that is supposed to be on the verge of perfect 
baldness is a more delicate work. The hairs have to 
be put farther apart and the artist cannot work so fast. 
The short stubby beard, supposed to be the growth of 
about two weeks, is very difficult to reproduce. These 
short hairs have to be put in one by one, as the eye- 
lashes are, and there is very little to show for a day’s 
work. The eyebrows of most figures are thick, and 
therefore easy to handle—comparatively. The hands 
attached to wax figures are in some respects the most 
perfect and realistic features. They are really made 
from life. Another evidence of the care that artistic 
feeling prompts the clever “cirier” to take is the mak- 
ing of the finger-nails of his figures. Thin sheets or 
strips of horn, very transparent and nail-like, are cut 
out to fit the large or small fingers. A small piece of 
the pink wax used to color the lips is put on each one 
before it is affixed to the finger end. When the nail 
is in place the hand looks as though it could move, so 
lifelike has it become. Most of the historical cos- 
tumes which drape the groups are made bya little lady 
on the premises. They are beautiful in quality and 
workmanship, and are put together nearly as strongly 
as though they were to be worn about the streets or on 
the stage. All these artists are advocates of thorough- 
ness, and they make their work fit for the closest in- 


spection. It is the modern costume that generally 
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fails to adapt itself to the wax figure, in spite of the 
fact that the manikins are so carefully made as to 
imitate nature in all its lines and poses. Yet the fact 
remains that a wax figure in an ordinary suit of coat, 





vest, and trousers presents a queerness of appearance 
that is inexcusable when one knows how graceful a 
model is hidden beneath it. If some appliance could 
be invented that would enable the wax man to vibrate 
enough to give the muscles of his limbs a semblance of 
working, it is possible this stiff look would disappear. 


g Out the Dollars—From the Washington Star 


Turnin 
One can see any amount of cash exhibited any day 
at the Treasury Department, but the fascinating thing is 
to see the money in process of manufacture. If you 
care to visit the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
Washington, you may behold the process of stamping 
paper dollars and certificates. This, however, is com- 
paratively unsatisfactory, partly because the dollars thus 
not worth a penny until they have subse- 


made are 


quently received the treasury’s seal, and also for the 


-eally monev themselves, but 
really money themseives, Dut 


reason that they are not 1 
Now, it is very different with 


simply pron 





es to pay. 


the cash one sees stamped out from the actual precious 


metal at the parent mint of the United States in Phil- 
At the treasury you can behold thousands 


adelphia 


of bags full of silver and gold. All you see, however, 


he bags or boxes. In the mint, on the contrary— 


supposing 
P] 


t 


that you are a favored visitor—you may 
view the actual precious metal, walls of gold bricks and 


stacks of pure silver. The writer was shown a little 





SE Oe ea, ee ae a er sere si ee 
DOOK-(¢ arrangement, benind a sort OF a Cage, In 
which was stored $17,000,000 worth of gold bricks. It 
was astonishing how little room so enormous accumu- 


lation of value took up. One got a notion from the 


LA 


sight of it how it is that all the gold that has ever been 


dug out arth would not fill a room 25 feet cube. 
A gold brick, of something the shape of an ordinary 
brick for building purposes and about the same size, 

- ~ . “ar 
You could not carry very 
} 
i 


is worth not far from $8,000. 

, +} } ; } svier tha lear Nn 
many of them, because gold is heavier than lead, an 
the weight of one 


would not pay to rob the mint, un 


i 


such gold brick is astonishing. It 





less you had a cart. 
to steal from this 
A lot of 


magnitude were exposed in 


Only one has been made 


attempt 
institution within the last twenty-five years. 
silver bars of considerable 
the entry way, for the benefit of sight-seers, and one of 
them was scooped into a barrel of refuse by a porter, 
the barrel 

, 


and tossed into 


1 


sing subsequently sent down the elevator 
a cart that was ready waiting. Unfor- 
New York with his 


an incubus impossible to 


r ler ] = a 2S 
tunately, the thief, upon reaching 


ill-acquired prize, found it 
dispose of. Consequently he was caught and the ingot 


recovered. <A part of the mint’s business is the manu- 


facture of what are called “‘ merchants’ bars,” for sale to 
jewellers, dentists, and others, including gold-leaf 


Such 


bars, whether of cold or silver, are made 999 fine—that 


makers, who need for their trade virgin metal. 


is to Say, 999 parts pure out of 1,000. How fine this is 
ed from the fact 


pieces are only goo fine, the remaining 100-1000 being 


may be judg that our gold and silver 


What is called “ coin silver” is therefore only 


* Sterlin 


copper. 


9-10 pure. 925-1000 pure, such 
British coins. There- 


silver” is 


r 


being the legal constitution of 


fore, when you get sterling silver you are buying a 


The mint derives its supplies 
Such pre- 


slightly superior article. 
of gold and silver mainly from the mines. 
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cious metals as it gets in this way come direct from 
the mines through the United States assay officers. 
Upon their receipt at the mint the silver or the gold is 
separated, refined, melted, and moulded into bricks. A 
good deal of gold and silver is all the time coming in 
from private sources, jewellers, pawnbrokers, and others 
selling their stock of such sort in this way, the rule be- 
ing that not less than $100 worth will be purchased. 
Three days after deposits of this sort have been made, 
payment is returned to the depositors. All of the 
$100,000,000 in gold and silver bricks which the writer 
saw at the mint, had gone through most surprising 
ransformations. To begin with, the silver, dissolved 
with nitric acid, appeared in an enormous tank that 
was stirred about by a huge ladle. Precipitated from 
this mixture the silver appeared in a great trough, iook- 
ing like nothing else in the world but so much plaster- 
of-Paris. This was shovelled into another trough filled 
with a zinc solution, and the silver, thus exposed to the 
action of a baser metal, became like so much earthy 
gravel in appearance. From this last trough it was 
taken and pressed under a hydraulic squeezer into 
thick round disks. Then it was ready to go down to 
another department to be melted. As for the gold, it 
had been separated from the silver early in the game, 
and had all the appearance in the crude state of so 
much fine red gravel, and not so very red either. If 
you had seen a pile of it by the gutter’s side you would 
not have been disposed to pick up a handful of it; 
supposing you had done so you would have thrown it 
away at once. A comparatively small amount of the 
stuff in the bottom of a brass receptacle on wheels an 
official in charge said was worth $220,000. The silver 


S 


and gold thus made ready in the 


“separating room ” 
went down-stairs to be melted in the crucibles of black 
lead banked in among the reddest hot coals. Alchem- 
ists, at $3.50 a day, reduce the metals to a molten state 
in the crucibles, from which the precious fluid was 
dipped out by ladlefuls and poured into iron moulds. 
Incidentally to the melting, however, 10 per cent. of 
copper was mixed with the gold or silver, such being 
the proportion of that baser metal in the United States 
coins. Our coins are goo parts silver or gold, as the 
case may be, and are called for that reason “goo fine.” 
As soon as the gold and silver bricks have had time to 
get cold and solid, they are taken out of the moulds and 
sliced into thick strips. Each silver brick, for exam- 
ple, is cut into half a dozen strips of its own length and 
thickness. These strips are passed under a powerful 
roller, which squeezes them out so as to make them 


about twice as long and half the thickness. At the 
same time it compresses the substance of the metal so 
much that it becomes almost as hard and dense as 


steel. Next the strips are annealed or softened by 


putting them into a red-hot oven, the heat of which is 
1,600 degrees. Finally they are taken out of the oven, 
passed three times beneath another roller, and are then 
ready to have the disks, which are to be coins, punched 
of them. ‘This punching business is performed 


with much simplicity by passing the strips through be- 


out 
neath punches that work rapidly up and down, the 
disks as they are punched out falling into receptacles 
In this way each punch cuts out too silver 
The blanks thus 
made are This latter proc- 
simply to give each coin its raised edge, and 


below. 
dollars or 200 dimes every minute. 
washed and then milled. 
ess is 
it is performed with great rapidity by machines that 
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compress the edges of the coins toward their centres 
as they revolve about a circular plane. At this point 
the blank pieces are ready for another process of an- 
nealing, to soften them, in order that they may receive 
properly the impress of the die. They are put by big 
panfuls into an oven, and heated red hot. Then they 
are stirred about with scoops in a big chemical bath to 
make them bright again, the annealing having turned 
them black, and on being taken out of the bath they 
are poured into a revolving cylinder full of basswood 
sawdust. When they come out of the bath they look 
white, like so many celluloid poker-chips, but after be- 
ing turned about in the cylinder with the sawdust they 
are bright and shiny. Now the blanks are at last ready 
to be stamped with Uncle Sam’s designs, which make 
them worth 1oo cents on the dollar, though their actual 
intrinsic value is only 88 cents‘at the present market 
rates for silver. The dies strike off eighty coins a min- 
ute, printing both sides at once and at the same time 
corrugating the edges prettily. Women with deft fin- 
gers feed the blanks to the machines, which strike them 
off and automatically dispose of one while they receive 
another, dropping the completed dollars or halves or 
quarters or dimes into boxes beneath. All that re- 
mains to be done is the counting of the coins, which is 
performed with a celerity simply marvellous by a girl 
who thinks nothing of counting $1,500 in thir 
onds. Gold coins are turned out in pretty much t 
same way. The eyes of the average visitor to t 
mint are attracted in the room where the counting is 
done by great boxes filled to overflowing with beauti- 
fully shiny yellow disks as yet unstamped. Usually the 
people say something to the effect that they wish they 
could only be permitted to carry off their pockets full 
and so be rich for life. Were the permission given 
them, however, they would not be able to live very 
long on the proceeds, inasmuch as the disks are in 
reality only bright copper pennies, or rather blanks for 
pennies. These blanks are made by contract, a firm in 
Connecticut supplying the government with them at a 
trifle less than one-tenth of a centapiece. They come 
to the mint and are stamped there with the Indian’s 
head and the obverse inscription. ‘Thus you see that 


our pennies are merely tokens and not worth anything 
ad 





like face value. Blanks for 5-cent pieces are turne 

out in like manner by contract, and it only costs Uncle 
Sam 114 cents to produce a nickel. Silver dollars, 
halves, quarters, and dimes are worth now intrinsically 
nearly nine-tenths of their face value, while the mere 
gold in all our gold pieces is worth $1 for every dollar 
marked on the faces of the coins, the ro per cent. of 
copper and cost of minting being a gift to the people. 


The Manufacture of Rubber—From the New York Times 

About the year 1820 the first pair of rubber shoes 
were imported into the United States from South 
America. ‘They were made from pure rubber, and 
were extremely thick, heavy, and clumsy. But as it 
was found that they were useful in’ protecting the feet 
from dampness and moisture they became very popu- 
lar and their importation was greatly increased. After 
much experiment, however, it was found that the raw 
material could be brought to this country, and not 
only rubber shoes made from it, but also many other 
valuable articles of merchandise. The process by 
which the natives of South America made the first rub- 
ber shoes was very crude. A model of a boot or foot 
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was first fashioned out of a clay peculiar to the local- 
ity, the model was then coated with pure Para gum as 
it had been gathered from the tree. By holding it in 
the smoke of the dry palm nut the raw gum was coag- 
ulated. The “rubber shoe” was now removed from 
the mould or model, which was given another coating 
of raw gum, and thus the manufacture of “rubber 
shoes’? went on. Whatever this crude shoe may have 
lacked in style and finish was fully compensated for in 
quality. The tree which produces rubber is known to 
the scientist as Siphonia elastica, and is found in 
Brazil, the north and west coasts of South America, 
Central America, Mexico, east and west coasts of 
Africa, and India. There are many shrubs, vines, and 
even trees which produce rubber, but not in merchant- 
able quantities. Even our common milkweed would 
roduce a very fair rubber. The standard and most 


I l 
7 
r bl i 


eliable rubber in quality, as well as the highest priced 
7 


—the celebrated Para bisquit—is procured from Brazil, 
while from the west coast of Africa comes the lowest 
grade. In fact, this latter for several years has been 
deteriorating in quality, due in fact to carelessness or 
fraud on the part of gatherers, though in theory the 
importers believe that this is a sure result of the ad- 


vance of the missionary. The so-called rubber plant 


found in many houses, and admired for its beautiful 
foliage, is not the tree which produces the rubber of 
commerce, for this tree, as found in Brazil, grows to 
the height of about sixty feet, without branches ex 

at the top, where it is crowned with a rich foliage. The 
leaves are of a dark green color, thick and glossy, re- 
sembling the magnolia, and the bark is smooth and reg- 
ular. On the Lower Amazon, among the islands, 1 


} 


ber is collected and brought to market every month 


the year; but rubber from the upper river, 


during the dry season, only reaches market durin 
wet season, for the double reason of the necessity f 

high water to enable the river steamers to reach the 
higher branches of the river and the enormous distances 
to be sailed over by these steamers, whose trips into 
Peru and to the head water and back cover a distance 
greater than from here to Liverpool and back, and con- 
sume a much longer time. Between Para—which is 
the great shipping port for rubber—and the Andes 
Mountains there are 30,000 to 40,000 miles of naviga- 


its tributaries. At the 





ble water of the Amazon 
beginning of a season—say the latter part of May or 
the early part of June—the emigration of laborers to 
work on rubber estates is very large, the steamers from 
the south (mostly from the Province of Ceara) going up 
the Amazon loaded with rubber gatherers, most of 
whom return again in the autumn, when the rainy sea- 
son begins. ‘Those who remain live a most indolent 
life in lightly-built bamboo huts perched on piling to 
elevate them above the rising waters. These laborers 
have all been previously engaged by some proprietor 
of a rubber estate or seringoes, as they are there called. 
A seringo may be had by any one who is fortunate 
enough to discover “ rubber land *"—not previously pre- 
empted—and applying to the provincial government, 
which will issue a grant, upon the condition that the 
grantee occupies and works the trees thereon. The 
proprietor of the seringo can then obtain funds by 
mortgaging the trees to the merchants of Para or Ma- 
naos, who will make advances against rubber to be de- 
livered throughout the season. Nearly all available 


lands are thus pre-empted, though not all worked. 
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These seringoes exist not only on the river margins, 
but in the interior as well; always, however, in low 
districts of a swampy nature near or around lakes or 
ponds, and from these inland lakes drain small streams 
into the river, down which the rubber is floated to the 
forwarding points for shipment to Para. Some of the 
seringoes are very extensive, in which many men are 
employed and the work carried on very systematically, 
being divided into three gangs. One gang clears paths 
from tree to tree by constantly chopping and cutting 
at the wild and luxuriant vegetable growth which would 
otherwise render travel impossible. A second gang 
follows, and with marrow hatchets cuts long V-shaped 
gashes in the bark of the tree. At the point of the 
V a small clay cup or saucer is placed, into which 
the white milky sap slowly trickles. In about four 
hours the milk ceases to flow and each cup has yielded 
about a gill. A third gang follows, gathering the 
contents of the cups into a iarge 
turn is emptied into one of those large turtle-shells 
so much used in housekeeping in these regions. The 
it is returned to camp as quickly 
as possible, as It is 
) the “makers,” each of whom sits by a 


calabash, which in 


fille 
filled, 


the milk soon begins to congeal. 


turtle-shell 


t 


now given 
fire made of dry palm nuts, over which has been placed 
an earthen jar without bottom and with narrow neck. 
This makes a crude sort of chimney, which gathers the 
white smoke that rises from the fire in dense clouds. 
The “maker,” sitting by this chimney, from a small 
calabash pours a little of the milk ona sort of light 
wooden paddle or shovel, always careful by proper man- 
agement to distribute it evenly over the surface. 
Thrusting the shovel into the thick smoke of the chim- 
ney, he turns it to and fro with great rapidity, when the 
milk is seen to consolidate and take a grayish-yellow 
tinge. Thus he puts on layer upon layer, until at last 
the caoutchouc, as the South Americans term it, on both 
sides of the paddle has reached a depth of from one 
to two feet. 
shovel and suspends it in the sun to dry. 
chouc, from its first of a clear 
turns shortly into a yellow, and finally becomes the 
well-known dark brown of the rubber, such as it is when 
The rubber is now in the form of the “ fine 
These bisquits vary in size, 


Cutting it on one side, he takes it off the 
The caout- 
gray, 


color silver 


exported. 
Para bisquit ” as imported. 
I suppose, with the strength or energy of the maker. 
Some weigh no more than half a pound, while I have 
seen them weighing 650, though about 150 to 200 
pounds is the usual weight. The bisquit, when fin- 
ished and cut from the paddle contains 56 per cent. 
water, which must be wholly evaporated before it is 
ready to be put into goods. This loss is divided be- 
tween the different parties who handle it. 
est loss is between the camp and Para, where every 
This important 
These 


The great- 


bisquit is cut for grading of quality. 
feature is presided over by black major-domos. 
men become very expert judges of quality, their judg- 
ment seldom being at fault. It is final between buyer 
and seller, and is accepted as well by the manufactur- 
ers in the consuming markets. They are of considera- 
ble local importance. ‘The sweepings of the camp, the 
drippings of the trees, and cleanings from the basin, 
etc., are more carelessly rolled together into scrappy 
balls, termed negro-heads, whether so called from their 
appearance or what is in them is hard to say. In 
Ecuador the sap is floated on water and coagulated by 


sprinkling with ashes sometimes in goodly quantities, 
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as it increases weight. In Nicaragua the sap is drawn 
in thin dishes and coagulated by mixing with the bruised 
leaves of a plant growing in the vicinity. In India and 
Africa rubber is obtained by allowing the sap from the 
gash to flow down the side of the tree into a kind of 
basin scooped out in the soil. It is then gathered with 
the loose bark and dirt into bundles for shipment. In 
sections of Africa the natives have a method of gather- 
ing by smearing the sap on their naked bodies, often 
coming into camp veritable living rubber men. The 
rubber, as it arrives in this country, contains a large per- 
centage of impurities, and the first element of the gen- 
eral process is to eradicate these impurities. This is 
done by passing the gum a number of times through 
the washer or masticator. This machine consists of 
two corrugated or grooved rolls, over which a continu- 
ous stream of water is running. These rolls tear or 
pull the piece of gum from its original form to that of 
a long, narrow sheet, full of irregular incisions. This 
permits the water to thoroughly wash and cleanse it 
from all impurities. After it is thoroughly dried, the 
gum is next taken to the mixing or grinding machine. 
Here it is mashed into a fine pulp having the consist- 
ency of stiff dough. Next the calender either runs the 
compound into sheets, to be cut into various articles, 
or spreads it on a piece of cloth, or, perhaps, by means 
of friction between the surface of the rolls, thoroughly 
forces or rubs the compound into the fibre of the cloth. 
After being made into the required shape the various 
and cured or 
Rubber in its 


articles are taken to the “ vulcanizer” 
baked and their forms made permanent. 
crude state becomes soft when subjected to heat, and 
very hard when exposed to severe cold, but by the vul- 
canizing process it is rendered uniformly elastic when 
exposed to the most intense cold or to any degree of 
heat. From 3 to 10 per cent. of sulphur, according to 
the degree of elasticity desired, is incorporated with 
the rubber; it is then for several hours subjected to 
heat from 250° to 300° of temperature, and rubber 
can thus be made as hard as iron, with a beautiful pol- 
ish almost equal to glass, or it can be made as elastic 
as the native rubber. It is a common error with people 
not conversant with the subject to suppose that rub- 
ber in being manufactured is treated with solvents, and 
is therefore run in moulds, like molten lead. But this is 
a mistake. Since the invention of vulcanizing rubber 
—the first patent was issued June 15th, 1844—no sol- 
vents have been used, the intermixing being done by 
machinery, as described, and at no stage of the proc- 
ess up to the time of vulcanizing is the rubber softer 
than a stiff dough. The rubber is given form and 
shape by pressure. Another common error is to sup- 
pose that rubber and gutta-percha are the same thing. 
Gutta-percha is produced from the sap of the gutta 
tree, found in all the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 
In its crude state it has no resemblance to the India- 
rubber of commerce, nor are its chemical properties 
the same. It is a fibrous substance, oily, and some- 
what resembling sole leather. It is without elasticity 
or flexibility. If allowed to remain in hot water it soon 
becomes soft, like putty, and can be moulded into any 
shape. The product of rubber of the Amazon Valley 
has more than doubled in the past ten years. The 
crop of 1878 was 7,598 tons, while last year’s crop was 
15,725 tons. The total consumption of all grades of 
rubber in the United States last year was 30,000,000 
pounds, the value of which was about $15,000,000. 
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LIFE, DEATH, IMMORTALITY—ETERNAL QUESTIONS 


Life but a Dream: Robert Leighton. 
Every man walketh in a vain show. 
nothing but an on-going in continual vanity and misery, 
in which man is naturally and industriously involved, 
adding a new stock of vanity, of his own weaving, to 
what he has already within him, and vexation of spirit 
woven all along in with it. He “walks in an image,” 
as the Hebrew word is; converses with things of no 
reality, and which have no solidity in them, and he him- 
self has as little. He himself is a walking image in 
the midst of these images. They who are taken with 
the conceit of pictures and statues are an emblem of 
their own life, and of all other men’s also. Life is 
generally nothing but a doting on images and pictures. 
Every man’s fancy is to himself a gallery of pictures, 
and there he walks up and down, and considers not 
how vain these are, and how vain a thing he himself is. 


His walk is 


The Enigma of Life: Marcus Aurelius. 

Though thou shouldst be going to live three thou- 
sand years—and as many times ten thousand years—still 
remember that no man loses any other life than this 
which he now lives, nor lives any other than this which 
The longest and the shortest are thus 
For the Present is the same to 


he now loses. 
brought to the same. 
all, though that which is Past is not the same; and so 
that which is lost appears to be a mere moment. For 
a man cannot lose either the Past or the Future. 
two things, then, thou must bear in mind: The first, 
that all things from eternity are of like forms, and come 
round in a circle; and thus it makes no difference 


These 


whether a man shall see the same things during a hun- 
dred years, or two hundred years, or an indefinite time. 
And the second, that the longest liver, and he who will 
die soonest, lose just the same. For the Present is the 
only thing of which a man can be deprived—if it is true 
that this is the only thing which he has, and that a man 
cannot lose a thing if he have it not. 


The Coming of Death: Henry Ward Beecher. 

The experience of every fresh mourner is, “I knew 
that Death was in the world, but I never thought that 
my beloved could die.” Every one that comes to the 
grave, says, coming, “I never thought that I should 
bury my heart here.” Though from the beginning of 
the world it hath been so; though the ocean itself 
would be overflowed if the drops of sorrow, unex- 
pected, that have flown, should be gathered together 
and rolled into deep places; though the life of man, 
without an exception, has been taken away in. ‘the 
midst of his expectations, and dashed in sorrows; yet 
no man learns the lesson taught by these facts, and 
every man lays out his paradise afresh, and runs the 
furrow of execution round about it, and marks out its 
beds, and plants flowers and fruits, and cultures them 
with a love that sees no change, and expects no sorrow! 


Influence After Death: John Cumming. 

We die, but we leave an influence behind us that 
survives. ‘The sun sets behind the western hills; but 
the trail of light he leaves behind him guides the pil- 
grim to his distant home. The tree falls in the forest; 
but in the lapse of ages it is turned into coal, and our 
“res burn now the brighter because it grew and fell. 


but the reef, it raised, breaks the 
has 


The coral insect dies; 


surges on the shores of a great continent, or 


formed an isle in the bosom of the ocean, to wave with 
harvests for the good of man. We live, and we die; 
but the good or evil that we do lives after us, and is 
not “ buried with our bones.” Mohammed still lives 
in his practical and disastrous influence in the East. 
Napoleon still is France, and France is almost Napo- 
leon. Martin Luther's dead dust sleeps at Wittenberg; 
but Martin Luther’s accents still ring through the 
churches of Christendom. Shakespeare, Byron, Mil- 
ton, all live in their influence for good or evil. The 
apostle from his pulpit, the martyr from his flame- 
shroud, the statesman from his cabinet, the soldier in 
the field, the sailor on the deck, all who have passed 
away to their graves—still live in the practical deeds 
they did, in the lives they lived, and in the powerful 
‘** None of us liveth to 


lessons they left behind them. 
ae lL, ¢ 
aietn to 


others are affected by that life, or 


in that death. 


himself ; ” 
himself;*’ others are interested The 
king’s crown may moulder; but he that wore it will act 
upon the ages yet to come. Dignity, and rank, and 
riches, are all corruptible and worthless; but moral 
character has an immortality that no sword-point can 
destroy—that ever walks the world, and leaves lasting 
influences What we do is transacted on a 
stage of which all the universe are spectators. What 


we say is transmitted in echoes that will never cease. 


behind. 


The Certainty of Immortality: Caleb D. Bradlee. 
I believe that has 
graphic, and electric influence, ever since the days of 


her ] i ae ] 
there peen a telepnonic, tele- 
I 


Adam to the present hour, by which all past history is 
present life, and every nation seemingly dead is living 
again in Asia, Africa, Europe, and America, so that the 
races of to-day are but the great-grandchildren of the 
races of the past, and you and I have something in our 
bones and blood of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Judza, 
Pheenicia, India, and that nations 
really die, but are changed, transmitted, reorganized, 


by intermingling of 


Persia, so never 


improved, by marriage, by birth, 
races, by time, by the grace of God, so that, in a cer- 
tain philosophical sense, I am not only an American, 
but a Roman, a Grecian, a Persian, a part of everybody 
and everything that ever has been, and a part, by trans- 
mission, century after century, of everybody and every- 
thing that ever will be; and thus there is an everlasting 
unity of flesh, and the unity of God and the unity of 
Do 
not forget the prayer of Jesus—that those that were his 

Once 
Nature 


humanity are great, and mighty, and twin, realities. 


might be one with him, as he was one with God. 
more, Nature changes all the time. Yes: but 
never dies. Do those leaves that you tread under your 
feet on an October or a November day, perish? Are they 
annihilated? Is their work done, and is our farewell 
to them a finality? 
hungry earth, and, through many changes, at last will 
fall into your hands in the shape of a luscious peach or 


Oh, no! They will go into the 


rosy apple or juicy pear, or else as a violet or rosebud 
or japonica will bless your eyes, cheer your heart, and 
somehow spiritually say, ““ We donot die, we have never 
perished: we are blessing the world forever and ever; 
and, like you, O mortals, we are immortal.” 
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NIGHT IN A SOUTHERN 


Beal Street, Memphis, at night. 

To what can it be likened ? There are many such 
in the South, The shops are kept 
by the avaricious, the shrewd and brutal of every race. 
Observe this 


but nowhere else. 


Those that pass in and out are all black. 
noisy multitude of men and women that pack the walk, 
that jostle and joke each other at every step, that gos- 
sip at every shop door, that stop to quarrel or dance 
The prevail- 
If heard at 


their rhythmical shuffle at every corner. 
ing sound is that of hilarious merriment. 
a distance it would sound like the musical jubilee of 
a happy race. It is composed of obscenity, a merry 
laughter of oaths, threats, drunken revelry, and ribald 
courtesies. These people seldom think. They are 
like sensual and unclean barbarians tricked up in bor- 

In almost every shop were games of chance, sur- 
rounded by as many as could play or watch. In every 
unoccupied niche along the street were wheels of for- 
By the side of one of these the two men pushed 
There was the rude table with the top four 
feet Upon this, nails were driven two inches 
apart so as to form a circle three feet in diameter. Be- 
There 


tune. 
their way. 


square. 


tween these nails were the objects to be won. 
were three cigars in each space, or a slip of paper call- 
ing for a box of them, or a ham, or a long string of 
bananas hanging in the greedy sight of all, from a pole 
fastened to the table. In the centre of this circle was a 
pivot, on which turned easily, an iron dart pointed with 
a slip of paper that feathered the nails as it passed. 
At the side opposite the banana stem, rose an iron 
pipe, at the end of which the light of a sputtering 
gas-jet fell in a slouchy fashion about those bend- 
ing silently and with bated breath above the table, and 
shone in the faces peering eagerly over the shoulders 
of those in front of them. 
He that presided over the fortunes of these people 
was aruffian. The hat pushed on the back of his head 
led a dirty bald spot surrounded by close-cut hair. 


reveaied 


This 
battered and of that faded brown peculiar to the head- 


hat was once a dark’ derby, but was now sadly 
He wore a thick mustache, drip- 
His red, swollen 


A pair of hard, bad 


gvear of the slums. 


ping 
face confessed to every dissipation. 


eyes peered from flabby lids at those about him, as he 


with tobacco j lice and beer. 


broke the momentary lulls in business, with: 
** Come up 


come up—thain’t no blanks; yer boun’ 
ymething, and maybe pull a ham—ten cents 


to drop s th 
a slide. Take a turn.” 

But when some black hand ventured, with trembling 
hesitation, another and possibly a last dime, and turned 
feverishly the iron dart, he watched only it. After the 
of ten cents the fortune seeker, by for- 


his three cigars, might continue to try a 


irst payment 
five 


cents a venture for the larger prizes as long as he 
wished. When some fresh hand took hold, great merri- 
ment was created by his jokes and the flourish with 


*From ‘‘ Nicholas Blood, Candidate.” By Arthur Henry. 
Nicholas Blood, a brutal 
black men, for the 


candidate, 






Oliver Dodd, Publisher. and depraved 
i candidate of the presidency of 


gro, 1s the 





the City Council. Judge Rector, the white on the 


Saturday night of this reading, is showing Thomas Judd, a young 
Northerner, the serious, awful side of the race question, and the 
e South, in the rapid increase of the negro. 


terrible menace to tl 
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CITY—NEGRO LIFE OF TO-DAY" 


which he spun the rod. The slip of paper, as it swiftly 
brushed the nails, was bombarded with a multitude of 
directions where to stop, until its progress grew slow, 
and the flagging tip hesitated upon every nail. 

The interest at this particular table had been kept 
at a high pitch for some time by the persistency and 
dogged patience of a certain old man, who had turned 
for fifty times without a moment’s pause, to no other 
purpose than three cigars. Each time he had not even 
waited to refuse this prize, but, dropping another nickel 
on the board, had turned again. All this while he had 
never spoken. But the crowd, who seemed even more 
anxious than himself, constantly encouraged him with 
assurances that ‘She done stop on ole ham dis time 
sho,” then with scattering prayers for it to “Touch a 
ham,” “ Touch a ham,” they settled down to watch. 

For the fifty-second time the old man dropped his 
nickel, and touched the rod. There was a beseeching 
light in his feeble eyes. His hand trembled a little as 
he reached forth. He turned it gently, with a lingering 
to part with it. He leaned 

As its pace slackened he 


touch as if not willing 

forward as he let it go. 
bent nearer still, glaring at it until his dim eyes grew 
as if 


as silent and as motionless 


nail and it would reach the 


bright. All were 
cut in stone. One more 
ham. His face and body contracted, as it hung fora 
moment to this impediment. 

He reached out with trembling hands, and muttered 
hoarsely as it hung quivering in the open space. 

“My Lo’d,” he groaned, as it passed beyond. He 
turned away. After this, no one wished to venture. 
All hung back, and even the sport’s oratory was in vain. 

*T’ll turn for you,” he said at last. 

“No? Then here, you turn—-here, I say, you damned 
Tain’t going to cost 
Any- 


fool, just turn for the fun of it. 
‘hat’s right—now who goes in? 

You'd better; he knows how to turn 
oh, no, my fly huckleberry, it’s too late 


you nothin’. 
body in on this? 
—look at that 
now—watch where she stops—a ham.” 





Sure enough, it had stopped upon a ham. 

With a great bluster of bragging, Jock pushed 
through the crowd in front of him and reached the 
table. He threw down a silver dollar, that fell with a 
merry ring, and asked for change. 

“ Now, gem’n,”’ he said, rolling his head, and showing 
the whites of his eyes in an impressive manner, “ reck- 
on yo’ all’s gwine ta see sumpin drap.” 

The faces surrounding him became quickly ani- 
mated with a broad grin of expectancy. 

“Now, you, sah,” he continued, giving his head a 
sudden shake, and settling his chin sidewise upon his 
expansive chest, while his gaze, solemn and staring 
like that of an owl’s in broad sunlight, fixed itself upon 
the sport, ‘‘ Now, you, sah, jes’ be’er keep yo’ occula- 
tions glued mighty sha’p to dat yah ham. _I’s boun’ to 
hit him dis tahme sho’.” 

He took the little dart in his great fingers. 

** Now, yeers fo’ da’ ham; keep yo’ eye on de paper, 
boss. I’s bleeged to fetch dat juicy ham.” 

Away flew the paper around the ring of nails, while 
all the dusky faces nearer bent to urge it on or to tell 
it where to stop, as if it lived,—“ Three cigars.” 

Another spin, and—“ Three cigars.” 
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Yet again, still—* ‘Three cigars.” 

But so great is hope and confidence that better 
luck must come at last, that once and time and time 
again he sent the paper on its thrilling quest, and felt 
his heart grow big and fingers twitch, as it brought him 
always—“ Three cigars.” 

One dollar went, and then in order not to waste so 
much, he tossed another after it. A third he spent 
with hesitation. When this was gone, he stopped. 

“Well, are you in?” cried the harsh and taunting 
voice of the man who was watching him. 

He broke another dollar, and once again, while 
fright, and eagerness, and hope toyed with the muscles 
of his face, he grasped the iron and sent it cautiously 
about the ring. He did not even listen as the man 
called, “ Three 

He knew what the trouble was. 
quite hard enough—that was all— 


cigars. 
He had not turned 


* Close—mahty close.” 

“ Three cigars.” 

year ] L 71 > o M 

Every one fell back with exclamations of excitement 
He seized the rod again and threw it from 
The paper whistled as it ticked the 


and regret. 
him, savagely. 
nails, but Jock, 
off, tossing into 

* Anybody want this whirl? ” 
one dropped a dime, and answered: 

* Reckon I'll take dat, boss.” 

It stopped upon a ham. 

A ripple of surprise passed through all those about, 


not waiting to see the result, walked 
the crowd, his three cigars. 


asked the sport. Some 


and half a dozen stepped forward for a chance. 
Underneath each of the piles of cigar-boxes on 
which the sport leaned his elbows was an electric but- 
ton, by which he controlled the movements of the rod. 
Those that won were “ cappers.” 
“This is terrible,’ said Thomas Judd, as they moved 
away; “they are gambling everywhere.” 
Let me tell you this, Tom: 
Now that the bond- 


“Tt is the negro’s life. 
there is a future to this question. 
age has been removed, these people are giving the 
loose rein to their natural instincts of unrest. The 
children of the next generation will be always roving 
from place to place. Having no lofty purpose, they 
think only of excitement and their appetites. 

“The negro of to-day is a different being from the 
old-time plantation type. These that you see are met- 
ropolitan negroes. Constant agitation for political ends, 
an unaccustomed notoriety and plenty of money, has 
turned their heads. But what is this?” 

In front of the market, near where they stood, was a 
great crowd. Upon a dry-goods box in the centre, 
stood a tall white man with head uncovered, who was 
addressing them. Long black hair fell upon 
The tapering ends of a fierce mustache 


his 
shoulders. 
protruded far beyond his hollow cheeks. 
flashed from sunken sockets. His voice had the ring 


Restless eyes 
of steel. As he spoke, he electrified his audience by 
the sudden motion of his long arms. 

“Vote! Vote!’ he cried, “and win by your ballots 
that which it is your right to have. The unjust slavery 
of two hundred years is yours to avenge. There is 
more gold in the cellar of the City Hall than this crowd 
can carry—it is the hoarded wages of those years. It 
all is yours. Why do you suffer? Why are you poor 
—why do you do the labor of these thieves? You are 
as good as they, and nearly as many. Vote, I say, and 
if your ballots are not counted, you must kill.” 


Literature ASI 
This discourse suited the audience. It is pleasant 
to be made martyrs of. For twenty years those people 
have been taught discontent. 
selves oppressed, and their black faces grew moody 


They believed them- 


as they listened. 

As the two men were pushing closer in the crowd, 
the judge stepped upon the foot of a burly black. 
The latter turned and seeing that it was a white man, 
to fol- 


spit upon his face. He snarled and was about 


low the insult by a blow, when Thomas Judd knocked 
him down. He lay unconscious, where he fell. 
** A white man has killed Sleuth Williamson,” p: 


issea 


from mouth to mouth. A sinister murmur arose from 


the crowd. The judge, aware of the danger, said in a 


low voice, “Come quickly,” and walked a few steps 


up the street. The crowd spread out and ] ressed 
about them, growing more hostile and noisy. 

“ Head behind. A 
clump of dirt broke against the cheek of Thomas Judd. 


Yah! ah, hit Whoop!” A 


furious oath followed this cry. 


’em off,’’ was shouted from 


“Ye, ah! dun ‘im. 


It would be necessary to run or face the crowd. The 
two men were deciding which to do, when suddenly a 
negro stepped from the stairway and called savagely 
for the rabble to stop. They at once obeyed. 
It was Nicholas 


stopped the crowd. 


Blood, the candidate, that had 


He said to them: 


**See yah, you black devils, none of this ‘fo’ ‘lection 


day. After that yo’ time’ll come.” 
All along the streets excited groups were discussing 
politics. On Hadon Avenue was a throng of merry- 


makers. The majority «f the men were tipsy; some 
were quarrelsome. The women, not less so, laughed 


and swore uproariously. In a large, open place, a 
great revolving swing, such as is found at fairs and cir 
~} | Fa ranty |} . - | ] ++) - = 

cuses, each of its twenty horses iaden with a roaring 
negro, and its coaches carrying those too drunk to ride, 
rushed round and round, stopping every few minutes 
] 


nductor bawled, dizzy 


. 
others scrambled 


e tne ce 
} 


oe wo 
ea on, and 





to change its load, whil 
darkies tumbl on. 
Then the manager put a whistle to his lips, to which 


an engine in the background, somewhere, shrieked an 


“cc 


merry-go-round,” while 


answer, and off again went the 
a broken-winded hand-organ, turned by the machi 
of the swing, flung over all, wild and disjointed frag- 
ments of the “* Fisher Maiden.” 

Were one a benevolent traveller, blessed with a good 
digestion, taking an after-dinner stroll to see the sights, 
feet, have 


thought this a pleasant sound, and afterward have said, 


he might, at the distance of three hundred 


honestly enough, many fine things about this happy 

race. But let me ask you, good men and madams, to 

vear overalls, and draw your skirts close to you, and 
mingle for an hour in this crowd. 

God knows that I, whose home has always been 

h 


aired by the winds from heaven, shrink from the vul- 


garity herein described. My pen staggers, and will not 
write these oaths. This sketch is not furnished as a 
pastime, nor for the eyes of those who wish to shun 
It is for 

If sur- 


rounded by your books and paintings, and listening day 


rather than alleviate the evils of the world. 
all those that pass judgment on the South 


by day to gentle tongues, you close your ears to the 
vile drippings of those lips that seek to issue mandates 
to those that you condemn, then in the name of jus- 


tice hold your peace, and speak only of those things 
you are willing to investigate. 
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ESURRECTING OLD FAVORITES 








Bells Across the Snow—Frances Ridley Havergal Sleep will come when thou art fled; 
Of neither would I ask the boon 

I ask of thee, beloved Night,— 
Swift be thine approaching flight, 






O Christmas, merry Christmas ! 






Is it really come again ? 






With its memories and greetings, 
Come soon, soon! 





With its joy and with its pain. 


There’s a minor in the carol, ze es . eh 
eoheces : “<P The Fieht of Paso Del Mar—Bayard Taylor—Poems 
And a shadow in the light, = . 7 ; 








Gusty and raw was the morning, 
A fog hung over the seas, 

And its gray skirts rolling inland, 
Were torn by the mountain trees ; 

No sound was heard but the dashing 
Of waves on the sandy bar, 

¥ hi When Pablo of San Diego 

O Christmas, merry Christmas, Rode down to the Paso del Mar. 


"Tis not so very long 






And a spray of cypress twining 
With the holly wreath to-night, 
And the hush is never broken 








By laughter light and low 





As we listen in the starlight 
To the “ bells across the snow.” 









The pescador, out in his shallop, 
Gathering his narvest so wide, 

Sees the dim bulk of the headland 
Loom over the waste of the tide; 

He sees, like a white thread, the pathway 
ke ee on the terrible wall, 

Where the faint moving speck of the rider 


Since other voices blended 
With the carol and the song! 

If we could but hear them singing 
As they are singing now, 

If we could see the radiance 










Of the crown on each dear brow, 





would be no sigh to smother, 


Ther 
No hidden tear to flow, 






one hovering close to its fall. 










As we listen in the starlight Stout Pablo of San Diego 
lo the “ bells across the snow.” Rode down from the hills behind ; 

O Christmas, merry Christmas ! With the bells on his gray mule tinkiing, 
This never more can be ; He sang through the fog and wind. 

We cannot bring again the days Under his thick, misted eyebrows 
Of our unshadowed glee. Twink.ed his eye like a star, 

But Christmas, happy Christmas, And fiercer he sang as the sea-winds 





Sweet herald of good-will, Drove cold on the Paso del Mar. 





With holy songs of glory : , ; ane 
B h ; r Now Bernal, the herdsman of Chino, 
rings holy gladness still. 1 . 

. ak ; Had travelled the shore since dawn, 

For peace and hope may brighten, 








Leaving the — behind him,— 










A : ] ° . 
And patient love may glow, : 
: ee ; ; Fash Good reason had he to be gone! 
As we listen in the starlight aa 2 : 
os ; i. The blood was still red on his dagger, 
lo the “ bells across the snow. ee ee ee é 
rhe fury was hot in his brain, 
ye PATS o£ a ee oe a . + ‘ ‘ ae 
Spirtt of Night—Percy Bysshe ies —Poems And the chill, driving scud of the breakers 





Swiftly walk o’er the western wave, Beat thick on his forehead in vain. 






Spirit of night! : : ; - : 
ook ee is With his poncho wrapped gloomily round him, 
Out of the misty eastern cave, . 






He mounted the dizzying road, 









Where all the long and lone daylight, : 
bent z hg And the chasms and steeps of the headland 
hou wovest dreams of joy and fear, : : 
cs Were slipper ry and wet as he trode; 
Which make thee terrible and drear, , ‘ ; 
Sd Wild swept the wind of the ocean, 
Swift be thy flight! ep 
zi ; Rolling the fog from afar, 
Wrap thy form in a mantle gray, When near him a mule-bel! came tinkling, 
Star-inwrought, Midway on the Paso del Mar. 






slind with thine hair the eyes of Day, 





}ack!"’ shouted Bernal, full fiercely, 
‘Back! houted B l, full f ly 
And “ Back!” shouted Pablo, in wrath, 
As his mule halted, startled and s king, 
\s | le halted, startled 1 shrinking 
On the perilous line of the path. 






Kiss her until she be wearied 





Then wander o’er city, sea, and land 






Touching all with thine opiate wand,— 






Come, long sought! 





The roar of devouring surges 










When I arose and saw the dawn ee ie , : 
; Came up from the breakers’ hoarse war ; 
I sighed for thee; — . "» : —_ 
WI as le hil 1 tl And, “ Back, or you perish !’’ cried Bernal, 
hen light rode high, and the dew was gone, ee . 
; is S . —— “T turn not on Paso del Mar! 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 
And the weary Day turned to her rest, The gray mule stood firm as thé headland : 
Lingering like an unloved guest, He clutched at the jingling rein, 
I sighed for thee! When Pablo rose up in his saddle 






And smote till he dropped it again. 
A wild oath of passion swore Bernal, 





Thy brother Death came and cried, 
“Wouldst thou me?” 
Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 






And brandished his dagger, still red, 
While fiercely stout Pablo leaned forward, 











Murmured like a noontide bee, , 
“ Shall I nestle near thy side ? And fought o’er his trusty mule’s head. 
wane = caste nae replied, They fought till the black wall below them 
No, no, not thee: _ Shone red through the misty blast ; 
Death wilt come when thou art dead, Stout Pablo then struck, leaning farther, 





Soon, too soon,— The broad breast of Bernal at last. 
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And, frenzied with pain, the swart herdsman 
Closed on him with terrible strength, 
And jerked him, despite of his struggles, 

Down from the saddle at length. 
They grappled with desperate madness, 
On the slippery edge of the wall; 
They swayed on the brink, and together 
Reeled out to the rush of the fall. 
A cry of the wildest death-anguish 
Rang faint through the mist afar, 
And the riderless mule went homeward 
From the fight of the Paso del Mar. 


The Old Grenadier’s Story— Walter Thornbury—Poems 


The story is told on a bench outside the Invalides, Paris. 


’Twas the day beside the Pyramids, 
It seems but an hour ago, 
That Kleber’s Foot stood firm in squares, 
Returning blow for blow. 
The Mamelukes were tossing 
Their standards to the sky, 
When I heard a child’s voice say, ‘“‘ My men, 
Teach me the way to dte!”’ 
"Twas a little drummer, with his side, 
Torn terribly with shot ; 
But still he feebly beat his drum, 
As though the wound were not. 
And when the Mamelukes’ wild horse 
Burst with a scream and cry, 
He said, “‘O men of the Forty-third, 
Teach me the way to die. 


‘“‘My mother has got other sons, 
With stouter hearts than mine, 
But none more ready blood for France 
» pour out free as wine. 


lad moaned, 





life’s sweet,” the brave 
“ Fair is this earth and sky; 

Then, comrades of the Forty-third, 

Teac ht We the 7 a Zo ate! a 

I saw Salenche, of the granite heart, 
Wiping his burning eyes: 

It was by far more pitiful 

Than mere loud sobs and cries. 


1 * 4 





Sartriage till his lit 
Grew black as winter sky, 
ut still the boy moaned, “ Forty-third, 
Teach me the way to die!” 
Oh, never saw I sight like that ! 
The sergeant flung down fiag, 
Even 
Witl 
Then looked at locks, and fixed their steel, 
But never made reply, 


Until he sobbed out once again, 


a rip 
fifer bound his brow 





a wet and bloody rag; 








“ Teach me the way to die!” 

Then, with a shout that flew to God, 
They strode into the fray; 

I saw their red plumes join and wave, 
But slowly melt away. 

The last who went—a wounded man— 
Bade the poor boy g 

And said, “‘ We men of the Forty-third 


yo 


oC od-by, 


Teach you the way to de. 
] never Saw SO sad a look 

At the poor youngster cast, 
When the hot smoke of cannon 


In cloud and whirlwin 


1 passed. 
Earth shook, and Heaven answered: 
I watched his eagle-eye. 
As he faintly moaned, “ The Forty-third, 
Teach me the way to die!” 
Then, with a musket for a crutch, 


He limped into the fight ; 


Ss 
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I, with a bullet in my hip, 
Had neither strength nor might. 

Ss S 
But, proudly beating on his drum, 


r in his eye, 





I heard him moan, “ The Forty-third 
Taught Wl the TZ ay 70 ale hes 

They found him on the morrow, 
Stretched on a heap of dead ; 

His hand was in the grenadier’s 
Who at his bidding bled. 

They hung a medal round his neck, 
And closed his dauntless eye 

On the stone they cut, “ The Forty-third 


Taugh 





Tis forty years from then till no 
The grave gapes at my feet 

Yet when I think of such a boy, 
I feel my old heart beat. 

And from my sleep I sometimes wake, 
Hearing a feeble cr\ 

And a voice that says, *‘ Now, Forty-t! 


TT by a9 tp enay f J 
Teach me the ay lo ale. 


Fatr Inez—Thomas Hood—Collected / 
} sar » . ame fate Tanase 2 

Oh, saw you not fair Inez: 
She’s gone into the west 


lo dazzle when the sun is down, 


* : 
And rob the world of rest. 


She took our daylight with her, 
rhe smiles tl we | bes 

With morning blushes on her cheeks 
\ id pearis I bre 


Oh, turn again, fair Ine 





Before the fall of n o|it, 
{ no s ld shu 
+ - } } 
slals ¢ \ ait “4 
} , 
Ss l ¢ Ve 
That walks beneath their light, 


} } 1 ] + hie } 
And breathes the love against thy « 


I dare not even write! 


Would I had been, fair Inez, 


a , 
inal Caila ( 

‘ . 

Who so g S 
And whi spere t St : 









She went away with song, 
With music waiting on her steps, 

And shoutings of the throng 
But some were sad, and felt no mirth 


- nila ¢ ’ ° wary , 
But only music’s wro 





In sounds th sang farewe larewe 
To her you’ve loved so long 
Farewell, farew f Inez! 
That vessel nev ore 
SO f i | | on S deck, 
Nor danced so light before 
\las for pieasure on e sea 
And sorrow on the sl re 


The smile that blessed one lover’s heart 
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SCIENTIFIC, HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, GENERAL 


Nicknames of European Nations—London Tit-Bits 
Englishmen have accepted the name of John Bull as 
Scotchman is 


suited to the national character. A 


Sandy; the Irishman derives his name of Paddy from 
his national patron saint; while an ancient nursery 
rhyme records the fact that Taffy is a Welshman. 
English sailors call the Frenchman, in contempt, Johnny 
Crapaud; but in France he is Jacques Bonhomme, or, 
as a bourgeois, Monsieur Prudhomme. Cousin Michel 
is the name by which the German is known to the 
Continental nations. Mynheer Closh, an abbreviation 
of Nicholas, sums up the Hoilanders, who are often 
while the Switzer re- 
We have all 


known simply as the Mynheers; 
joices in the name of Colin Tampon. 
heard of the Russian Bear and the Unspeakable or In- 
fidel Turk; but these are hardly real nicknames. Don 
Whiskerandos is almost a national nickname for the 
Spaniards, dating from Elizabethan times. Italians are 
known as [Lazzaroni, and Danes are called Danskers. 
Whims of Celebrated Men—From the Baltimore News 
Some amusing features from the lives of celebrated 
men have been brought together by a German writer. 
Auber wrote on horseback; it was not possible for him 
to write in any other place than in Paris, however 
however 
com- 


beautiful another residence might be, and 


many other attractions it might offer. Adam 
posed best when he lay in bed, and showed as great 
antipathy to all landscape beauty as he showed love 
to his cats. The same antipathy to all natural 
beauty is charged to Donizetti, who always slept when 
he went upon a journey, when he should have given 
his attention to the romantic scenery of Switzerland 
and Italy. Eimarosa could not write without having a 
lot of friends around him, with whom he kept up an 
active conversation about art matters. Sacchini’s train 
of thought was interrupted when his cats did not play 
Sarti only became 


which was 


their antics upon his writing-desk. 
inspired in % 


i 
Iimly hg 


room without furniture and 


} 
ted. Spontini could only compose in the 


Meyerbeer composed best during violent 
2 t S 


thunder-storms, under the roof of his house. Salieri 
gained his inspiration while he walked quickly through 
the streets filled with a human throng, meantime eat- 
ing a great quantity of confections. Haydn, in order 
to compose, sat in a soft arm-chair, with his gaze di- 
Gliick composed in the open air, 


He liked champagne by 


rected to heaven. 
best in the glaring sunshine. 
his work, and gesticulated very violently, as if he were 
an actor on the Handel 
churchyard, and when he wished to become inspired 
which was 


boards. wandered in the 
he sat himself down in one corner of it 
shaded by weeping willows. Paesiello composed in 
bed, and did not leave it until he had finished a whole 
operatic scene or act. Mehul was a great worshipper 
of flowers, and often fell into silent reverie in observ- 
He felt happiest in a quiet garden. Mo- 
zart gained his inspiration by reading Homer, Dante, 


ing them. 


Petrarch; Verdi must read passages from Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Schiller, Ossian, and Victor Hugo. Schiller 
inspired his muse by the smell of rotten apples, which 
he kept constantly in his desk; besides this, he liked 


to live anud surroundings corresponding to the subject 


upon which he worked. When he wrote the last act 
to Mary Stuart he had his servants clothed in black, 
and so long as he worked on Wallenstein he neglected 
no review or other military spectacle, and at home his 
wife must sing battle-pieces to him. Goethe loved to 
have plastic works of art before him as he wrote. It 
is known that in creation of his Iphigenia he had the 
image of an antique female before him, in order to see 
if that which he made his heroine say would suit the 
features before him. Jean Paul replenished his ideas 
while taking a walk, and drank a glass of beer now and 
then on the way. In writing he loved the strong smell 
of flowers. Herr von Kleist worked with great diffi- 
culty, and when he made poetry, it was as if he had a 
conflict with an invisible fiend. Just the opposite was 
the’case with Father Wieland. In making his poems 
he trilled a lively song, and sometimes would spring 
away from his work and cut a caper in the air. Kot- 
zebue, in the composing of his dramas, was also an actor. 
He himself acted single scenes in his study. It is re- 
lated that when Sands murdered hin, his little son, as 
he saw him reel and then writhe upon the ground, cried 
to his mother, “See, mamma, father play comedy again!” 
Burger, the immortal poet of Leonore, is said to have 
whistled street-songs as he wrote his verse on paper. 
His conversation in such moments is said to have been 
Holderlin was often found crying wher. he 
things are said of the 
His wife once 


obscene. 
Similar 
French romance writer Lafontaine. 
found him before his writing-desk swimming in tears. 
“Oh, it is too sad,” he sighed. “It don’t go at all,” 
he sobbed; “Iam still in the first volume.”” Matthison 


composed poems. 


wrote his poems by moonlight, while standing at the 
window. 
ing, before breakfast, while sitting before the fire. A 
The writing- 


Lamartine wrote his best things in the morn- 
contemporary of Dumas wrote thus: “’ 
desk of Alexander Dumas presents a picture of classi- 
cal disorder. The study floor is covered with books 
and papers, behind which he is seated, formally barri- 
caded. Also a quantity of dogs, cats, poultry, pigeons, 
singing birds are to,be seen around, and these he feeds, 
strokes, and keeps out of mischief while writing. In 
the background stand a number of printer’s devils 
waiting for copy, and booksellers and such people who 
have business with him. He writes very rapidly, and 
carries on, very often, a conversation at the same time. 
He is very negligent in his dress and appearance.” 
The Moneys of the World—San Francisco Chronicle 

The money of all civilized nations to-day consists of 
round tokens, of varying denominations, made of gold, 
silver, copper, and nickel, and of paper notes either 
redeemable by the government or by some well-estab- 
lished bank. ‘There was a time, though, when such a 
short general description could not have been written, 
and there are still sundry odd corners of the earth 
where some curious currency is in use. According to 
most authorities, the skins of animals was the earliest 
form of money, the very word pecuniary, tracing its de- 
Certain of 
the Alaskan Indians still use pelts for currency; skins 


rivation back to the Latin pecus—cattle. 


of wild animals were so used by the ancient Musco- 
vites, and in the early days of settlement in Illinois 
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‘ 
raccoon and deer skins passed as money. After the 
hunting age came the pastoral, and then the animals 
themselves took the place of money. Sheep and oxen 
were principally employed, their relative value by the 
old Romans being set at ten sheep for one ox, a stand- 
ard that still obtains among Indian races. The Ice- 
landic and Irish laws yet bear traces of the use of cat- 
tle for money; many Teutonic fines were paid in cattle, 
and oxen form the circulating medium among the Zulus 
and Kaffirs in this year of grace. A direct link be- 
tween this practice and the metal coins for money is 
found in the fact that the earliest Roman money was 
first shapeless pieces of bronze chipped off from a 
lump, these being followed by lumps of regulated 
weight, on which were stamped the image of an ox ora 
sheep. The Romans, however, were by no means the 
first to use metal for money. The Egyptians used both 
gold and silver as far back as the days of Abraham, 
but it was counted by weight, and not by face value, 
and it was the ingeniovs man who conceived the happy 
idea of stamping these pieces to show their value, who 
was the first coiner. Numismatics, as a rule, go no 
further back than the use of stamped pieces of metal 
by the Libyans and Greeks, at a date varying from 
nine hundred to four hundred years B.c._ Before the 
introduction of coined money into Greece, skewers or 
spikes of iron and copper were a currency, six being a 
drachm or handful. Iron spikes are still employed in 
the same way in certain parts of Central Africa, and, 
according to Adam Smith, it is not so very long ago 
that nails were used as a subsidiary coin in Scotland. 
Hence, perhaps, the term “tenpenny nail ”—é.e., ten 
for a penny. The archaic Greek money was in the 
form of thick, round lumps of metal, stamped with the 
given value. The metals so used, whether in Europe 
or Asia, were electrum, an amalgam of four parts of 
gold to one of silver; billon, for the baser coins, made 
of silver with a great deal of alloy, and poten, a softer 


quality of billon. The term “brass” is generally sup- 


y0Ssed to have stood for copper. ‘The Jews, in addition 
] ; 


jewel 


to shekels, talents, and drachms of silver, had a 
money.” 


lumps by introducing gold and silver rings. 


The Egyptians improved on their metal 
The earli- 
est coinage for America was that made in 1612 for the 
Virginia Company, at the Somers Islands, now called 
was of brass, with the | 


Bermudas. The coin 


~ egend 
** Sommer 


Island,” and a “hogge on one side, in 
memory of the abundance of hogges which were found 
on their first landing.” This was the famous “hog 
money.” ‘The earliest colonial coinage was in Massa- 
chusetts in 1652, a “ Mint howse”’ being established at 
Boston, and the “ quoines”*’ being a shilling, sixpence, 
3efore this the currency of 


Musket-balls 


passed for change at a farthing apiece, and were a 


and three-penny piece. 
the colonists was a very mixed one. 
legal tender for sums under a shilling. Tobacco and 
tobacco receipts were legal tender; corn and beans 
and codfish were also employed. Wampum, however, 
was the commonest currency of all. It was the shell- 
bead money of the Indians, and was soon accepted by 
the colonists as a convenient token. ‘There were two 
kinds of wampum—wampumeag, which was white and 
made from the conch or periwinkle; and suckanhock, 
which was dark-purple and made from the hard-shell 
clam. The purple was worth twice as much as the 
white. The shell was broken in pieces, rubbed smooth 
on a stone till about the thickness of a pipe-stem, then 
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pierced with a drill, and strung into necklaces, bracelets, 
and belts. The English, French, and Dutch settlers all 
used wampum, the 
beads for a penny. 


value being fixed in 1640 at six 
The strings were called fathoms, 
Shell 
quite an important part in the 
The small hard shell known as the 


and varied in value from five to ten shillings. 


money has played 
world’s commerce. 
cowry, is still usec in India, the Indian islands, and 


Africa, in the place of subsidiary coin. In 1851 more 


than one thousand tons of these shells were brought 


from India to Liverpool, to be exported to the coast of 


Africa in exchange for palm-oil. In Bengal they are 


worth thirty-two thousand to the rupee (forty-six 


The 


gasteropod mollusk, is beautifully marked, and is strung 


cents), or about seventy to the cent. cowry is a 


ona tough grass string for convenience of transporta- 


tion. The British Columbia Indians still use a variety 


of wampum made of haiqua shells. These they string 
up, and use as an ornamental border to dresses, theit 
currency value being one string for a beaver’s skin. 
Looking back to the pre-wampum days, it is learned 
that of the aboriginal money of the American conti- 


nent, the mounds in and adjoining the valley of the Mis- 


sissippi have produced specimens of lignite, coal, bone, 
terra-cotta, mica, pearl, carnelian, chalcedony, agate, 


jasper, gold, silver, copper, lead, and iron, which were 


fashioned into forms evincing considerable skill and 
art. According to Prescott, the money of the Aztecs 
and the nations in kin consisted of quills filled with 


gold-dust and bags of chocolate grains. Chocolate is 

still used in the interior of South America for the same 

Copper is now 
hi 

] 


purpose, as are cocoanuts and eggs. 
used in the subsidiary coinage of all civilized nations, 
except Persia; tin and zinc in none of them, except as 


when both the 


an alloy. There was a time, though, ese 
latter metals were employed. Halfpence and farthings 
of tin were coined in England during the time of the 
early Stuarts, possibly because at that time the tin sup- 
ply of Cornwall was greater than the demand. In this 
the English kings wére only reviving a very ancient 


fashion, stamped lumps of tin having been found in 


use in Britain at the time of its invasion by the 


mans. Tin wasalsocoined by Dionysius. Of the other 


base metals, iron was always more or less used by Asi- 
Idicted 


atic nations; the Byzantines were especially a 


toitsemployment. Lead was alsoemployed. There is 
a leaden stater among the coins of the British Mu- 


seum, and it still forms part of the currency of Burmah. 
Platinum was coined in Russia from 1828 to 1845, but 
The Cartha 


Barbarossa, during 


the experiment was not a success. rinians 


had leather money. ht with 
Milan in 1158, issued leather tokens, and so did John 
the Good of William I. of Sicily 
} 
| 


(1154-66) compelled his subjects to give gold and 


France in 1360. 


silver 
in exchange for leather money, and when Leyden was 
besieged by Spain in 1574, the resolute burghers issued 
Numa Pompilius went even further 
Marco 


Polo brought back the report from China in the thir- 


a leather coinage. 
than this, and made a money of wood, while 
teenth century that he had seen there a coinage made 
of the middle bark of the mulberry, cut in disks, and 
stamped with the king’s mark, which money it was 
death either to counterfeit or refuse. The list of what 
may be curious money is a long one. Among some of 
the native Australians greenstone (jade) and red ochre 
form the currency. In the New 
Guinea female slaves form the standard of value. Nor- 


retired districts of 
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way even now uses corn for coin. Whales’ teeth are 
used by the Fijians, red feathers by some of the South 
Sea Islanders, and salt in Abyssinia. In India, cakes of 
Tin, 
indeed, to-day forms the standard of value at the great 
In the British West Indies 


tea pass as currency, and in China pieces of silk. 


fairs of Nijni Novgorod. 
pins, a slice of bread, a pinch of snuff, or a dram of 
purchasing power, while on the Afri- 
can the The 
strangest coin of all, though, is the ideal money spoken 


whiskey have all a 
coast axes are accepted currency. 
of by Montesquieu as being found in certain parts of 
Africa. It is an ideal money called “ maconte,” but is 
The notes 
The Bank 
note is about five inches by eight in 
Irish 


linen water-lined paper, plain white and with ragged 


purely a sign of value without a unit. 
of the nations of to-day are as follows: 
of England 
dimensions, and is printed in black ink on 


edges, which lacks the oily smoothness of American 


bank-notes. The notes of the Banque de France 
are made of white water-lined, printed in blue and 
black, with numerous mythological and allegorical pic- 
tures, and running in denominations from the twenty- 
franc note to the one-thousand-franc. South Ameri- 
most countries, is about the size and 


ills, except that cin- 


urrency, in 
of American | 


} 


late-blue are the prevailing colors, 


general appearanc 


and the Spanish and Portuguese language the preva- 
> engraved onthe face. The German cur- 
rtistic. The bills 

per lighter than American gold certifi- 


They run in 


‘ ‘ 7 
Cc Marks to one thousand mark 


ones Ro me 7 d+ ree 
are printed in green 


‘ : : 
in inch wider. aenom- 


E., se 

rheir 

: sanisaiden n +} sli-_Ghe KAY 

cing printed on the Slik-n e paper. 
| 

. - = 

and yellow 


1\d-drawn 


aa E Ne vom iad 
er currency 1s 1n red, \ 
tering and gorgeous little ha 
yrdinary might 
‘er-papers in a joss-house, 
-y in the Flowery King- 
t ete tt 
. and colors. 


Sli wes, SIzZes 


1d ten lire notes—are about the 


_ 1 eT ay nim 00 oie 
own oid twenty-tve-cent snine- 
] a a el CES. eee 
currency, ana printed on white paper 
] rmit ink and ornamented witha 
qd Carmine Inks, and Ornamented wltha 


tte of King Humbert. 


ry 

he one- 

i ‘red from top to 

inbow, blended as 
In the centre, in bold relief, 

black. 


- or elaborate, but is well done in 


and black inks. The Norwegians 
irrency, but it is rarely seen in the 
r the that it circulates 


reason very 


ommon people, and the class that come 
k to their copper 
innamon-brown 
he size of 

ill is printed 
shows none of the 
American 
The 


t into circula- 


ed In 


against counterfeiting. 


Nn money is pu 
ts = 
yiven Dy the 

out 


ying 


various 
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sions and thus scattered in every State. A large 
amount goes for the redemption of bonds and the pay- 
ment of interest; other large amounts for rivers and 
harbors, for the civil, military and naval establishments, 
for the diplomatic service, for public buildings, in the 
government of the District of Columbia, and for the 
Indians. In this way $460,000,000 will go out from 
the treasury this year, and the amount increases an- 
nually. A second method is through the coinage of 
silver and gold. The government buys bullion and 
must pay for it with something; it pays for it with silver 
and gold certificates, which thus get into the hands of 
the people. <A third method is through the national 
bank system, by which, as everybody knows, a duly 
chartered corporation, on deposit of United States 
bonds, is allowed to issue go per cent. of their face 
value in currency of their own. This currency the 
bank loans to its customers. A fourth method is through 
the government depositories. All over the United 
States federal officers are collecting internal revenue 
taxes, over $100,000,000 a year, sometimes as high 
as $150,000,000. The local officers must have a place 
of deposit, and so the government designates deposi- 
tories in convenient places. The banks so designated 
have to secure the government fully by bonds. 





A Science Theater—R. B. Richardson—Independent 


Germany is not generally looke.1 upon as the land of 


novelties; but Berlin possesses one novelty so import- 
ant that it seems worthy of attention and description. 
Every day one sees on each of the several thousand 
large wooden columns standing at almost every street 
corner, along with the other theatre announcements, 
the following: “ Urania, in the Science Theatre (Wis- 
senschaftliches Theater), at eight p.m.; The Primeval 
World,” or, on another day, “The Journey from the 
Earth to the Moon.” 


tation, he will see something interesting. 


If one follows this standing invi- 
If he chooses 
the “‘ Journey to the Moon,” he will find that he has a 
popular lecture on astronomy actually put upon the 
] 


stage. In the place of actors, to be sure, one finds a 


single read 
of 
but all the scenic effects which the stage affords are 
1 After a short 


to aid 
on the purpose of the lecture, the curtain rises on a 


er or declaimer, who mounts a desk in front 


mieten emd alums nan ——— 
he curtain, and gives the lecture to the audience; 


called in the lecture. prologue 


scene near Berlin on the morning of the last great 


eclipse of the sun, August 19th, 1887. Morning twi- 


light comes on. ‘The world begins to stir in anticipa- 
tion of the usual sunrise, when lo! in the place of the 
usual sun, up comes a blood-red sickle, which soon dis- 
appears, and weird lights appear around a black disk. 
Nature is shrouded in a veil worse than pitch darkness. 
Animals feel the terror which men uninstructed to look 
for sucl 


soon re 
} 


a phenomenon used to feel. The tension is 


1 
lieved by the reappearance of the sickle re- 
versed, and the gradual passage into an every-day light. 
The lecturer all the while proceeds, explaining the cause 
of the strange phenomenon—z.e., that the moon has 
come between the earth and the sun. Attention being 
thus fastened upon the moon, the spectators are made 
to approach that body by successive scenes. The next 
scene affords a look at the earth from a point of view 
We 
the same eclipse appears from this point, and see the 
shadow of the moon sweeping 


in space at some distance from it. now see how 


over a small area of the 


great revolving globe, moving eastward from Berlin over 
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the Russian border, taking its course between St. Pe- 
tersburg and Moscow into Asia, where we leave it, on 
the dropping of the curtain. In the next scene one 
sees an eclipse of the moon from a point in space 
where he beholds both earth and moon in their rela- 
tive size, and sees the moon pass into the broad shad- 
ow of the earth. 
is brought nearer the moon, until he sees it as the most 
powerful telescopes present it. 

all spread out before the sigl disquisition on the 
moon’s surface is intelligible and impressive. Not to 
give every detail, one is at last introduced to the sur- 
face of the moon itself. 


Thus by two successive stages one 


With the mountains 


it, a 


The grandeur of that dead 
world is an impressive scene. Then comes a scene 
representing the moon by earthlight, corresponding to 
our moonlight night, resolved into sunlight at the close 
of the scene, as the sun rises, wasting his glory on those 
desert fields. Then we are shown an eclipse of the 
sun as seen from the surface of the moon, or how 
things look there on the occurrence of what we call an 
eclipse of the moon. Returning to the earth with a 
comfortable “home again” feeling 


g, but with a new in- 
terest in all the operations of our satellite, we have a 
magnificent scene in the High Alps, sunset, evening 
glow, and, following, eclipse of the moon, in which the 
disk is seen still dull red in the earthlight, which we 
had already seen surrounding us when we witnessed from 
the moon the same occurrence, or what there appeared 
as an eclipse of the sun by the earth. ‘Then comes the 
closing scene, a sunset in St. Paul, a voleanic island of 
the Indian Ocean, accompanied by a 


the so-called volcanoes of the moon with those of the 


comparison of 


earth. ‘The scene painter has exhausted his art to 


leave on the mind of the spectator an impression of 
the glory and beauty of earth encircled by sea and sky 
The two hours’ in- 
The 


same chords are touched upon which great Nature 


and lighted by the glorious sun. 


struction closed with an appeal to the feelings. 


plays in summer evenings when we have all felt more 
than we can express. The other representation, The 
Primeval World, a lecture on geology, is 
bly more effective in its scenic display. 
scenes present the world 


incompara- 
y. The twelve 
mn ite wWarTini ~ W534) “CY 

In its varlous conditions from 
primeval chaos down to the present, with the convul- 
sions through which it passed. It would be tedious to 


catalogue each scene. Particularly grand is a Volcanic 


Outbreak of the Devonian Age, which changes the 


- 


whole face of nature. Impressive also are the Forest 


of the Carboniferous Age and a Jurassic Landscape, 
with its giant lizards. When the eleventh scene pre- 
sents the Lake of Zurich, with the morning sun rising 
upon a simple community of lake dwellers, one feels 
that the reign of monsters is over, and wants to rise 
and shout “ Hurrah forman!” But when a Mediterra- 
nean shore is introduced crowned with eloquent ruins, 
and pensive music fills the air, the feelings are toned 
lown, and the spectators are sent home in somewhat 
of that quiet, thoughtful frame of mind in which the 
old Greek tragedy was supposed to leave them. The 
story of the origin of the Urania Institute, of which 
the theatre is only one branch, is a very interesting 


one. Some years ago Professor Forster, the director 


f the Berlin Astronomical Observatory, and a professo1 
in the university, was troubled by the great number of 
people, not students, who wished to look at the moon 
and other heavenly bodies thorough the observatory 


telescopes. It did not seem right to shut them out. 
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Germans always have sympathy with one who “ wants 
to know.” The observatory management proceeded 
in a patient German way to take applications and to 





accommodate the applicants in order so far as possible. 
But the calendar became clogged 


months in advance. 


with applications six 
Professor Forster appealed to 
the government, the first and natural resort of a Ger- 
man, for an appropriation to sét up telescopes in a sep- 
He 


there 


arate building, 


S 


failed to secure the appropriation. 
i 


to supply the evident demand. 
After 
sraduallvy matured i 3 mind 1 the minds of sey- 
gradually matured 1n his mind and the minds Of sey 
i pop- 


ular instruction, with not only-telescopes, but a great 


this 
eral of his associates the idea of an 


quantity of physical apparatus. Then came the thought 
of callin Thus, 


y 
> 


in that great auxiliary, the stage. 


what, as a benevolent enterprise confined to the sim- 


ple scope of gi chance to look through 





Ing peopie a 
} c ] 1- 
telescopes, was avout to de abandoned for lack of 


funds, now became a promising financial venture. A 
stock company was formed, and the result was the 


Urania. It has already been in operation a year, and 
has, I am told, paid eight per cent on the investment. 


4 = a } —- = ~~ mn : 
Yet so strong is the feeling that an educational insti- 
tution of this sort should be 1 by the State, 


that the proprietors still tal g the government 


take it off their hands and give it an assured durability. 


The actuating motives of the projectors of the Urania 
were not mercenary. ‘They felt that a good deal of 


the pleasure of the poorer people of berlin was crass. 
Then, again, the larger theatres, particularly the Royal 
Tk, oe ‘ : » to. af ] ] isn 
Theatre, supported by the ower- 
* Jes mater 1 aaa “mania . ‘ . } thea : . earl 

ful educational aids, could not reach the poor, who 
to buy tickets. 


} +7 » ha } | n-, * } Pe. on Lass wy 
on the other hand, furnisned often cheap stull, if not 


_— "Tk" os ae } } — 4 .] m theatre wh } 
worse. Thus came the caesire of a cheap theatre which 
} es oe : } ‘e ] 
snouid at the Same time l ve! OAC i vet vp i- 
: Tr} 

teresting. rhe institute is « from ! eleven 

> T } > ] + + + 

MI in the evening, before the € ca epresenta- 


tion, you may see crowds of Germans who “want to 


know” investi 





nographs, electric railways; in fact, all sorts of electric 
I ; 
und magnetic ap 


} 


ue of which would be too long t ve. Near each 


piece are “ Directions for Use.” and willin 


are also constantly moving about the rooms. The six 
large telescopes have unfortunately been of little use 
for most of the summer, as rain clouds hovered over 
Berlin, dropping rain every day for a month and a half 


previous to July a ori 
mark in the Journey to the Moon, that the view of the 
moon which is here 


weather. It should ha 








the eclipse of 1887 is here given as it o t to have 
been, and not as it actually presented itself. Occa- 
sionally, in the ] lace of the st e representation, eg 
ular lecture is given. Dr. Schultz-~-Hencke gives two 
lectures on photography on two consecutive evenings 
with abundar riments on the stage 
The charact e drawing power of 
the institute theatre Phe C- 
tures that form re sentations e 
admirably wri elm Meye But 
they are probably no better than Professor Young could 
write. In the Urania, however, they go it the eve 
as well as at the ear. The scene painter and the de- 


claimer are the lecture, 


who intrusts his work to them anc appear. 
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Animals at Their Toilets—From the London Spectator 

Brushes and combs most animals carry with them. 
* Brilliantine ” also is carried in a small and handy res- 
ervoir by all ducks and divers. Mud serves for cold 
cream and vaseline; dust for fuller’s earth and pearl 
powder, and water, as with us, is perhaps the most im- 
portant necessary. But birds especially are mighty 
particular about the quality of their “toilet dust,” and 
equally nice as to the water in which they prefer to 
wash. 
others, dust and no water. 
ample of the dusting birds, and are most careful in the 
Dry loam suits them 


Some use water only, some water or dust, 
Partridges are a good ex- 


selection of their dust-baths. 
But perhaps their favorite place is a meadow 
where a few turfs have removed. There they 
scratch out the loam, and shuffle backward under the 


best. 
been 


grass roots till their feathers are full of the cool earth. 
In wet weather they find, if possible, a heap of burnt 
ashes on the site of a weed fire, and dust there. Spar- 
rows, on the contrary, always choose road dust, the 
dryest and finest possible. Larks also are fond of the 
road, and dust there in the early morning. But they, 
too, have their fancy, and choose the dry, gritty part, 
where the Wild ducks, though 
feeding by the salt water, prefer to wash in fresh-water 


horses’ hoofs tread. 
pools, and will fly long distances inland to running 
brooks and ponds, where they preen and wash them- 
selves in the early But, though passing so 
much time on the water, ducks seem to prefer a shower- 


morning. 


bath to any other; and in heavy rain they may be seen 
opening their feathers and allowing the rain to soak in, 
after which they dress the whole surface with oil from 
the reservoir which we mentioned above. Swallows 
and martins are as nice in their choice of bath water 
as any “professional beauty;” nothing but newly-fall- 
en rain water thoroughly pleases them, and if tempted 
to bathe, it is generally by some shallow pool in the 
road which an hour’s sun will evaporate. We have 
never hawks or falcons bathing when wild. 
Trained birds, in good health, bathe almost daily, and 
the bath of a peregrine falcon is a very careful perform- 


seen 


ance. But no nymph could be more jealous of a 
witness than these shy birds, and it is not until after 
many careful glances in every direction that the falcon 
descends from her block, and wades into the shallow 
bath. Then, after more suspicious glances, she thrusts 
her broad head under the water, and flings it on to her 
back, at the same time raising the feathers and letting 
the drops thoroughly soak them. After bathing head 
and back, she spreads her wings and tail fan-like on the 
water, and rapidly opens and shuts them, after which 
she stoops down and splashes the drops in every direc- 
tion. The bath over, she flies once more to the block, 
and turning her back to the sun, spreads every feather 
of the wing and tail, raises those on the body, and as- 
sists the process of drying by a tremulous motion im- 
parted to every quill, looking more like an old cormo- 
rant on a buoy thana peregrine. Cats, large and small, 
make the most careful toilet of any class of animal, 
The 


lions and tigers wash themselves in exactly the same 


with the exception of some of the opossums. 


manner as the cat, wetting the dark, india-rubber-like 
ball of the fore foot and the inner toe, and passing it 
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over the face and behind the ears. The foot is thus 
at the same time a face sponge and brush, and the 
rough tongue combs the rest of the body. Hares also 
use their feet to wash their faces, and the hare’s foot 
is so suitable for a brush that it is always used to apply 
the “paint” to the face for the stage. One of the 
most charming pets we have kept, and the most par- 
ticular as to washing and brushing its feet and fur, was 


a lovely brown opossum from Tasmania. “Sooty 
phalangist ” was, we believe, its scientific name. It was 


covered with deep rich brown fur, had a face some- 
thing like a fox, a pink nose, hands with a nailless 
thumb, and long claws on the fingers. It washed its 
feet every two or three minutes. Water-rats are very 
clean animals, and wash and brush their faces “like 
Christians.” We saw one this summer on a pond at 
Welling, in Kent, swim out to pick up the blossoms of 
an acacia tree which were falling on the water. After 
daintily eating each flower on the bank he licked his 
hands, wiped his mustaches, and swam off for another. 
We also tried an acacia blossom, but except a slightly 
sweet flavor, could find nothing to account for the rat’s 
taste for them. Sporting dogs which are used in mud, 
snow, and wet are strangely clever and quick in clean- 
ing and drying their coats, and it is a sure sign that a 
dog has been over-tired if he shows any trace of mud 
or dirt next morning. Most of their toilet is done with 
the tongue, but they are very clever at using a thick 
box bush or the side of a haystack as a rough towel. 





Birds are Reptiles—Dr. Steyneger—Washington Star 

You would be astonished to hear a chicken referred 
to as a reptile, but I do assure you that the zodlogist 
finds it very difficult to tell why the common barnyard 
fowl should not be so designated. ‘The same remark 
applies to all birds, which might fairly be called reptiles 
with feathers; for the bird is only scientifically dis- 
tinguished from the reptile by the fact that it has 
Pluck a chicken and you have what is to all 
Some time in a far- 


feathers. 
intents and purposes a reptile. 
distant zodlogical epoch there existed creatures which 
were the common ancestors of the reptiles and birds 
of to-day. Sprung from the same stock, these two 
branches of the animal kingdom have simply become 
differentiated to some slight extent. But even now 
there is no distinguishable difference of anatomical 
All the 
distinction between the two, as I have said, lies in the 
fact that the reptile has scales, and the bird, feathers. 


structure between the bird and the reptile. 


However, feathers and scales are but modifications of 
the same thing. So you see how it must be very diffi- 
cult for the physiologist to determine with regard to 
certain forms whether they are reptilian or of a bird 
nature. 
America and named the “hoatzin” 


A bird has recently been discovered in South 
which has claws 
on its wings, and before it has learned to fly, climbs by 
means of these claws. Yet this is declared to bea 
bird for the sole reason that it has feathers. The 
fact of being able to fly does not constitute a bird. 
Reptiles with wings and powers of flight have existed 
in the world—notably the pterodactyl of a distant an- 
tediluvian era, which was about as big asa turkey. The 
earliest bird of which any remains have been found 
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was the archzeopteryx, which many authorities are dis- 
posed to consider a reptile, and the question regarding 
it will probably always remain in dispute. Its progen- 
itors were creatures neither bird nor reptile, but a mix- 
ture of the two, of which the only memorials discov- 
ered are in the shape of footprints made in the rocks 
when they were forming and yet soft—perhaps millions 
of years ago. The archzopteryx I spoke of was some- 
thing like a big pigeon, but had a long tail like a 
Many birds have claws on their wings like 

You say that birds 
Some reptiles bring 


lizard’s. 
the hoatzin, but do not use them. 
lay eggs. Well, so do reptiles. 
forth their young alive, but that is merely because the 
eggs are hatched before being laid. With snakes and 
many other reptiles it is simply an accident whether 
the young are born living or in the egg to be hatched 

he-way, thoug] 


subsequently. Toads and frogs, by-t 


i 
commonly termed reptiles, and even classed as such 


in many museums, are not reptiles at all, but batra- 
chians. Ina general way it may be said that whatever 
has feathers is a bird, and whatever has scales is a rep- 
tile; that is about all the difference. Of course, mod- 
ern science considers that all creatures which have an 
internal skeleton are derived from the same primary 
origin. The bird, the fish, the reptile, and that noble 
animal man are all descended from the same ancestral 
stock. In the skeleton of a fish, unlike as it seems to 
that of a human being, can be found every essential 
part that goes to compose the skeleton of aman. The 
very unborn human embryo goes through a certain 
stage of likeness 1» the shark, which is the most an- 
cient of the fishes, exhibiting 
gill slits of the shark. It is readily to be understood 


how this differentiation of species came about. 


even some traces of the 


Spread 
out your hand, with the fingers wide apart, for an illus- 
tration, and consider each finger as representing a 
branch, all of them from a common root. Beginning 
at this root, a creature millions of years ago, perhaps 
through necessities of its environment, such as being 
in a wet place, developed certain characteristics in the 
direction of what we now call the fish. According to 
a law of nature, those characteristics would inevitably 
go on, becoming, through generations, more accentu- 
ated. 
Therefore you find that, as far back as it can be traced, 


The creature could never go back on its tracks. 


the fish has been becoming more highly developed, 
progressively, from age to age, its organs more highly 
specialized, so that the modern fish is a great improve- 
ment over the ancient type. Just as it has been with 
the fish, so with man and the other mammals and with 
other branches of living things. All starting from the 
same ancestral source, they have branched out in dif- 
ferent lines, until the likeness among them is now only 
apparent to the student of anatomy. The wing of the 
bird and the foreleg of the reptile are but the same 
thing modified, and the same similarity of parts exists 
throughout. The most remarkable reptiles of the 
world belong to an age long past, when the ichthy- 
osaurus, resembling the whale somewhat in size and 
appearance, though itself a reptile, roamed the ocean’s 
It was the whale of that 
About 


as big as the ichthyosaurus—often attaining sixty feet 


depths in search of prey. 
ancient epoch, though the whale is a mammal. 


in length, that is to say—was the pleiosaurus, which 
has been compared to the body of an enormous tor- 
toise threaded through with that of a gigantic serpent. 
Then there was the most astonishing of the reptiles of 
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that era, the dinosaurus, which resembled in appearance 
a cross between the rhinoceros and the hippopotamus, 
but larger than either, although at the same time it 
was more nearly related to the birds than any other 
reptile of which remains have been found. 
How Salmon are Hatched—From the New York Times 
Swimming in a small stream, distant from the sea 
about thirty miles, and from the river where they were 
caught three miles, near Bangor, Maine, are about two 
hundred robust salmon, male and female, the property 
of the United States and of the State of Maine, all of 
which are soon to have the assistance of man in pro- 
ducing millions of their kind. They swam in from the 
sea last spring with thousands of others, weighing on 
their arrival about twenty-five pounds each, and, had 
they avoided the fish-weirs of the fishermen, would 
have deposited spawn and milt along the spawning-beds 
prepared by nature, where fully two-thirds of it would 
have been devoured by eels, suckers, chubs, pickerel, 
and other fish. But they were caught alive, tenderly 
transferred to submerged cars, which were afterward 
towed inland, and now, in their narrow quarters, are 
being carefully tended. They are in what is known as 
Craig Brook, the only sea-salmon hatchery place in the 
world. At this place, in years past, Uncle Sam has 
expended many thousands of dollars in experiments, 
and here, too, millions upon millions of fish,have been 
artificially brought into being, and have been distributed 
in the waters of Maine and sent abroad to England, 
Germany, and Australia. The fish, two-thirds of which 
are females, are purchased late in June and early in 
July, and until October are allowed the freedom of the 
The bed 
of the river is of mud and not at all to the liking of 


river for a distance of a quarter of a mile. 


the salmon, which will make no attempt to spawn 
thereon, but at the upper end there is another and a 
much smaller inclosure, having a bottom of gravel. 


‘ 


Into this comes the female when “ripe,” or ready to 
deliver a portion of her eggs, and following her is seen 
the male salmon. About this time one of Uncle Sam’s 
dip-nets is placed under her, and she is lifted, flapping 
and fighting-mad, to the bank. Then thousands of 
eggs are forced into a broad and shallow tin pan un- 
derneath, and the fish is again placed in the water. 
The male fish is similarly treated. Enough eggs only 
are taken to cover the bottom of the pan. They are 
of a gelatine-like substance, soft and flabby. In each 
there is a minute opening, and the milt, spreading over 
them as oil spreads over water, enters each aperture, 
impregnating the whole. Soon the eggs take on a yel- 
low hue, assume the firm shape of the pea, and grow 
brittle. 


and will not bear transportation. 


The salmon egg at first is not unlike glass 
Frames about 18 
inches square, in which are stretched fine wire screens, 
are brought out, and on these the eggs are placed. 
These frames are termed trays, and are not unlike 
household wire screens. Perhaps they are piled one 
dozen high, taken into the hatching-house, and sub- 
merged into water. This hatching-house is at the foot 
of a dam, and water flowing down into it fills large 
wooden troughs to a depth of several feet. Thus the 
eggs are in gently-moving water, the temperature of 
The 
process continues until all the eggs have been taken 


which grows lower as the winter approaches. 


from the females and all the milt from the males, when 


they are allowed to return to the sea. When bought, 
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every fish is weighed and given a ledger atcount, and 
before he or she is allow ed to depart, a credit is given, 
and the account closed. About the first of the new 
year there appears upon sucn eggs what is known as 
eye-spots. At this stage the eggs look like black-eyed 
peas, and can be frozen, shaken, or transported with 
safety. In March or April, according to the warmth of 
the spring, the submerged egg begins to assume the 
shape of the pollywog—all head and tail—and about 
half an inch in length. This change is brought about 
by the temperature of the spring water alone. The 
fish seems to be born of part of the egg, the remainder 
seems to anchor him, and on this he feeds for a while, 
the anchor growing less each day, and the fish larger. 
It is a wonderful provision of nature that with the egg 
is given forth food for the period the young salmon is 
In dry or early June the attachment has 
and the pollywog-like fellow looks some- 


helpless. 
been eaten, 
thing like a fish. Now comes the time for distribution. 
Large cans of the capacity of a flour-barrel are brought 
forth, and into these the small fry are dipped with a 
good supply of water, and taken where desired. Maine 
takes from 250,000 to 500,000 each year. In times 
past these have been let go in the Penobscot and St. 
Croix rivers, and as a result tons of twenty and thirty 
being a large 


are taken each season, 


to coast fishermen, and command- 


pound salmon 


source of revenue 
ly season $1 per pound or more in Bos- 


ing in the ear 


ton and New York markets, though 1 later the 


price at 
One 


home rules as low a per fish. 
of the 
small salmon be placed in the Penobscot 


in the 


S 15 cents per pound 


peculiarity fish is noticeable 





number in the St. Croix, and River St. John, in 


Brunswick, and in time, when re grown to 


wh fish that retu 


N Cw 


spawning age, eac rns will seek his 
i Then, too, the flesh of the fish differs 


no one familiar with the Penob- 


deceived with a fish from the 


scot saimon can be 


provinces. Salmon spawn only once in two years; eat 


nothing at all during that season, and therefore no 
food is found in them. They are laid upon the block 


os ee gee le. and are sliced like beef fr = 
when for sale, wnole, and are sliced like beef from a 
dressed qu 1 


Such salmon as take the f 


, } } ] o- 
undaoubDt rtedly in 


arter, Vin rivers, 


therefore, take it sport, ana this ac- 


from a change of . But lent tiched salmon, of 
course, being confined in fresh 


take bait. Where the 


waters always, must 


therefore sea salmon 
gets its food no man knoweth. 
of the 


: we : 
Nevertheless. as has 


been said, the flesh salmon of different rivers 


has different hues and different tastes. It was about 
thirteen years ago that Maine began the distribution 


State. It did 
the Fish and 


of land-locked salmon throughout the 
not rec juire much experi ience to convince 
Game Commissioners that these fish would thrive only 
The first 


ck-running streams with g 


under certain food conditions. requisite is 


access to large, « ravel bot- 


1! 
i 
} 
i 


toms to which the fish can have free access. Then 


the pond or lake where they are to flourish must be 


vith smelts. ‘The smelt is a spring-spawning 


L 
stocked 


fish, hatching out at about the time the young salmon 


appears. The progeny of the smelt is so small as to 
be rightly-proportioned food for the young salmon, and 
on these tiny fish the salmon will multiply wonderfully 
State 


what 


The first land-locked salmon liberated in the 


1 
} 


he Rangeley 
Pond. 


+ 


were let go into t waters, and in 
as Weld 


is known These waters were favor- 
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able, and as a result the fishing has increased until, 
in 1889, none better could be found in the North- 
ern States. Hundreds were taken, some weighing over 
eleven pounds each. Five years ago Wilton Pond was 
stocked, and last season eight-pound fish were caught 
which could not possibly have been more than four 
years old. Other ponds have been stocked; the 
young fish have worked along the brooks and streams 
in the spring when the freshets were on, into still other 
lakes and ponds until now, outside *of Moosehead 
Lake, nearly as many salmon as trout are taken from 
the inland waters. All over the State are heard calls 
for eggs, but only such ponds as meet the above spawn- 
ing and food are stocked. ‘The first 
land-locked salmon eggs purchased for Maine waters 
came from the United States land-locked salmon hatch- 


requirements 


line between Maine and 
hatched and 
e State 


ery, situated on the border 
New Brunswick, and of these 500,000 were 
let go. Later, when these began to spawn, th 
established a hatchery of its own, and since then has 
had eggs to sell, the 
only $1.50 per thousand. 
teresting industry is the method of packing for trans- 
Oddly are taken from 
A box 15 inches square and 4 inches high 
A layer of one inch of 


average cost of production being 
One odd feature of this iu- 
portation. enough, the 
the water. 
is made of some light material. 


eggs 


moss is deposited in the bottom, and a bit of wet mos- 


thrown over it. Next a layer of eggs 
is put in, doubled back over 
them, then another layer of eggs, the process continu- 


four 


possible salmon in all. 


quito-netting 


more mosquito-netting is 


ing until there are layers of eggs—about 12,000 


From four to six boxes—72,- 


000 possible fish—are placed in a tier, and these are 


packed in sawdust in one large case. These eggs ma 


1 1 


should ail hatch and grow to be 


weigh ten pounds, and 


ten-pound fish, they would then weigh about 108 tons, 


which fact demonstrates a wonderful increase in na- 


ture. If sea salmon are treated the same way, and the 


hatching be attended with equally favorable — 


the weight of the fish at maturity would be over 1, 


thirty pounds for each fish. lisee 
eggs, packed as above, can be and 


parts of the world. It is said that where salmon and 


tons, allowing 


are shippe d to all 


trout spawn naturally hereabouts only eight eggs out of 
hatch, and, 


the young fry become food for 


very hundred as it is conceded some of 


stronger fish, the State 


1 - S 7 t » - . 
is keeping the young fish for one year, not allowing 


them to go free until strong and of good size. 


Freaks of Natu I—New York Ledger 
Professor Agassiz used to tell a good story 
friend Buckland, 
his visits to the London Zoo, was 
horned boar, and 
* That br 
had 


a sympathizing 


e—Felix L. Oswalc 
about | his 
the British naturalist, who, on one of 
attacked by a babi- 
had to save himself by a 


ute would have knocked 


roussa, or 
headlong retreat. 
you with his horns,” re- 
"Oh, i 
but it worries me to notice that 


you down if he struck 


marked friend. don’t care,” 
said the philosopher, “ 
them. They 


backward 


in the world 


he never does use his horns, as you call 
sks and curved too much 
fighting. WI 
can be their practical purpose?” Naturalists of that 
sort are liable to a good deal of worry. 

lained phe Of what 
long tail of the male pheasant, to a bird 
> 


are horn-shaped tu 


to be of any service in 


Nature abounds 


with unex] nomena. use, for in- 


stance, is the 


that has often to save itself by flight? In some varie- 


ties (as in the Chinese silver-pheasant), the problematic 
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appendage is nearly six feet long, and makes it almost 
impossible for its proprietor to take wing at short no- 
tice. In running through the tangled underbrush of 
a tropical forest, the tail is hardly less obstructive, and 
is certainly not ornamental enough to compensate its 
undesirable tendencies. And again: of what benefit 
to its owner are the enormous horns of the Wapiti stag 
—antlers with a spread of fifty-six inches and a weight 
of twenty-five pounds? Besides stretching left and 
right, almost as far as a man of average size could ex- 
tend his arms, they send out a number of lateral 
branches, forming a system of hooks and prongs ex- 
quisitely adapted to catch against every bush as the 
encumbered animal dashes along through the maze of 
“T would not care for the bite of a 
mosquito if it wasn’t for its infernal whine,’ I have 


its native woods. 


heard many people say; and it seems, indeed, not quite 
easy to understand of what profit the droning or buzz- 
ing sound of its wings can be to any blood-sucking in- 
sect. It merely serves to warn or annoy its intended 
victims, to whom it can hardly be more aggravating 
than to the whining little vampire itself. A still greater 


enigma is the deadly virus of the African tsetse fly. In 
Southern Nubia there are districts where herdsmen 


have to drive their cattle hundreds of miles every spring 
to avoid the bite of the little pest, whose private pur- 
pose is limited to extraction of a few drops of blood, 
and whose interests have no imaginable connection 
with the subsequent agony of its victims. 
two after a stout steer has been bitten, strange swell- 
ings appear under his jaw and about the groins; the 


A day or 


animal shivers and twitches, as if in extreme distress, 
and finally dies in convulsions, often attended with 
outbreaks of fury, similar to those observed in an ad- 
vanced stage of hydrophobia. The testimony of such 
travellers as Dr. Livingstone and Sir Samuel Baker 
leaves no doubt about the actuality of the described 
results; yet if a wasp should be provided with an ap- 
paratus to poison every pear it nibbles, the arrangement 
could hardly appear more preposterous. The gratuitous 
destructiveness of certain carnivorous animals presents 
avery similar problem. An otter in a well-stocked fish- 
pond will kill about fifty fishes for one it eats, and 
the murderous instinct of the weasel and the European 
pine-marten far exceeds the needs and conceivable in- 
terests of the little demons. An amateur poultry fan- 
cier of my acquaintance once lost twenty-eight im- 
ported chickens in a single night, all of them having 
been killed by a small sharp bite into the base of the 
brain. In three or four cases the murderer had gnawed 
the skull of its prey and torn open the neck in quest 
of blood, but, with those exceptions, the massacre 
seemed to have been prompted by a sheer wanton love 
of havoc. With a little more prudence, the poultry- 
loving marten could have repeated his visits and ban- 
quets for a long series of nights, and have all his depre- 
dations credited to one or the other of the half-hundred 
different disorders fowls are heir to, for the hen-house 
harbored an army of feathered bipeds, some of them 
always on the sick-list. But that one night’s mischief 
The fiend was tracked to his loop- 
As a rule, 


ended the game. 
hole, and trapped the very next evening. 
defenceless animals are dressed in the colors best 
adapted to conceal them from their enemies, and kind 
Nature goes so far as to vary the protective hue of 
certain creatures with the different seasons of the year, 


as in the case of the Norwegian grouse, whose plumage 
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is brown in summer but turns white at the approach 
of winter. But the close study of that rule reveals 
some curious exceptions. In the arctic regions, where 
snow-white would be the best possible protective color, 
several species of seal are dressed in suits of black and 
dark-brown that contrast strikingly with the bleak sur- 
face of the ice-fields, and attract polar bears and other 
connoisseurs of seal-skin from a distance of many miles. 
Sparrow-hawks often pursue tanagers, or summer red- 
into a 
thicket of tangle-vines, but are betrayed again and 


birds, that try their best to escape by darting 


> 


again by a color that “flames as if it was going to set 
the woods afire,”’ as Henry Thoreau expresses it. Sev- 
eral species of tropical finches are attired in even more 
risky hues—a glaring combination of white and scarlet 
or of yellow and dark-blue; colors that cannot possi- 
bly escape the attention of even a casual observer. 
Butterflies fight the struggle for existence under simi- 
lar disadvantages, and many species of their helpless 
caterpillars seem to have been colored expressly for 
the convenience of their chief enemies, the predatory 
ichneumon wasps, that can hardly fail to see a coil of 


red and dark-brown worms in a green tree. Every 


now and then parent animals of various colors are sur- 
prised by the birth of a snow-white youngster with pink 


eyes. There are albino sparrows, albino rats, mice, 


pigs, cats, weasels, horses, turkeys, and even albino 


crows and starlings. There are also albino children, 


and pathologists have learnedly explained the reason 
why pallid hair and reddish eyes are apt to appear 


together. But what is the significance of the whole 


phenomenon? Can it be a case of atavism—-reversion 


to the type of an earlier ancestor—bleached, perhaps, 


by long exposure to a polar climate? The monstrosi- 


ties of the animal creation have been divided into 


“monsters by excess,” “monsters by defect,” and 


“monsters by displacement of special organs;"’ and 


only medical specialists know what an amazing num- 


ber of different malformations have been recorded 


under the heads of those three classes. Children with 


two or three heads, trunks born without any head at 


all, mouthless children, children with both nostrils 


closed or both eyes consolidated @ 4 Cyclops, 


web-toed babies, and babies with monkey-claws, are 


} 


found in every class of anatomical museums; and, 


but for the ancient pagan (and modern Chinese) cus- 
tom of destroying such prodigies, we might have bot- 
Asa 


rule, Nature appears averse to the perpetuation of ab- 


tled evidence of even stranger malformations. 


normal forms, but that rule, too, admits of remarkable 
In Northern 


of natives is covered with a der 


Kamtschatka a whole tribe 


se growth of poodle- 


exceptions. 


hair, and Darwin mentions a special breed of sheep 
with hereditary bow-legs. The pretty little marmoset 
monkey, with its silken tresses, is found as a household 
pet on nearly every Brazilian plantation, and the visi- 
tors of the Rio pet-stores are occasionally shown speci- 
mens with short, woolly hair, often associated with a 
thicker skull 
Those freaks of nature often pair with the ordinary, 


and a more mischievous disposition. 
long-haired kind, which transmits its type to the off- 
spring; but in Para I was shown a whole cageful of 
wool-headed imps, said to have originated from the 
union of two monos chinos, or curly marmosets, of ex- 
ceptional vitality. Should it be possible that our wooly 
brother, Sambo, in some mysterious way we cannot at 


present understand, is the result of a similar accident? 
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FAMOUS CHAPTERS—GLAUCUS IN THE ARENA* 





The door of the cell swung gratingly back—the 
gleam of spears shot along the wall. 

‘*Glaucus the Athenian, thy time has come,” said a 
loud and clear voice; “the lion awaits thee.” 

“T am ready,” said the Athenian. When he came 
forth into the air, its breath, which, though sunless, was 
hot and arid, smote witheringly upon him. His frame, 
not yet restored from the effects of the deadly draught 
he had taken, shrank and trembled. 

The officers supported him and anointed his body, 
completely naked save by a cincture round the loins, 
placed the stylus (vain weapon!) in his hand, and 
led him into the arena. 

And now when the Greek saw the eyes of thousands 
and tens of thousands upon him, he no longer felt that 
he was mortal. All evidence of fear, all fear itself, 
A red and haughty flush spread over the 
paleness of his features; he towered aloft to the full 
In the elastic beauty of his 
limbs and form, in his intent but frowning brow, in 


was gone. 
of his glorious stature. 
the high disdain, he seemed the very incarnation, 
vivid and corporeal, of the valor of his land; of the 
divinity of its worship; at once a hero and a god! 

The murmur of hatred and horror at his crime, which 
had greeted his entrance, died into the silence of in- 
voluntary admiration and half-compassionate respect; 
and, with a quick and convulsive sigh, that seemed to 
move the whole mass of life as if it were one body, the 
gaze of the spectators turned from the Athenian to a 
dark uncouth object in the centre of the arena. It 
was the grated den of the lion. 

The lion had been kept without food for twenty-four 
hours, and the animal had, during the whole morning, 
testified a singular and restless uneasiness which the 
Yet its 
bearing was rather that of fear than of rage; its roar 


keeper had attributed to the pangs of hunger. 


was painful and distressed; it hung its head—snuffed 
the air through the bars—then lay down—started again 
—and again uttered its wild and far-resounding cries. 
And now, in its den, it lay utterly dumb and mute, 
with distended nostrils forced against the grating, and 
disturbing, with a heaving breath, the sand below. 
The edile’s lip quivered, and his cheek grew pale: 
he looked anxiously around—hesitated—delayed; the 
crowd became impatient. Slowly he gave the sign; 
the keeper, who was behind the den, cautiously re- 
moved the grating, and the lion leaped forth with a 


mighty and glad roar. The keeper hastily retreated. 

Glaucus had bent his limbs so as to give himself the 
firmest posture at the expected rush of the lion, with 
his small and shining weapon raised on high, in the 
faint hope that ove well-directed thrust (for he knew 
that he should have time but for eve) might penetrate 
through the eye to the brain of his grim foe. 

3ut, to the astonishment of all, the beast seemed not 
even aware of the presence of the criminal. 

At the first moment of its release it halted abruptly 
in the arena, raised itself half on end, snuffing the up- 

* From ‘* The Last Days of Pompeii.” By E. Bulwer Lytton, 
This scene is 74 A.D., the day of the destruction of the city by 
the eruption of Vesuvius ; the lion and all other brute life seemed 
to feel the coming convulsion long before man had any warning. 
Glaucus the Greek, condemned to death for the murder of 
the priest Apzcides, is now led into the arena to fight the lion. 


ward air with impatient sighs; then suddenly it sprang 
forward, but not on the Athenian. At half-speed it 
circled round and round the space, turning its vast 
head from side to side with an anxious and perturbed 
gaze, as if seeking only some avenue of escape; once 
or twice it endeavored to leap up the parapet that di- 
vided it from the audience, and, on failing, uttered 
rather a baffled howl than its deep-toned and kingly 
roar. It evinced no sign, either of wrath or hunger: 
its tail drooped along the sand, instead of lashing its 
gaunt sides; and its eye, though it wandered at times 
to Glaucus, rolled again listlessly from him. At length, 
as if tired of attempting to escape, it crept with a moan 
into its cage, and once more laid itself down to rest. 

The first surprise of the assembly at the apathy of 
the lion soon grew converted into resentment at its 
cowardice; and the populace already merged their pity 
for the fate of Glaucus into angry compassion for their 
own disappointment. The edile called to the keeper. 

“How is this? Take the goad, prick him forth, and 
then close the door of the den.” 

As the keeper, with some fear, but more astonish- 
ment, was preparing to obey, a loud cry was heard at 
one of the entrances of the arena; there was a confu- 
sion, a bustle; voices of remonstrance suddenly break- 

All eyes 
and sud- 


ing forth, and suddenly silenced at the reply. 
turned in the crowd way, 
denly Sallust appeared on the senatorial benches, his 
hair dishevelled, breathless, half-exhausted. 
He cast his eyes hastily round the ring. 

“Remove the Athenian!” he cried; “haste; he is 


wonder; gave 


heated, 


innocent! Arrest Arbaces the Egyptian; he is the 
murderer of Apzcides!” 

“Art thou mad, O Sailust?” said the preetor, rising 
“What means this raving?” 
Quick! or his blood be 
Pretor, delay, and you answer with 


from his seat. 

“Remove the Athenian! 
on your head. 
your own life to the emperor! I bring with me the eye- 
Room 


People of Pompeii, fix 


witness to the death of the priest Apzecides. 
there, stand back, give way. 
every eye upon Arbaces; there he sits! Room there 
for the priest Calenus!”’ 

Pale, haggard, fresh from the jaws of famine and of 
death, his face fallen, his eyes dull as a vulture’s, his 
broad frame gaunt as a skeleton, Calenus was sup- 
ported into the very row in which Arbaces sat, 


> cried the mob. 


“The priest Calenus—Calenus!’ 
“Ts it he? 

“It is the priest Calenus,” said the preetor, gravely. 
“What hast thou to say?” 

“Arbaces of Egypt is the murderer of Apzcides, 


No—it is a dead man!” 


the priest of Isis: these eyes saw him deal the blow. 
It is from the dungeon into which he plunged me—it is 





from the darkness and horror of a death by famine 
that the gods have raised me to proclaim his crime! 
Release the Athenian—Ze is innocent!” 

“It is for this, then, that the lion spared him. A 
miracle! a miracle!” cried Pansa. 

“A miracle! a miracle!” shouted the people; “re- 
move the Athenian—Arbaces to the lion!” ° 

And that shout echoed from hill to vale—from coast 
to-sea—“Arbaces to the lion! ” 

** Officers, remove the accused Glaucus—remove, but 
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guard him yet,” said the preetor. 
their wonders upon this day.” 

As the preetor gave the word of release, there was a 
cry of joy; a female voice, a child’s voice; and it was 
of joy! It rang through the heart of the assembly 
with electrical force; it was touching, it was holy, that 
child’s voice. And the populace echoed it back with 
sympathizing congratulation. 

“Silence!” said the grave preetor; “who is there?” 

“The blind girl—Nydia,” answered Sallust; “it is 
her hand that has raised Calenus from the grave, and 
delivered Glaucus from the lion.” 

““Of this hereafter,” said the pretor. ‘Calenus, 
priest of Isis, thou accusest Arbaces of the murder 
of Apzecides? Thou didst behold the deed?” 

‘* Preetor—with these eyes 

“Enough at present. Arbaces of Egypt, thou hearest 
the charge against thee—thou hast not yet spoken— 
what hast thou to say?” 

The gaze of the crowd had been long riveted on 
Arbaces: but not until the confusion which he had 
betrayed at the first charge of Sallust and the entrance 
of Calenus had subsided. At the shout “Arbaces to 
the lion!” he had indeed trembled, and the dark 
bronze of his cheek had taken a paler hue. But he 


“The gods lavish 





had recovered his haughtiness and self-control. 

“ Preetor, this charge is so mad that it scarcely de- 
serves reply. My first accuser is the noble Sallust— 
the most intimate friend of Glaucus! my second is a 
priest; I revere his garb and calling—but, people of 
Pompeii! ye know somewhat of Calenus—he is griping 
and gold-thirsty to a proverb; the witness of such men 
is to be bought! Preetor, I am innocent! ” 

“ Sallust, where found you Calenus? ”’ 

“In the dungeon of Arbaces.” 

“Egyptian,” said the pretor, frowning, “thou didst 
dare to imprison a priest of the gods—wherefore? ” 

“Hear me,” answered Arbaces, rising calmly, but 
with agitation visible in his face. “This man came to 
threaten that he would make against me the charge 
he has now made, unless I would purchase his silence 
with half my fortune: Iremonstrated—in vain. Peace 
there—let not the priest interrupt me! 
and ye, O people! 


Noble pretor 
I was a stranger in the land—I 
knew myself innocent of crime—but the witness of a 
priest against me might yet destroy me. In my per- 
plexity I decoyed him to the cell whence he has been 
released. I resolved to detain him there until the fate of 
the true criminal was sealed, and his threats could avail 
no longer; but I meant no worse. I may have erred 
—but who among ye will not acknowledge the equity 
of self-preservation? 
your laws. I 


For the rest, I throw myself on 
demand their protection. Remove 
¥ 


hence the accused and the accuser. I will cheerfull 
abide by the decision of the legitimate tribunal. 

“ He says right,” said the pretor. “Ho! guards— 
remove Arbaces—guard Calenus! Sallust, we hold you 
responsible for your accusation. Resume the sports.” 
“What!” 


** shall 


cried Calenus, turning round to the people, 
Shall the blood of 
Apezecides yet cry for vengeance? Shall justice be de- 
layed now, that it may be frustrated hereafter? Shall 
the lion be cheated of lawful prey? A god! a god! 
To the lion—to the 


Isis be thus contemned? 


I feel the god rush to my lips! 
lion with Arbaces!” 

His exhausted frame could support no longer the 
ferocious malice of the priest; he sank on the ground 
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in strong convulsions; the foam gathered to his mouth; 
he was as a man, indeed, whom a supernatural power 
had entered! The people saw, and shuddered. 


“It is a god that inspires the holy man! 
9 


To the 
lion with the Egyptian! 

With that cry up sprang, on moved, thousands upon 
They rushed from the they 
poured down in the direction of the Egyptian. In 


thousands! heights ; 
vain did the edile command; in vain did the preetor 
lift his voice and proclaim the law. The people had 
been already rendered savage by the exhibition of 
blood; they thirsted for more. 
convulsions to 
and half-servile; and which the peculiar constitution 
The 


reed beneath the whirl- 


It was one of those 
common crowds ignorant, half-free 
of the Roman provinces so frequently exhibited. 
power of the praetor was as a 
wind; still, at his word, the guards had drawn them- 
selves along the lower benches. They made but 
a feeble barrier; the waves of the human sea halted 
for a moment, to enable Arbaces to count the exact 
moment of his doom! In despair he glanced his eyes 
over the rolling and rushing crowd; when, right above 
them, through the wide chasm which had been left in 
the velaria, he beheld a strange and awful apparition; 
and his craft restored his courage! 

He stretched his hand on high: over his lofty brow 
and royal features there came an expression of unut- 
terable solemnity and command. 

“ Behold!” 
which stilled the roar; “ behold how the gods protect 


he shouted, with a voice of thunder, 
the guiltless! The fires of the avenging Orcus burst 
forth against the false witness of my accusers!” 

The eyes of the crowd followed the gesture of the 
Egyptian, and beheld with dismay, a vast vapor shoot- 
ing from the summit of Vesuvius in the form of a gi- 
gantic pine-tree; the trunk, blackness—the branches, 
fire!—a fire that shifted and wavered in its hues with 
every moment, now fiercely luminous, now of a dull 
and dying red, that again blazed terrifically forth! 

There was a dead, heart-sunken silence; through 
which there suddenly broke the roar of the lion, which 
was echoed back from within the building by the sharper 
Dread 
were they of the Burden of the Atmosphere, and wild 


and fiercer yells of its fellow-beasts. seers 
prophets of the wrath to come! 

Then there arose on high, shrieks of women; the 
men stared at each other, but were dumb. 

At that moment they felt the earth shake under their 
feet; the walls of the theatre trembled; and, beyond 
in the distance, they heard the crash of falling roofs; 
an instant more, and the mountain cloud seemed to 
roll toward them, dark and rapid, like a torrent; at 
the same time, it cast forth from its bosom a shower 
of ashes mixed with vast fragments of burning stone! 
Over the crushing vines, over the desolate streets, over 
the amphitheatre itself; far and wide, with many a 
mighty splash in the agitated sea, fell that awful shower. 

No longer thought the crowd of justice or of Ar- 
baces; safety for themselves was their sole thought. 
Each turned to fly—each dashing, pressing, crushing 
the 
fallen; amid groans, and oaths, and prayers, and sud- 
shrieks, the enormous crowd vomited itself forth 
Whither should they 
fly? Darker, and larger, and mightier, spread the great 
It was a sudden and more ghastly 
Night rushing upon the realm of Noon! 


against the other. Trampling recklessly over 


den 
through the numerous passages. 


cloud above them. 
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CURIOSITIES OF VERSE—OQUAINT AND SINGULAR 





A Loston Symphony— The Chicago 
Across the moorlands of the Not 
We chase the gruesome When, 
And hunt the Itness of the What 

Through forests of the Then. 

Into the inner consciousness 
We track the crafty Where ; 


’ 


We spear the Ego tough, and beard 
The Ergo in tis lair. 

With lassos of the brain we catch 
The Isness of the Was, 

And in the copses of the Whence 
We hear the Think bees buzz. 

We climb the slippery Which bark tree 
To watch the Thusness roll, 

And pause betimes in gnostic rhymes 
To woo the Over-Soul. 


Ich Bin Detn—New York News Letter 


This poem in English, French, German, Greek, and Latin, is 


one of the best specimens of Macaronic verse in existence. 
In tempus old a hero lived. 
Qui loved puellas deux: 
He no pouvait pas quite-to say, 
Which one amabat mieux. 
Dit-il lui-méme un beau matin, 
‘Non possum both avoir, 
Sed si address Amanda Ann, 
Then Kate and I have war. 
Amanda habet argent coin, 
Sed Kae has aureas curls: 
Et both sunt very agathz 
Et quite formosz girls.” 
Entin the youthful anthropos, 
luo maids, 
preponere ad Kate, 
Devant cet evening’s shades. 
‘ns then to Kate’s domo, 
> Amanda there, 
i quite forgot his late resolves, 


sunt 


Wie fare 
so goodly fair. 


ron the new tanis 
ng on the new tapis, 


1 ey 
n puelas twain, 


0 tell his love a Kate 


ns un poetique strain. 


- et anon 
fair Amanda’s eyes, 


yn possunt dicere 


rvo heard the demi-vow, 


1 cheeks as rouge < 


y doubt and fear 
Two middle “ nippers ”’ 
Before the colt is two we 
Before eight weeks two more will come, 
Eight months the “ ‘i 
The outsidé grooves w 
From middle two in just one year. 
In two years, from the second pair ; 
In three, the corners, too, are bare. 
At two the middle “ nippers” drop, 
At three the second pair can’t stop. 
When four years old the third pair goes, 
At five a full new set he shows. 


The deep black spots will pass from view 
At six years from the midd!~ wo: 

The second pair at seven years, 
At ' 


From middle “ nippers ” upper jaw 


t eight the spot*tach “corner ”’ clears. 
At nine the black spots will withdraw 
The second pair at ten are white; 

Eleven finds the “ corners ”’ light. 

as time goes on, the horsemen know, 

The oval teeth three-sided grow; 

They longer get, project before 

Till twenty, when we know no more. 

A IWelsh Song—From the Melbourne Age. 

Gryffod-ap-Llewellyn Plymm— 

Watta nnaym to goeto bbedwyth— 
Hhee wydd fiylle uppe to tthe eerss 
Rhumm-n-jynn-n-bbittye bbeers, 

Ann-y-thynnge to sswelle hys heddwyth! 

Yt wyz aull tthe ssaym to hymme, 

Gryffod-ap-Llewellyn Plymm, 

Ffulle uf llikkyr ty tthe brymm! 

CHORUS—Sso settemup byffoer u ggo: 


Ther ys nno llikkyr ddoun bbelloe. 


Hang Up the Bab; s Stocking — Wat and Wisdom 
Hang up the baby’s stocking. Be 
ure you don’t forget. The dear 
ittle dimpled darling, she never 
saw Christmas yet! But I've 
told her all about it, and she opened 
her big blue eyes; and I’m sure 
she understood it; she looked so 
f wise. *,* Dear, what 
! It doesn’t take 
much to hold, such little pink toes 
as baby’s, away from the frost and 
cold. But then, for the baby’s 
Christmas, it will never do at all. 
Why ! Santa wouldn't be look- 
ing for anything half so 
small. .* | know what 
will do for the baby. I’ve 
yught of the very best 
— 


longest that ever 


can. <And you'll 
| \nd \ 


by mine, 


langs in the corner 
You never have 
Santa, for 
came this 
But she’s 
the blessed’st 
baby. And now, 
before you go, 
just cram her 
stocking with 
goodies, from 

the top clean 

down to 

: 


tc ae 


toe 
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Johnny—John E, McCann—Songs from an Attic 
Johnny’ hair is just like silk, 
Johnny’s eyes are brown ; 
Johnny’s skin is just like milk, 
Johnny’s lip hangs down. 
Johnny in the corner stands, 
Johnny bites his thumb ; 
Johnny doubles up his hands— 
Johnny’s glum. 
Johnny’s looks are very black, 
Johnny’s blood is hot; 
Johnny waves his breakfast back. 
Johnny eat? Guess not! 
Johnny’s heart goes pit-a-pat, 
Johnny’s nurse is sad; * 
Johnny does not care for that— 
Johnny’s mad. 
Johnny’s only three years old— 
Johnny's rather young! 
Johnny showed to-day, I’m told, 
Johnny’s little tongue. 
Johnny cries (don’t Johnny blame !— 
Johnny’s human quite) ; 
Johnny’s brand-new sister came 
Here last night. 
Cradle Song—Edith M. Norris— Yankee Blade 
They spread their sails and sped away, 
O’er seas of darkling blue ; 
And brought the best from many lands, 
My little one, for you. 
Soft silks to wrap thy dainty limbs ; 
Sea corals, white and red, 
Rare perfumes, strings of shining pearls, 
And down to line thy bed. 
The sailor’s babe has hair of gold, 
That falls in silken curls; 
Between his parted coral lips 
Are rows of seedling pearls ; 
And when the fierce storm-dragons blow 
Their trumpet-blasts of glee, 
His mother folds him closer yet, 
A-sleeping on her knee. 
Oh, hush thee, hush thee, baby mine! 
What if the night be dark ? 
The same eye watches lovingly 
3abe’s bed and sailor’s bark ; 
And He who in His mighty hand 
Doth hold the land and sea, 
Hath care for both His little ones,— 
The sailor’s babe and thee. 
A Boy’s Belief—Eva Best—Harper’s Young People 
It isn’t much fun a-living 
If grandpa says what’s true, 
That this is the jolliest time of life 
That I’m a-passing through. 
I’m ’fraid he can’t remember, 
It’s been so awful long. 
























I’m sure if he could recollect 
He'd know that he was wrong. 

Did he ever have, I wonder, 
A sister just like mine, 

Who'd take his skates, or break his kite, 
Or tangle up his twine? 









Did he ever chop the kindling, 
Or fetch in coal and wood, 
Or offer to turn the wringer ? 





If he did, he was awful good! 





In summer, it’s “ weed the garden;” 
In winter, it’s “ shovel the snow ;” 








For there isn’t a single season 
But has its work, you know. 

And then when a fellow’s tired, 
And hopes he may just sit still, 

It’s “ Bring me a pail of water, son, 
From the spring at the foot of the hill.” 


How can grandpa remember 
A fellow’s grief or joy? 


"Tween you and me, | don’t believe 
He ever was a boy. 

Is this the jolliest time o’ life ? 
Believe it I never can; 


Nor that it’s as nice to be a boy 


As a really grown-up man. 


Armenian Lullaby—Eugene Field—Chicago News 
If thou wilt close thy drowsy eyes, 


My mulberry one, 


> 


My pretty cosset 


I 
The rose shall sing tl 


ny golden son! 


1ee lullabies, 


lambkin! 


And thou shalt swing in an almond tree 
With a flood of moonbeams rocking thee— 
A silver boat in a golden sea— 

My velvet love, my nestling dove, 

My own pomegranate blossom! 


The stork shall guard thee passing well 
All night, my sweet, my dimple feet! 
And bring thee myrrh and asphodel, 
My gentle rain-of-springtime ! 
And, for thy slumbrous play, shall twine 
The diamond stars with an emerald vine— 


To trail in the waves of ruby wine 





My hyacinth-bloom, my heart’s perfume, 


My cooing little turtle ! 


' 


And when the morn wakes up to see 


My apple-bright, my soul’s delight, 
The partridge shall come calling thee, 
My jar of milk-and-honey! 
Yes, thou shalt know what mystery lies 
In the amethyst deep of the curtained skies, 


If thou wilt fold thy 


onyx eyes, 


You wakeful one, you naughty son, 


You chirping little 


sparrow ! 


Greedy— Sidney Dare St. Nicholas 


A greedy fellow ? 


I should sfy ! 


They passed the apples round this way 
And then he snatched—he couldn’t wait— 
The biggest one upon the plate. 


Such greediness I do despise! 


I had been keeping both my eyes 
Upon that apple, for, you see, 


The plate was coming, next, to me. 


’Twas big and mellow, just the kind 
A greedy chap would like to find. 


He laughed as if he 


thought it fun— 


/ meant to take that very one. 


A Christmas-Eve A 
You awake, Mamie ? 

I tan’t do s’eep; 
Tink hear Santy Tla; 
Wis’ I tood peep! 

Dem’s our stottins ; 
Dess what we'll det ? 
Santy Tla tummin’? 
Ain't tummin’ yet, 
*Tause it’s so early. 
Let’s go hide dere 
Back o’ dat sofa, 
Look troo our hair, 
Back o’ dis sofa? 
Such a wide dark, 


Twenture—Child Verse 


Dess I don’t like it much— 


Dere he tums, hark! 
Now Ill just tell 00, 
Mamie, my dear; 
I’se faid he won't like it, 
Findin’ us here. 
What makes ’oo shiver? 
Starin’ just so/ 
Shut ‘oor eyes, Mamie, 
I say, let's go; 
I ain’t a bit frightened, 
gut let’s—just for fun— 
See who tan det back first, 
Tum, Mamie, let’s yun, 
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Sunset on the Piedmont Ridge—E. V. B.—New York Sun 

Sunrise in the sunny South, especially in the low-ly- 
ing pond-lands of the cotton belt, is a wondrous pa- 
geant, a short but brilliant and glorious first act in the 
drama of a sunny day in the depths of the shining land 
of Dixie. The phenomenon gives to the artist soul a 
composition which no painter can ever put on canvas. 
The gorgeous sunsets of that land he may faintly por- 
tray perhaps, but not her sunrise glories. For brush 
and pencil cannot reproduce that great white silver 
sun, bigger than the biggest sort of cart-wheel, which 
bursts above a horizon of silver mist, and in an instant 
floods the vast expanse of fields, forests, and sedgy bor- 
ders around the clear, dark ponds, with a veil of silver 
lace dotted with diamonds. The color-shades beneath 
the glittering web would test severely the combinations 
of his palette, but that multi-colored mosaic, set in sil- 
ver filagree and diamond dust, punctuated here and 
there with huge solitaires, no artist could ever express. 
A match to this masterpiece in nature’s art gallery, to 
be hung only in the halls of memory, is a golden sun- 
set on the Piedmont Ridge, in middle Georgia. The 
Piedmont Ridge is that bold escarpment of rolling 
highlands thrown like a scarf around the shoulders of 
the Blue Ridge from Virginia to northern Alabama. 
It forms the foot-hills on the Atlantic side of the great 
Appalachian chains, within whose embrace lies the 
land of the sky. The principal peaks of the Blue 
Ridge are continually in sight of the tourist from the 
western windows of the cars that run over what is 
called the Piedmont Air Line Railway. The sunsets 
over those peaks furnish one of the many surprises of 
pleasure which greet the southern-bound northern or 
foreign traveller in Dixie land. A few weeks ago I 
witnessed one of those golden sunsets on the Piedmont 
Ridge, at a point in Georgia where the peaks of the 
Kenesaw Mountains form the northwestern boundary 
of a horizon that dips into a deep and wide valley be- 
tween them and the ridge. A storm had been mutter- 
ing behind the mountains all the afternoon, but the 
sky was clear as crystal, and blue as lapis lazuli over- 
head. I was on my way to the station at Douglassville, 
travelling satchel in hand, and stopped for a rest on a 
bridge spanning the deep cut of the railway at that 
point, when the day god hung about half an hour high 
over the Kenesaws. There was a hush in all the sum- 
mer air, arumble like distant thunder or heavy artillery 
from behind the mountains. Suddenly from a gap be- 
tween two peaks rose up a little black tongue of cloud, 
“like a man’s foot,” “no bigger than a man’s hand.” 
I knew what it meant, and ran at full speed, like Eli- 
jah’s servant on his errand to Achab, not, however, to 
tell others to fly from the coming storm, but to find 
shelter myself in the statior-house about three hun- 
dred yards away. By the time I had reached it, the 
cloud had risen five feet in the gap, pouring through 
it, and like an inky pall had spread over a third of the 
sky and nearly all of the valley. Sharp zigzag light- 
nings, accompanied with sharper strokes of thunder, 
like the cracking of a hundred rifles amid an incessant 
roll as of artillery, broke in quick succession from the 
It was like a battle 
It looked as if it 


rapidly moving cloudy mass. 
cloud instinct with psychic force. 


knew what it was about. Its horrible beauty was so 
absolutely fascinating as to make the beholder forget- 
ful of the mighty dangers it held in its dark embrace. 
As it approached the ridge on which the village stands 
it seemed to fairly rush along the valley. Suddenly it 
broke with terrific fury into rain and wind as it rose 
higher and higher in the sky, completely shutting out 
the mountains and darkening the sun. Great drops 
of rain fell, like cupfuls of water dashed against the 
panes of glass in the station-house windows. The gale, 
sweeping from northeast to southwest, bore the cloud 
down the valley. The storm broke in fury on the west- 
ern half of the viliage, while the eastern part was only 
streaked with falling rain-drops, glittering in a belt of 
sunlight that broke from behind the cloud as it roared 
on its way southwestward, carrying its awful artillery 
along with it. As it disappeared a rainbow suddenly 
flashed like magic across it, dipping into it, spanning 
the blue arch above, and tinting, with its seven iris-hued 
bands, the landscape and village on the east. I turned 
to the west. The sun was sinking amid bars of gold 
and green and rose and violet, behind the Kenesaws. 
Those radiating bands of color reached to the very 
zenith, and laid themselves in bars of glory down the 
mountains and across the valley, with all its verdure 
glittering with rain-drops. As the bars began to fade 
there was another roar. This time it was not a storm 
that came. But the northern-bound train, with its 
black engine belching forth pine-knot smoke and 
snorting out fire, rushed upon the scene, making its 
furious entrée from under the bridge where I had stood 
not twenty minutes before, catching the first glimpse 
of that quick-moving, rapid-growing black tongue of 
cloud that heralded that magical, swift, and awful 
mountain storm. Slowly faded the evening’s green 
and gold and rosy hues into the deep purple of the 
short Southern twilight as our train sped onward to 
Atlanta. Then the stars came out, all ablaze in the 
blue of a sky hanging, like “the inverted bell of a great 
flower, sprinkled with golden dust and healtlry fra- 
grance,” over all the earth on every fair, delicious night 
that falls upon the weird and wondrous land of Dixie. 





A Japanese Love Story—Edwin Arnold—London Telegraph 

A love story will outlive the memory of long wars 
and great princes. There exists a proof of this ina 
little village, which I recently visited, not far from 
Tokio. The village is named Meguro, and lies about 
three miles from the capital, amid bamboo groves and 
clumps of wild camellias, on the banks of a stream 
called the Furu Rawa, which runs into the Sumida. 
Here lie buried, near the temple of Fudo-Sama, Shiral 
Gompachi and Ko-Murasaki, his beautiful mistress. 
And although it is two hundred and thirty years since 
these lovers were laid there together under the bam- 
boos, their memory remains still as green as the leaves 
that flutter abovethem. Everybody hereabouts knows 
their story; every one can relate it to you with the 
minutest particulars; every one, sooner or later, repairs 
to their grave to burn a stick of incense there, and 
afterward to sit in the delightful, quaint, little tea 
house by the beautiful pool of white lotus and feed the 
tame carp, with morsels from the pink and green bis- 
cuits in their hands, while quietly meditating, each in 
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his own peculiar way, on what the immortal Shake- 
speare has expressed: 

Golden boys and girls all must 

Consign to this, and come to dust. 

My Japanese friends and I took the wrong road with 
our rurumas, and, thanks to this happy mistake, mean- 
dered on wheels for half the sunny afternoon through 
a country wonderfully rustic, considering that Tokio 
was so near at hand. The rice fields stretched out on 
all sides, bright with the young crop, over which were 
flitting great dragon-flies, blue and bronze, and butter- 
flies as big as bats, with black velvet and crimson, or 
brown and amber, or saffron and scarlet wings. On 
the drier ground, interminable rows of the egg-plant, 
nasubi, hung heavy with the black-purple fruit, now 
everywhere in use as a vegetable, and clumps of hy- 
drangea, with pale blue clustering blossoms, grew be- 
side the little huts of wood, paper, and thatch, where 
the Japanese babies, glad of the summer heat, played 
stark naked. Every now and then, at the foot of a 
wooded slope, you would see the red torii of a shrine 
raised to Inari-Sama, the deity of farming, who has the 
fox for his badge and gives or withholds bumper crops. 
On the banks and fences not many wild flowers are 
observed blooming, but you do notice two or three 
lilies—among them a Crown Imperial—late irises, a 
small white umbellifer, like our meadow-sweet, and 
the little sprays of the lithospermum, after which “ Lit- 
tle Wild Indigo” was named. You would very much 
miss the birds which render an English country lane 
so vocal. The Japanese woods sadly lack feathered 
musicians, but in the open districts our own lark may be 
heard, and there is a little songster, the Cettria cantans. 
Presently we plunge into a bamboo thicket, where the 
long green canes and arrow-headed foliage make the 
road by their flickering shadows a mosaic of black and 
gold; and so we come into the right road at the en- 
trance of the village of Meguro, where stands an old 
Shinto fane surrounded by tall, dark, cryptomeria trees. 
This is a favorite place with jealous women who wish 
to turn the hearts of indifferent lovers. The Japanese 
day is divided into twelve periods, named after the rat, 
ox, tiger, and hare; the dragon, horse, snake, and ram; 
and the ape, cock, hog, and fox. In the watch of the 
ox—ushi no-toki—that is to say, about three in the 
morning, the wronged damsel goes, in a white kimono, 
with a candle lighted in a fillet on her head and with 
a mirror bound round her neck, carrying a little straw 
figure representing her wayward lover, which she nails 
to one of the great trees, praying to the genius of the 
place to turn his unkind heart or punish him with sick- 
ness. Further on, another little temple is seen in a 
grove—that of Taku-Shi; and as the image here came 
to shore riding on a cuttle-fish, nobody who resorts to 
it is allowed to use the Tka for food. Now we turn 
between two tea houses, where the musmees, in chorus, 
beseech us to enter as soon as we have made our 
“honorable supplications,” and the jinricksha rolls into 
the paved court of the celebrated temple of Fudo-Sama. 
At the bottom of the stone stairway leading to the chief 
shrine are to be seen chapels, in the Japanese style, 
containing effigies of Emma, the judge of the wicked, 
who is really the Indian god Yama, regent of the dead, 
imported with Buddhism; and of Shodzuka-No-Baba, 
the old hag who waits on the banks of the river divid- 
ing this world from the next, and strips little children 
of their earthly clothing there, setting them afterward 
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to pick up stones if their friends in this life have not 
previously filled the lap of Jizo with pebbles to propiti- 
ate her. At the left of the steps sparkles a pool of 
clear water, led by a small waterfall flowing through 
the mouth of a brass dragon. When we approached, a 
penitent sinner was standing under this heavy jet of 
water, receiving it on his head, and praying hard all 
the time with clasped palms. This is called the Sui- 
Giyo, or “water cure” for sin, and is considered highly 
efficacious, as well as rather pleasant in summer. 
Another penitent was doing the Hiyakudo, or “ hun- 
dred-turn walk,” passing backward and forward between 
two points and repeating a prayer at each run, the tally 
of which he kept by depositing on a stone at every 
round a twisted straw. If you do not feel wicked or 
warm enough to go through either of these lustral per- 
formances, you can get quit of quite a number of pec- 
cadillos by buying outside the temple some small birds, 
fish, or tortoises, and setting them free into the woods 
or the water, in honor of the compassion of the Lord 
Buddha. We mount the stone steps and reach the 
shrine, painted bright red, and roofed with copper, 
containing some very curious images and treasures, 
and among them a particularly strange bronze figure of 
a dragon coiled round a sword, supposed to symbolize 
the two principles of life. In front of the altar gongs 
are suspended, which you sound by banging them with 
a twisted red and white rope. I take off my hat while 
my companions vigorously invoke the Deity, repeat 
their light-hearted prayers, and clap their little hands 
together, to let heaven know that its attention is no 
longer requested for the present. Then we descend 
the steps, call at one of the tea houses for the key to 
the lovers’ grave, and, guided by two or three laughing 
musmees, find our way to a door in a wooden fence, 
leading into 7a old burying-ground. Here, under a 
tiny pent house of weather-worn boards, are two moss- 
covered stones, projecting from the damp earth, with 
two little cisterns of stone in front of them, one con- 
taining rain water and the other sand and ashes. The 
musmees have brought with them a bundle of senko, 
which we stick up in the sand and light. The fragrant 
blue smoke of the incense, curls among the bamboo 
stems and leaves, and diffuses agreeable wafts while 
somebody reads to us what is written on the stones and 
on the sotoba, or wooden tablets planted in the ground 
round the grave. “This is the tomb of the Shiyoku,” 
itsays. The Shiyoku were fabulous birds, which always 
flew with their near wings joined together, and became 
the emblem of love and fidelity. Another stone says: 
“In the old days his beauty was like that of the cherry 
flower, and she looked upon it with a love like that of 
the sunshine. These two birds have died in their too- 
short flight; the cherry blossoms have perished without 
fruit!’”? The story is admirably, though briefly, re- 
counted in Mitford's Tales of Old Japan. But I 
received some curious additions from my companions, 
and from the local guardians of the spot. Shiral Gom- 
pachi was a young Japanese gentleman, a two-sworded 
Samurai, in the train of a Daimio of Thaba, who, by 
the age of eighteen, had become widely known in his 
own province for great personal beauty and courage, 
and perfect skill in the use of the sword. Those were 
the days when the sword was the “ life and soul of the 
Samurai.”” The sword-makers were honored beyond 
all craftsmen; they forged their blades amid solemn 
ceremonies; and to mount and ornament them the 
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best workmen lavished all that art could command. 
Noblemen would give a whole estate to buy a famous 
weapon, the edge of which should be so keen that a 
lotus-stalk descending a stream against it would be cut 
in twain, while it would not turn or notch if you clove 
an iron spear-handle with it. The etiquette of the 
sword governed all Japanese society. Once drawn, it 
must never be sheathed until reddened by blood, and 
must never be unsheathed in the precincts of the 
palace. Young Gompachi, on a certain unlucky day, 
quarrelled with a companion, and drawing his sword 
upon him in the court, fought with and killed him. 
For this he had to fly to Yeddo, then but a small city, 
and to hide in its suburbs. It was a wild time every- 
where, and he put up one night in an inn where a gang 
of robbers lived, some six or seven, who could not see 
his richly-ornamented sword and dirk without coveting 
tu.em, and also concluding that the owner must have 
plenty of gold coins in his girdle. As little could the 
musmee of the house, a singularly lovely girl, wait 
upon the handsome young stranger without interest. 
In the dead of the night, Gompachi was touched 
by some hand, and, starting up, saw the musmee kneel- 
ing by the side of his futon. He had not noticed be- 
fore how beautiful she was, this damsel of fifteen years, 
which in Japan is maturity. “ Damatte! do not speak,” 
she said, “I crave your honorable pardon for arousing 
you; but you must know this is a den of dreadful rob- 
bers, who last yéar carried me off from my father’s 
house in Mikawa, under the hill of Azabu. To-night 
they will murder you to get your sword and clothes 
and money. You seem to be as brave as you are hand- 
some. If you are really skilful with the sword prepare 
yourself, and I will try to help you; and if you can get 
away safely take me with you, for I love you, and am 
risking my life to tell you all this.’ Gompachi an- 
swered: “Greatly I thank you, O Ko-Murasaki San! 
but I will not have you hazard one hair of your beau- 
tiful head for my sake. Steal out of the house and 
wait in the shadow of the bamboos for me. As soon 
as I have tied up my sleeves and fastened back my 
hair I will come to you, and if any seek to stay me I 
will kill them.” Accordingly, she went out, and while 
Gompachi was putting on his day dress the thieves 
stealthily entered by another door, with drawn swords, 
but were disconcerted to find the young Samurai leap 
upon them, his long sword in one hand, and in the 
other the Ai-Kuchi, the dirk, to guard and to dispatch. 
Two of the knaves he instantly cut down, slashed the 
arm from another, and from another the leg, so that 
the survivors, being terrified, made way for him, and 
then, calmly wiping his Katana with white paper before 
sheathing it, he came to where “ Little Wild Indigo” 
waited trembling for him in the bamboos. Reassuring 
her he conducted her to Mikawa, to her father’s house, 
where they overwhelmed him with thanks, and would 
have kept him as a son of the establishment, but that 
he said a Samurai must live by his sword. He prom- 
ised, however, to the weeping girl that he would soon 
return; and receiving as a friendly present two hundred 
ounces of silver, he started forth again on his wander- 
ings. He had been absent about a year, experiencing 
all sorts of adventures, till he fell into the society of a 
wardsman of Yeddo, named Chobei, who helped him 
to lead, I am sorry to say, the usual reckless life of his 
time and age. In those days letters were seldom writ- 
ten, news was scant, and he neither heard nor, it seems, 
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tried very much to hear from Ko-Murasaki. But one 
night at dinner talk arose at Chobei’s house of a very 
beautiful Geisha, who was newly come to the Yoshi- 
wara, and whose dancing and singing made the sign 
of the “Three Sea Coasts,’’ where she was an inmate, 
famous. Gompachi repaired to the “ Three Sea Coasts,” 
and saw there sitting among the immoral sisterhood 
his Ko-Murasaki, the “ Little Wild Indigo” of Mikawa. 
In deep distress she told him that overwhelming 
calamity had fallen upon her household; that her 
parents became poverty-stricken and in danger of 
starvation; that not hearing from him, or seeing him, 
or meeting him, she had been obliged to submit to the 
fate of many and many a Japanese maiden, and sell 
herself, for the sake of her father and mother, to the 
master of the Yoshiwara. “ But now,” she said, “that 
I have seen you again, you, who are so strong and 
brave, will help me; do not desert me again.” The 
beauty of the girl filled his heart full once more, and 
he gave up everything to visit her daily. But at the 
Yoshiwara money must be spent, and being a Ronin, 
without any means, Gompachi soon came to the bot- 
tom of his wits and his purse, and was driven at last to 
crime, by love and poverty. For Ko-Murasaki’s sake 
he betook himself to robbery and murder. His heart 
grew blacker and blacker by these concealed wicked- 
nesses. Just as he had amassed, however, gold enough 
by his robberies to buy Ko-Murasaki’s liberty, the au- 
thorities, who were aware of his deeds, laid hands upon 
him. He was proved guilty of murder and plunder, 
and beheaded on the execution ground. Chobei, the 
wardsman, claimed his body and head, and buried them 
in the grounds of the Borauji Temple at Meguro, and 
Ko-Murasaki first knew of the event by hearing the 
people in the Yoshiwara talk of the handsome young 
Samurai who, for his heinous crimes, had been for- 
bidden the privilege of his rank to commit hara-kari, 
but was dispatched like a common malefactor, The 
same night she fled from the “Three Sea Coasts,” 
walked all the way bare-footed to Meguro, and threw 
herself on the newly-made grave of her lover, whose 
sins she seems too easily to have forgiven, committed 
for her sake. In the morning the priests of the tem- 
ple found the dead body of the lovely girl lying, with 
pierced throat, by the stone. They placed her side by 
side with Gompachi, in the same earth, and, with all 
their faults, the loving fidelity of “ Little Wild Indigo” 
and the desperate devotion of her guilty but brave and 
handsome Samurai have, it seems, consecrated the 
place, so that it is the chief attraction of Meguro. 
As usual in all such Japanese stories, the woman comes 
out best. It was certainly for the sake of Ko-Murasaki, 
and not at all for Gompachi’s, that I myself paid 
for the sticks. It is characteristic of the 
Japanese way of thinking on these subjects that Ko- 
Murasaki is praised upon her tombstone for her misao 
—that is to say, her feminine virtue. As we sat after- 
ward in the tea-house, watching the white lotus close 
up one by one as the sun disappeared, and drinking tea 
perfumed with the salted blossoms of the cherry, I in- 
quired how the priests could possibly eulogize a girl 
who, whatever her difficulites and distresses, had noto- 
riously taken service in the Yoshiwara. The answer 
was, in Japanese, “‘ Karada de nemas, Kokoro no naka 
de nemasen,” which means, “ That she sinned not with 
And this appeared to be the 
accepted and unanimous view of all those present. 
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the will of her heart.” 
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Contented Jim—O. F. Pearre—Pantagraps 
Everything pleased our neighbor Jim, 
When it rained 
He never complained, 
But said wet weather suited him. 
“There never is too much rain for me, 
And this is something like,” said he. 


When earth was dry as a powder mill, 
. He didnot sigh 
Because it was dry, 
But said if he could have his will 
It would be his chief supreme delight 
To live where the sun shone day and night. 


When winter came, with its snow and ice, 
He did not scold 
Because it was cold, 
But said: ‘“‘ Now this is real nice; 
If ever from home I’m forced to go, 
I'll move up North with the Esquimau.” 


A cyclone whirled along its track ; 
And did him harm— 
It broke his arm, 
And stripped the coat from off his back ; 
“ And I would give another limb 
To see such a blow again,” said Jim. 
And when at length his years were told, 
And his body bent, 
And his strength all spent, 
And Jim was very weak and old: 
“T long have wanted to know,” he said, 
“ How it feels to die ”"—and Jim was dead 


NIGHT: 


The Angel of Death had summoned him 
To heaven, or—well, 
I cannot tell; 
But I knew that the climate suited Jim ; 
And cold or hot, it mattered not— 
It was to him the long-sought spot. 


Plantation Pictures—A. Wilkinson— Times-Democrat 
MORNING: “ Oh, mjs’ry in de mornin’ 


Comes wid de turnout horn. 
An’ mo’ an’ mo’ o’ mis’ry 
Befo’ de day is gone! 

From Monday on to Sadday, 
Ontell de sun go down, 

Hit’s nuttin’ else but mis’ry 
For all de yeah aroun’. 

“T hates to heah dem roosters 

Befo’ de sun is riz, 

I feel so stiff an’ po'ly 

All full o° rheumatiz; 

I’s got de bad plumbago 

All up an’ down my back, 
An’ ebery step I trabbels 

I heahs my knee-j'ints crack. 

“ Hit ain’t no use to grumble, 
’Case when dat horn done blow 
Dar ain’t no time to tarry, 

You got to swing de hoe; 
You’s got to shake an’ shiver 
Wet wid de mornin’ dew, 

An’ when de sun gits higher, 
Wid sweat wet, thew an’ thew. 

“‘Hit’s grapplin’ wid de tie-vines, 
Hit’s diggin’ in de row, 

De mo’ you chop de grass dar 
De mo’ hit seems to grow ; 
My arms an’ back is achin’, 


“Hya! hya! 
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An’ sho’ly I'll drap dead 
Ef soon dat sun a-shinin’ 


Don’t git right overhead.” 

NOON: “ Dar goes de horn for dinner! 

You heahs it toot! 
Oh, come on, boys, I'll run you 
Come, shake yo’ foot! 
I bets I beats you ploughmens 


Whooppee ! 
Fer home! 


Upawn yo’ swif’est mule, 


An doan’ mistook dis nigger 


For nary pokin’ fool. 


“You sees dat smoke a-quirlin’ 


Above my chimbley top ? 


You better jes’ believe you 


Dar’s sumpen dar to sop; 


I smells dat po’k a-sizzlin’ 
An’ tas’e dat catfeesh fry- 


I'll be de fus’ to git dar, 
I bets I does or die. 


De bes’ on dis plantashun— 
Does you know how to race? 
Ef dar had been a possum 


A-bakin’ in de pot, 


I could a’ beat de boss’s 


Bay buggy mar’s bes’ trot.” 

“ T’ank Gawd dis day is ended, 
An’ when dat yaller moon 

Gits white an’ bright an’ higher 


I’s gwine to cotch a coon. 
A heavy dew is fallin’, 


Hit’s good to leave de scent ; 


I’s gwine to give dem varmints 


A little worriment. 


“‘Dar’s mis'ry in de mornin’— 


But bes’ lef’ dat alone; 


De res’ dat comes wid night-time 


Is all I calls my own; 


I'll drap dem stiff rheumatics 


Ontell de roosters crow, 


An’ leave off dat plumbago 


Ontell de turnout blow.” 


Up Berkshire Way—F. FE. Pratt—Berkshire News 
Seems ter me it’s dreadful long 
Since I saw them shinin’ hills 
Suthin’s pullin’ at my heart 
Till my old eyes brims and fills. 
When I dream about ’em nights, 
Care and sorrer pass away ; 
Nothin’ but old saounds an’ sights 


} 


Useter be up Berkshire way. 
There’s the old house on the hill 
Set araoun’ with apple-trees ; 
There’s Lake Garfield shinin’ still, 
Just a-flutterin’ in the breeze, 


Seems ez ef I couldn't wait 

Tell the winter's passed away, 
Lofigin’ so to see the folks 

"Mongst the hills up Berkshire way ! 
Never wuz sech astrachans 

Sech ez made the old trees red; 
Never wuz sech skies ez laughed 

Through the green leaves overhead. 
Ain’t no place in all the airth 

Cuddles in my heart ter stay 
Like thet little humly taown 

‘Mongst the hills up Berkshire way. 






















































































O Sam, I beat you! 
Yo’ mule ain’t got no pace— 
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AMONG THE PLANTS-—IN GARDEN, FIELD, AND FOREST 





Sleep of Plants—Arabella B. Buckley—Youth’s Companion 

In the quiet, still hour of night, when man is resting 
from his labors, one whose business obliged him to be 
out in the fields might, if he watched their often-droop- 
ing leaves and closely-folded blossoms, easily be led 
to think that the plants and their flowers were weary, 
too. True, he would find exceptions here and there, 
for the evening primrose (CEnothera biennis) and the 
night-flowering catchfly (Silene noctiflora) would be wide 


open; but then he would remember that these flowers ° 


had had their sleep in the day-time, and were night- 
watchers like himself, while, on the other hand, the 
daisies and the dandelions, the pimpernels, the con- 
volvulus, and their companions, would have their blos- 
soms folded together as if in sleep. And yet he would 
be mistaken in supposing that such plants as closed 
their flowers or drooped their leaves did so because 
they were tired, as men are, although the ancients 
thought this, while poets have sung it, and many people 
still believe it. The plant has indeed good reason for 
folding both its leaves and its flowers, yet it is not 
guided by weariness or want of rest, and, what is still 
more curious, the folding of its leaves has quite a dif- 
ferent meaning from the closing of its flowers. Look 
at the little wood-sorrel (Oxalis acetosella), which is 
scattered over the ground in many parts of the deep 
woods, its threefold leaves widely spread, with its pretty 
white flowers streaked with reddish veins looking out 
from among them. In the daytime these leaflets are 
spread out flat, with their faces to the sky; but when 
night comes, they sink down, and are folded together 
close against the stalk, with under surfaces pressed 
against each other, and the broad ends. of the leaf 
downward. The common clover, on the contrary (Tri- 
folium repens), does just the opposite. It raises its 
leaves up, and folds one over the other so that the 
upper edges are covered, and then the whole leaf 
droops so that the narrow point is toward the sky, and 
the broad ends downward. Now why do these plants 
fold their leaves? It was to find an answer to these 
questions that Mr. Darwin made a long series of mi- 
nute experiments, fastening leaves down so that they 
could not turn, and finding that they actually died when 
prevented from following their own devices, while the 
other leaves of the plants folded themselves or turned 
aside, and thus lived and flourished. And by these 
experiments he proved that it is to avoid giving up 
their heat to the chill night air that the plants fold or 
turn their leaves. For after the sun goes down, the 
warm layers of air near the earth are continually rising, 
while the colder ones above fall to take their place, 
and thus when the leaves face the sky, they are con- 
tinually giving up heat to be carried off into the space 
above. Now the wood-sorrel, when it droops its leaf- 
lets, having the narrowest point uppermost; the clover, 
when it folds them over each other and lets them hang; 
the nasturtium turning its leaves edgewise, and the 
chickweed pressing them together, all either cover up 
some surfaces, or turn them so as to expose them less 
to the chill night air, and thus the “sleep of leaves” 
turns out to be a wise precaution against losing heat, 
and therefore strength. Ifwe only knew the whole his- 
tory—and every one can help to learn it—we should 


probably find many hidden reasons for changes like 
these, for while many plants never fold their leaves at 
all, others have theirs moving up and down slightly all 
day long, and they do not rise by exactly the same path 
as they fall, so that they make several ellipses in the 
air before their great night-change comes. ' If this is 
the case with leaves, we should at first sight suppose 
that the flowers, too, close at night to escape the cold. 
No doubt they do so partly for this reason, but 
let us see for a moment what the causes are which 
make both leaves and blossoms fold. They are two- 
fold. First, the moving sap, which is always surging 
through the tiny vessels of the plant, stretches them 
wherever they will yield, and, secondly, warmth, which 
helps to make the surface of the leaves expand and be 
elastic, and so generally decides where it will yield to 
the swelling vessels within. Let us try to picture this 
to ourselves. It is early morning, and the tulip flowers 
have been asleep all night, with closely-folded petals; 
but soon the warmth of the morning sun sets the sap 
more vigorously to work, and the stream of life is flow- 
ing rapidly through the tiny vessels of stem and leaf 
and flower. Now, within the tulip flower all has been 
kept warm during the night, and the soft, elastic inner 
surface of the petals is ready to stretch and yield, while 
the skin of the outer surface, which has been chilled 
and stiffened during the night, yields much less readily. 
Therefore it is the inside skin of the petals which will 
gradually expand. in answer to the swelling vessels 
within, and little by little the flower will open, till the 
tension of the two surfaces is equal, and the petals move 
no longer. Two things, however, will make it close 
again: first, too much heat, for if the hot sun draws 
all the moisture out, the skin will grow hard and con- 
tract, and the flower closes and fades; or, secondly, 
the chill night air coming on will also harden the sur- 
face, and the flower will sleep. Now, if this be so, 
then even a chill coming on in the day ought to make 
a flower close, and so it does. Look at the little pim- 
pernel (Anagallis arvensis), how tightly it shuts when 
clouds hang heavily in the sky, folding up so quickly 
that it has been called the “ shepherd’s weather-glass,” 
This sensitive little plant feels the chill at once, and by 
drawing together its petals, protects the pollen in its 
stamens from the coming rain. We know well how 
important the visits of insects are to plants, in carrying 
their pollen from flower to flower. Now, if either this 
pollen be washed away, or the honey spoiled by which 
the insects are attracted, then the plants must suffer, 
and just that very chill which comes before a fall of 
rain, or the formation of dew, acts as a means of closing 
the blossom, and preserving the precious material with- 
in. But many flowers never close at all; probably, 
because in their case the swelling of the sap or 
the elasticity of the skin of the petals is not great 
enough to cause the movement. But when more ob- 
servations have been made on flowers, we shall almost 
certainly find that they all have some other protection 
which makes opening and closing unnecessary. The 
dead-nettle, the sweet pea, the wild broom, the down- 
hanging violet or the well-shielded orchids, are all so 
well protected by their folded petals, that they need 
fear no weatherchanges. The harebelland the heaths, 
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which hang their heads, need not fear the rain, which 
will run off their curved bell, while they are not nearly 
so sensitive to cold as though they looked upward. 
But the dandelion and the daisy, with their tiny tube 
florets gathered thickly in one head, would soon be filled 
with water, the tender anemone would be quickly 
washed to pieces, while the sweet honey which lies at 
the base of the stamens of the field convolvulus would 
be quite spoiled, if the sudden chill before a heavy shower 
did not cause these plants to close their flowers. 








In a Mahogany Camp—Consul Burchard—Gov'’t. Report 

Belize, the capital of the British possessions in Cen- 
tral America, now a city of considerable commercial 
importance, owes its origin and wealth to the mahog- 
any cuttery. Since iron and steel have taken the place 
of wood in the construction of public vessels the ma- 
hogany trade has decreased to a notable extent, al- 
though it is still large and profitable. The expense and 
difficulty of getting out the wood are much greater. 
Few trees can now be found near a river of sufficient 
water to float the logs. Having selected and secured 
a suitable locality, and arranged with one of the ex- 
porting houses of Belize to advance the means in pro- 
visions and cash to carry on the works, the mahogany 
cutter hires his gang of laborers for the season. Nearly 
all labor contracts are made during the Christmas holi- 
days, as the gangs from the mahogany works all con- 
gregate in Belize at that time. The men are hired for 
a year, at wages ranging from $12 to $20 per month. 
They generally receive six months’ wages in advance, 
one-half of which is paid in goods from the house which 
furnishes the capital. Early in January the works are 
commenced. Camps for “banks,” as they are called, 
are organized at convenient places on the margin of 
some river in the district to be worked. Temporary 
houses thatched with palm-leaves are erected for the 
laborers, and a substantial building for the store and 
dwelling of the overseer. 
ting is done by tasks. The best laborers are out at 
daybreak and generally finish their task by eleven 
o'clock. ‘The rest of the day can be spent in fishing, 
hunting, collecting India-rubber and sarsaparilla, or in 
working up mahogany into dories, paddles, and bowles, 
for all of which they find a ready market. Game and 
fish are abundant, the former consisting of two varie- 
ties of hogs (warree and peccary), deer and antelopes, 
tapir (mountain cow), monkeys, two varieties of wild 
turkeys, armadillos, gibonets, Indian rabbits, partridges, 
quail, macaws, parrots, etc. The rivers abound in ex- 
cellent fish, and the supply of terrapin and iguanas is 
inexhaustible. The regular ration for a laborer in 
this country consists of four pounds of salt pork and 
seven quarts of flour per week, which is delivered to 
him every Sunday morning. The abundance of game 
and wild fruits enables the mahogany laborer to save a 
large part of his rations, which he either sells to his 
employer or sends home to his family. The standard 
of morality in the mahogany camps is decidedly low. 
The owner or overseer of mahogany works is a distin- 
guished personage. He lives well, and has many and va- 
ried sources of enjoyment. His rustic dwelling in the 
forest is supplied with every comfort and many luxuries. 
He travels up and down the river in a batteau made of 
mahogany, and fitted up regardless of expense. His 
crew consists of from twelve to twenty skilful row- 
ers, generally Indians, and a captain, cook, and waiting 


All work in mahogany-cut- 
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boy. He camps out at night on the bank of the river, 
where savory dishes are prepared, which would puzzle 
the yninitiated. No menu is considered complete with- 
out entremets of monkey and iguana cooked 8 la criolla, 
delicious even to the uninitiated. The mahogany-tree 
hunter is the most important and best-paid laborer in 
the service. Upon his skill and activity largely depends 
the success of the season. 





Mahogany trees do not 
grow in clumps and clusters, but are scattered promis- 
cuously through the forests and hidden in a dense 
growth of underbrush, vines, and creepers. It requires 
a skilful and experienced woodsman to find them. No 
one can make any progress in a tropical forest without 
the aid of a machete, or heavy brush-knife. He has to 
cut his way step by step. The mahogany is one of the 
largest and tallest of trees. The hunter seeks the high- 
est ground, climbs to the top of the highest tree, and 
surveys the surrounding country. His practised eyes 
detect the mahogany by its peculiar foliage; he counts 
the trees within the scope of his vision, notes directions 
and distances, then descends and cuts a nar ow trail to 
each tree, which he carefully blazes and mirks, The 
axemen follow the hunter, and after them so the saw- 
yers and hewers. To fell a large mahogany tree is one 
day’s task for two men. On account of the wide spurs 
which project from the trunk at its base, scaffolds have 
to be erected and the tree cut off above the spurs, which 
leaves a stump from ten to fifteen feet high, a waste of 
the very best wood. While the work of felling and 
hewing is in progress other gangs are employed in mak- 
ing roads and bridges over which the logs are to be 
hauled to the river. One wide truck-pass, as they call 
it, is made through the centre of the district oecupied 
by the works, and branch roads are opened from the 
main avenue to each tree. The trucks employed are 
clumsy and antiquated contrivances, which no Ameri- 
can would think of using. The wheels are of solid 
wood, made by sawing off the end of a log, and fitting 
iron boxes in the centre. No tires or spokes are needed. 
New wheels are in constant requisition. Most truck- 
ing is done at night by torchlights made of pitch-pine. 
The oxen are fed on the leaves and twigs of the bread- 
nut tree, which gives them more strength and 
endurance than any other obtainable food. The truck- 
ing is done in the dry season, and the logs are collected 
on the bank of the river and made ready for the floods, 
which occur on the longest rivers in June and July, and 
on all in October and November. The logs are‘turned 
adrift loose, and caught below near tidewater by booms. 
Indians and Caribs follow the logs down the river in 
jupans to release those which are caught by fallen trees 
or other obstacles in the river, 


power of 


No little judgment and 
experience is required to determine at what exact stage 
of the flood the logs should be let loose. Should the 
water rise at what they call “top-gallant flood” before 
the logs reach the boom, many of them would be car- 
ried over the banks, and left high and dry in canebrakes 
and thickets, or covered up by sand and rubbish. From 
the boom the logs are rafted to the embarcadero, and 
“manufactured” for shipping. The manufacturing 
process consists in sawing off the log-ends which have 
been bruised and splintered by rocks in the transit 
down the river, and in relining and rehewing the logs by 
skilful workmen, who give them a smooth and an even 
surface. The logs are then measured, rolled back into 
the water at the mouth of the river, and made into rafts 
to be taken to the vessel, anchored outside the bar. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES—-THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPA:DIA* 


A new material, called rubber velvet, is made by 
sprinkling powdered felt of any color over rubber cloth 
while the latter is hot and soft; the result looks like 
felt cloth, but is elastic, waterproof, and exceedingly 
light.—There are 3,064 languages and over 1,000 relig- 
ions.—A burning taper uncovered for a single instant, 
during which it does not lose power amounting to the 
one-thousandth of a grain, would fill with light a sphere 
four miles in diameter, so as to be visible from every 
part of the compass.—One-third of the land surface of 
the earth is covered with forests.—The Académie des 
Sciences has submitted a new system of musical nota- 
tion in which twenty-seven characters replace the 203 
symbols now employed to represent the seven notes 
of the gamut in the seven keys.—There are now 7,000 
mi lionaires in the United States, where, in 1860, there 
wei > only two.—In every teaspoonful of human blood 
thei > are about 15,000,000,000 red corpuscles, but only 
30,0 0,000 white ones; the blood of clams, lobsters, 
and early all other invertebrates contains no red cells, 
but only white.—It is estimated that in Paris 1 in 18 
of the population, or 150,000, live on charity, with a 
tendency toward crime; in London this class is 1 in 3o. 


The railroad capital of the world is estimated at 
$29,000,000,000.— There are over 7,000,000 pores in the 
human body.—-The population of Vienna, by the annexa- 
tion of several villages, now amounts to 
ing as Europe’s fourth city in point 
—When Haydn the 
Oxford a doctor’s degree, which, since 


1,300,000, rank- 
of inhabitants. 
received from University of 
1400, had been 
conferred on four persons only, he sent in acknowledg- 
ment a piece of music, exhibiting a perfect melody and 
accompaniment, whether read from the top, the bot- 
tom, or the sides.—The biggest workshop in the world 
is said to be that of Herr Krupp, the famous gun-maker 
of Essen; in 1833 it employed nine workmen; in 1848, 
74; in July, 1888, 20,960 men were employed, and 
the families of the workmen numbered 73,769 souls; 
of these 24,193 reside in dwellings provided by the firm. 

Platinum can now be drawn into wire-strands so 
fine that 27 twisted together can be inserted into the 
hollow of a hair.—All watches are said to be compasses; 
point the hour-hand to the sun, and the south is ex- 
actly half-way between the hour and the figure XII. 
on the watch; for instance, suppose it is 4 o’clock, then 
point the hand indicating IV. to the sun and IT. on the 
watch is exactly south.—The Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, organized in 1878 with a membership 


of 700, has now 17,000 circles, located in all parts of the 


o 
world.—In man, the lower jaw has much freedom of 
J 


lateral movement, which aids in grinding food between 
the molars; the jaws of carnivora admit of only the up- 
ward and downward movements.—A recent survey es- 
tablished the number of glaciers in the Alps at 1,155, 
of which 249 have a length of more than 4% miles; the 
French Alps contain 144 glaciers, those of Italy 78, 
Switzerland 471, and Austria 462.—The name of 
Wayne is the title or part of the title of more places in 
the United States than any other.—The fastest mile a 
single man has travelled by various methods of loco- 
Swimming, 26:52; walk- 


or? 


motion is, to date, as follows: 


* Compiled expressly for CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ing, 6:23; snow-shoes, 5:3934 ; rowing, 5:01; running, 
4:1214; tricycle, 2:49 2-5; bicycle, 2:29 4-5; skating, 
2:12 3-5; trotting horse, 2:0834 ; running horse, 1:35; 
railroad train, 4014 seconds; balloon, pneumatic tube, 
and electricity records are yet to be made.—The aver- 
age duration of life is greater in Norway than in any 
other European country ; this is attributed tothe uniform 
cool temperature of the climate.—Nature produces the 
light given by the firefly at about one-four-hundredth 
part of the cost of the energy expended in the candle 
flame, and at an insignificant fraction of the cost of 
electric light, or the most economical light yet devised. 


Stanley proves the Nile to be 4,100 miles long.— 
Take in your hand a crystal of quartz, a stick of deal, 
a daisy, an acorn, and you will not find in them a single 
element of matter that is not also found in your physi- 
cal frame.—Experience in electrically welding projec- 
tiles shows that the metal is strengthened at the point of 
welding.—A cold wave is a fall of temperature in 24 
hours of 20° over an area of 50,000 square miles, the 
temperature in some part of this area descending to 
36°; between ’80 and ’gono less than 691 cold waves 
were recorded in the United States.—By count and 
estimate, it is said that a shrimp would every year pro- 
duce about 6,800 eggs, a prawn 8,800, a lobster 21,600, 
a flounder 133,407, a mackerel 454,651, a herring 36,- 
960, a cod 3,686,760, a ling 19,248,625; the swarm of 
enemies to which they are exposed, renders necessary 
the production of a much larger number of eggs than are 
hatched, otherwise any species would become extinct. 


The submarine telegraph system of the world con- 
sists of 120,070 nautical miles of cable.—Standard time 
has been fully accepted in Asia by not less than 40,- 
000,000 people, in Europe by almost an equal number, 
and in America by more than 60,000,000.—The Old 
Testament has 39 books, 929 chapters, 23,214 verses, 
592,439 words, and 2,728,800 letters; the New Testa- 
ment has 27 books, 260 chapters, 7,959 verses, 181,253 
words, and 838,380 letters; the complete Bible has, 
therefore, 66 books, 1,189 chapters, 31,173 verses, 773,- 
692 words, and letters; there are more 
people in London than there are letters in the Bible.— 
The Freihaus, in a surburb of Vienna, is the most spa- 
cious building on the globe; within its walls a whole 
city of human beings live and work, eat and sleep; it 
contains in all between 1,200 and 1,500 rooms, divided 
into upward of 400 dwelling apartments of from four to 
six rooms each; 


3,567,180 


has thirteen 
courtyards, five open and eight covered, and a large 
garden within its walls.—Experts say that the buried 
city of Pompeii has not yet yielded up a third of its 
artistic treasure; that at the present rate of progress 
seventy years will elapse before it is thoroughly un- 
earthed.—This country has but about one-twentieth 
of the world’s population, but it consumes twenty-eight 
per cent of the world’s crop of sugar, thirty per cent of 


this immense house 


the world’s production of coffee, nearly one-third of the 
world’s production of iron, about a third of the world’s 
steel and copper, more than a quarter of the world’s 
cotton and wool, a third of the India-rubber of the 
world, and more than half of the world’s supply of tin, 
and forty | er cent of all the coal from the world’s mines. 
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THE LOVE LETTERS OF A PORTUGUESE 
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It seems to me that I do the greatest wrong in the 
world to the feelings of my heart, in trying to make 
them known to you in writing. How happy I should 
be if you could judge of them by the violence of your 
own! But I cannot expect anything from you, and I 
cannot help telling you, much less earnestly than I feel 
it, that you ought not to ill-treat me as you do, by a ne- 
glect which overwhelms me with despair. 

I realize that I deceived myself when I thought 
that you would act in better faith than is usual, because 
the excess of my love seemed to lift me above any 
kind of suspicion and to deserve more fidelity than is 
ordinarily met with. I should not cease to be unhappy 
if you loved me only because I love you, and I should 
wish to owe everything to your inclination alone; but 
this is so far from being the case that I have not re- 
ceived a single letter from you insix months. I attrib- 
ute all this misfortune to the blindness of my attach- 
ment. Ought I not to have foreseen that my happi- 
ness would come to an end, rather than my love? 

Could I hope that you would spend all your life in 
Portugal, and that you would renounce your fortune 
and your country to think only of me? My pain is 
without solace, and the remembrance of my pleasures 
fills me with despair. 
no avail? 


What then! my desires are of 
And I shall never see you in my room again, 
giving way to all the ardor of your passion. But alas! 
I deceive myself, and I know only too well that the 
emotions which filled my mind and heart were with you 
but transitory, gone with the pleasure of the moment. 
In thosg too happy moments I should have called rea- 
son to my aid to moderate the fatal excess of my delight, 
and to predict all my present suffering. But I gave 
myself entirely to you, and was in no state to think of 
that which might poison all my happiness, and pre- 
vent me from enjoying to the full all the ardent proofs 
of your passion. I was too blissfully conscious that I 
was with you, to think that some day you would be 
gone. 
that you would make me miserable; but these fears 
were soon dissipated, and I took pleasure in sacrificing 
them to you, and giving myself up to the enchantment 
and the bad faith of your protestations. 


Although I remember having told you sometimes 


I see very 


plainly the remedy for all my ills, and I should soon , 


But 
No, I would rather suffer still 


be delivered from them if I no longer loved you. 
alas! what a remedy! 
more than forget you. Alas! does this depend upon 
me? I cannot reproach myse!f with having wished for 
a single moment not to go on loving you. You are 
more to be pitied than I. It is better to suffer all that 
I suffer, than to enjoy the languid pleasures that the 
women in France may give you. I donot envy you 
your indifference, and I pity you. I defy you to for- 
get me utterly; I flatter myself I have made it so that 
you can only experience imperfect enjoyment without 
me; and I am happier than you, because I am busier. 

I have lately been made portress of the convent; 


every one who speaks to me thinks I am crazy. I do 
* From ‘‘ The Love Letters of a Portuguese Nun.” Translated 
by R. H. With an introduction by Josephine Lazarus. Preface 


by’ Alexandre Piedagnel. Cassell & Co. For sketch of the au- 
thorship of the letters see General Gossip of Authors and Writers. 
+ Two little Portuguese servants belonging to M. Chamilly. 









not know how I answer; and the nuns must be as crazy 
as I, to think me capable of taking care of anything. 
Ah! I envy the happiness of Francisque and Em- 
manuel.t Why am I not always with you as they are? 
I should have followed and served you more faith- 
fully. I wish for nothing in this world but to see you. 
At least, remember me! I could content myself with 
your remembrance, but I dare not be sure of it. I did 
not limit my hopes to your remembrance when I saw 
you every day; but you have made me understand that 
I must submit to your will in everything. Still I do 
not regret having adored you; I am even glad to have 
been betrayed by you; your absence—harsh and per- 
haps eternal though it be—in no way diminishes the 
ardor of my love. I wish every one to knowit. I 
make no mystery of it, and am only too happy to have 
done all that I have for you in defiance of all propri- 
ety. I have made it my honor and my religion to love 
you desperately, since I have begun by loving 
I do not say all this to oblige you to write to me. 
do not force yourself in any way. 


you. 
Ah! 
I wish nothing from 
you which does not come of your free will, and I re- 
fuse all tokens of your love which you could help giv- 


ing. I shall take pleasure in excusing you, because 
perhaps you will take pleasure in not taking pains to 
write to me; and I feel the deepest inclination to for- 
give all your faults. A French oificer was charitable 
enough to talk to me more than three hours this morn- 
ing about you; he told me that the peace of France 
was concluded. If this is true could you not come to 
see me, and take me back with you to France? But 
I do not deserve it. Do what you will; my love no 
longer depends on the way you may treat me. Since 
you went away I have not had a moment of health, 
and my only pleasure now consists in naming your 
name a thousand times a day. 

I go as little as possible out of my room, where you 
have come so many times to see me, and I look inces- 
santly at your portrait, which is a thousand times dearer 
to me than my life. 
also gives me great pain when I think I may never see 
you again. How can it be possible that I shall never 


It gives me some pleasure, but it 


see you again? Have you abandoned me forever? 

I conjure you to tell me why you set your heart on 
fascinating me as you did, when you knew well that 
you were to desert me? and why have you been so 
pitiless in making me wretched? Why did you not 
leave me in peace in this cloister? Had I done you 
But forgive me, I impute nothing to you. 
I am in no state to think of revenge, and I only accuse 
the harshness of my fate. In separating us, it seems 
to have done all the harm we could have feared. But 
our hearts cannot be separated; love, more power than 


destiny, has united them for our whole life. If you 


any injury? 


take any interest in mine, write to me often. I cer- 
tainly deserve to have you take some trouble in letting 
me know the state of your heart and your fortunes. 
Above all, come to see me. 

Farewell, I cannot leave this paper; it will fall into 
your hands; would I might have the same happiness. 
Alas! how insane I am! I see this is not possible. 
Farewell! I can write no more. Farewell; love me 
always, and make me suffer still more misery, 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE-—-SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





The Mystic City—Katherine Pyle—Phila. American 
All day long, and every day, 
Along the rough and stony way 
The crowds pass up and down, 
And all the while a city lies, 
Invisible to many eyes, 
Without the market town. 
The sounds of solemn festivals 
Are heard beyond those circling walls, 
And joyous chants arise, 
And some there are whose eyes can see 
The shining fruit, and waving tree, 
And spires against the skies. 
Without the gate, a warder stands 
Who bears a censer in his hands, 
And, when he swings it clear, 
The rolling clouds of incense rise, 
Like golden mists, before the eyes 
Of those who linger near. 


Yet still the crowds who hurry town 

The highway to the market town 
See nothing of it all, 

Till man, or maiden, suddenly 

In some strange way some eyes can see 
The warder and the wall. 

Then, prince or pauper, sad or gay, 

They leave the crowd to go its way, 
And turn aside to stand 

With others, who already wz‘, 

Eager or hopeless, at the gate 
Of that enchanted land. 


Uncle Sidney's Views—J. W. Riley—Indianapolis Journal 
I hold that the true age of wisdom is when 
We are boys and girls, and not women and men ; 
When, as credulous children, we know things because 
We believe them—however averse to the laws. 
It is faith then, not science and reason, I say, 
That is genuine wisdom—and would that, to-day, 
We, as then, were as wise, and ineffably blest 
As to live, love, and die, and trust God for the rest! 
So I simply deny the old notion, you know, 
That the wiser we get as the older we grow, 
For in youth, all we know we are certain of ; now 
The greater our knowledge the more we allow 
For skeptical margin; and hence I regret 
That the world isn’t flat, and the sun doesn’t set, 
And we may not go creeping up home, when we die, 
Through the moon, like a round, yellow hole in the sky. 


A Sermon in Rhyme—Boston Globe 
If you have a friend worth loving, 

Love him. Yes, and let him know 
That you love him, ere life’s evening 

Tinge his brow with sunset glow. 
Why should good words ne’er be said 
Of a friend—till he is dead ? 


If you hear a song that thrills you, 
Sung by any child of song, 

Praise it. Do not let the singer 
Wait deservéd praises long. 

Why should one who thrills your heart 

Lack the joy you may impart ? 

If you hear a prayer that moves you, 
By its humble, pleading tone, 

Join it. Do not let the seeker 
30w before his God alone. 

Why should not your brother share 


The strength of “two or three” in prayer ? 


If you see the hot tears falling 
From a brother’s weeping eyes, 
Share them. And by kindly sharing 
Own your kinship with the skies. 
Why should any one be glad 
When a brother’s heart is sad ? 

If a silvery laugh goes rippling 
Through the sunshine on his face, 
Share it. ‘Tis the wise man’s saying— 

For both grief and joy a place. 
There’s health and goodness in the mirth 
In which an honest laugh has birth. 

If your work is made more easy 
By a friendly helping hand, 
Say so. Speak out brave and truly, 
Ere the darkness veil the land. 
Should a brother workman dear 
Falter for a word of cheer ? 


Scatter thus your seeds of kindness, 
All enriching as you go— 

Leave them. Trust the Harvest Giver, 
He will make each seed to grow. 

So, until its happy end, 

Your life shall never lack a friend. 


A Sea Song of Old—W. J. Henderson—N. Y. Tintes 
We ride head to wind, and the breeze whistles free, 
The land is to windward, the sea’s on our lee. 
Man the bars, and heave taut, off stoppers, heave round! 
Clear the jib, port your helm; now the anchor breaks ground, 


Lay aloft, you sail loosers! Man halliard and sheet! 
There’s nothing can catch our fair lady so fleet. 
We're bound for the uttermost rim of the day; 

Lay down from aloft! Now sheet home, hoist away ! 
We are running off sounding, the wind hauls abeam ; 
Along the horizon there comes a white gleam. 

We'll take off the stu’nsails, and still onward spin; 

So lower away now! Haul down and rig in! 


The wind comes ahead and the jib falls aback ; 

Now ready about! ’Tis the order to tack. 

Hard-a-lee! From the quarter-deck echoes the call ; 
It’s raise tacks and sheets! Haul taut! Mainsail haul! 
Up yonder to windward the clouds darkly frown ; 

Man clewlines and buntlines! Look lively! Clew down! 
The gale is upon us with riot and rout: 

‘Loft topmen! Come, cheer’ly! Trice up and lay out! 
At last to the southward the swift gale has whirled, 
Once more to fair breezes our sails are unfurled ; 

At the masthead the lookout swings wide to and fro, 
Till the silence is rent with the warning, “Sail ho!” 


Then hark! The sharp beat of the hollow-voiced drum ; 
To quarters! See yonder, the enemy’s come. 

Our colors break out. Oh, the foe woe betide! 

To quarters! Now silence! Cast loose and provide! 


Run in, serve and sponge! Load, run out, and prime! 
Now point, ready, fire! There are smoke, blood, and grime. 
But down come her colors; she yields to our pluck ; 


Raise cheer upon cheer! She is ours! She has struck! 


Fatth—S. 1’. Hodge—Courier-Journal 

The siik-worm, in its dark cocoon, 

Shut away from the sunlight and air, 
Is spinning the silvery silken threads 

Which beauty and royalty wear. 
The radiant, rustling, rainbow-threads, 

Which gleam and gladden our eyes, 
It spins from its own little lonely life ; 


It spins—and then—it dies. 
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And I, shut in by sorrow and pain, 
Apart from the gladness of youth, 
Weave out of my soul the beautiful dreams 
Which to others may prove the sweet truth. 
I sing of love—which hath found me not; 
Of hope—which hath passed me by; 
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It may be that God to the silk-worm gives 
A subtle and secret delight ; 

Some instinct rare to lighten the gloom 
As it spins in its rayless night. 

And I, though I see not the good which may be, 
And cannot the rapture explain, 
















Of a noble faith and a high intent 
I sing—before I die. 


Feel yet, through the darkness, God’s impulse in me, 
And know that I weave not in vain, 









The Conundrum of the Workshops—Rudyard Kipling—Scots Observer 
When the flush of a new-born sun fell first on Eden’s green and gold, 
Our father Adam sat under the Tree and scratched with a stick in the mould; 
And the first rude sketch that the world had seen was joy to his mighty heart, 
Till the Devil whispered behind the leaves, “ It’s pretty, but is it-art?” 







Wherefore he called to his wife, and fled to fashion his work anew— 
The first of his race who cared a fig for the first, most dread review; 
And he left his lore to the use of his sons—and that was a glorious gain 
When the Devil chuckled “Is it art?”’ in the ear of the branded Cain. 












They builded a tower to shiver the sky, and wrench the stars apart, 
Till the Devil grunted behind the bricks: “ It’s striking, but is it art ? 
The stone was dropped by the quarry-side and the idle derrick swung, 
While each man talked of the aims of art, and each in an alien tongue. 


” 







They fought and they talked in the north and the south, they talked and they fought in the west, 
Till the waters rose on the jabbering land, and the poor Red Clay had rest— 

Had rest till the dank blank-canvas dawn when the dove was preened to start, 

And the Devil bubbled below the keel: “ It’s human, but is it art ?”’ 







The tale is as old as the Eden Tree—as new as the new-cut tooth— 

t or each man knows ere his lip-thatch grows he is master of art and truth ; 
And each man hears as the twilight nears, to the beat of his dying heart, 
The Devil drum on the darkened pane: “ You did it, but was it art?” 







We have learned to whittle the Eden Tree to the shape of a surplice-peg, 
We have learned to bottle our parents twain in the yolk of an addled egg, 
We know that the tail must wag the dog, as the horse is drawn by the cart; 
But the Devil whoops, as he whooped of old: “It’s clever, but is it art?” 







When the flicker of London sun falls faint on the club-room’s green and gold, 

The sons of Adam sit them down and scratch with their pens in the mould— 

They scratch with their pens in the mould of their graves, and the ink and the anguish start 
When the Devil mutters behind the leaves: “It’s pretty, but is it art?” 







Now, if we could win to the Eden Tree where the four great rivers flow, 
And the wreath of Eve is red on the turf as she left it long ago, 

And if we could come when the sentry slept and softly scurry through, 
By the favor of God we might know as much—as our father Adam knew. 












My Old Coat—Mortimer Collins—London Figaro 
This old velvet coat has grown queer, I admit, 

And changed is the color, and loose is the fit ; 
Though to beauty it certainly cannot aspire, 

’Tis a cozy old coat for a seat by the fire. 


Lydia—Lizette Woodworth Reese—Independent 
Break forth, break forth, O Sudbury town, 
And bid your yards be gay 
Up all your gusty streets and down, 
For Lydia comes to-day! 








When I first put it on, it was awfully swell. 

I went to a picnic; met Lucy Lepel; 

Made a hole in the heart of that sweet little girl, 

And disjointed the nose of her lover, the Earl. 
~ * * a *~ * 


I hear it on the wharves below, 
And if I buy or sell, 

The good folk as they churchward go 
Have only this to tell. 







My mother, just for love of her, 
Unlocks her carvéd drawers ; 

And sprigs of withered lavender 
Drop down upon the floors. 





It was built by a tailor of mighty renown, 

Whose art is no longer the talk of the town. 

A magical picture my memory weaves 

When I thrust my tired arms through its long old sleeves. 











For Lydia’s bed must have the sheet 
Spun out of linen sheer, 

And Lydia’s room be passing sweet 
With odors of last year. 





I see in my fire, through the smoke of my pipe, 
Sweet maidens of old that are long over ripe, 

And a troop of old cronies, right gay cavaliers, 
Whose guineas paid well for champagne at Wanier’s. 








The marigolds are out once more 
In lanes salt with the sea; 

The thorn-bush at Saint Martin’s door 
Grows white for such as she. 


A strong generation, who fought, drank, and kissed, 
Whose hands never trembled, whose shots never missed, 
Who lived a quick life, for their pulses beat high. 

We remember them well, sir, my old coat and I. 









Ah, gone is the age of wild doings at court, 
Rotten boroughs, knee-breeches, hair-triggers, and port ; 
Still I've got a magnum to moisten my throat, 

And I'll drink to the past in my battered old coat. 


So, Sudbury, bid your gardens blow, 
For Lydia comes to-day ; 

Of all the words that I do knows 

I have but this to say. 
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The Winter Of our Content: Charles Dudley Warner: Harper's. 


Natural History Sketches : 
Animal Life in the Great Desert: William Marshall: Pop. Sci. 


Carriage Horses and Cobs: H.C. Merwin: Atlantic Monthly. 
Defences of Burrowing Spiders: H.C. McCook : Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Poetry of the Month : 
A Complaint: Louisa T. Cogswell: Century Magazine. 
A Far Haven: A Poem: Annie Fields : Harper's. 


But One Talent: Oliver Wendell Holmes: Atlantic. 

Ecce Signum : Stephen Henry Thayer : Century Magazine. 
Equanimity : A Poem: William Wheeler : Cosmopolitan. 
From the Japanese : Richard Henry Stoddard : Scribner’s Mag. 
Horace, Book III,, Ode XXIX.: Helen Leah Reed: Scribner’s. 
Hylas: A Poem: Marion M. Miller: The Cosmopolitan. 

I, Polycrates: S. D. S., Jr.: Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Midwinter Storm in the Lake Region: Wm. W. Campbell: Cent. 
Non Sine Dolore: R. W. Gilder: Atlantic Monthly. 

Pan the Fallen: William Wilfred Campbell: Atlantic. 
Renewal: Kate Putnam Osgood: Century Magazine. 

Some Boys: James Whitcomb Riley : The Century Magazine. 
Song: Thomas William Parsons: Atlantic Monthly. 

The Birds of Nazareth: Elizabeth Akers: The Cosmopolitan. 
The Encounter: Helen Gray Cone: Atlantic Monthly. 

The Lady Hannah: A Ballad: James Herbert Morse: Scrib. 
The Race: A Poem: George Edgar Montgomery: Cosmop. 
The Reed Player: Duncan Campbell Scott: Scribner’s Mag. 
Toa Friend Across the Sea: Austin Dobson: Century. 

To the Sunset Breeze: Walt Whitman: Lippincott’s Mag. 
Uncle Jack: A Poem: Clarence H. Pearsall: Belford’s. 
Uncrowned: Daniel L. Dawson: Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Political Questions : 


A Glance at the Tariff: Joel Cook: Lippincott’s Magazine. 
City Growth and Party Politics: W. M. Springer: Forum. 
Does China Menace the World?: W. A. P. Martin: Forum, 
Electoral Reform Legislation : Chas. C. Allen: The Arena. 
Family Stocks in a Democracy: C. W. Eliot: The Forum. 
Government of American Cities: A. D. White: The Forum. 
Partisanship and the Census: Robert T. Porter: N. A. Rev. 
Recent Elections: John G, Carlisle: North American Rev. 
Stability of the French Republic: J. Simon: The Forum. 


Religious and Theosophical : 


Can a Nation Have a Religion?: Lyman Abbott: Century. 
Christian Doctrine of Non-resistance: Count Tolstoi: Arena. 
Various Editions of the Bible: M. J. Wright: Arena. 

What Is Christianity ?: Lyman Abbott: The Arena. 


Scientific and Industrial : 


Early Steps in American Iron-making : Wm. Durfee: Pop. Sci. 
Experiences of aDiver: Prof. Hermann Fol: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Flash-light Photography: W. Lincoln Adams: Outing. 
Popular Science: Felix L. Oswald: Belford’s Magazine. 
Speed in Railway Travel: R. H. Thurston: The Forum. 
The Identity of Light and Electricity: Henri Hertz: Pop. Sci. 
Sensations of Pleasure and Pain: Dr. E. H. Kisch: Pop. Sci. 


Sociologic Questions : 


Domestic Service in England : Emily Faithful: No. Amer. Rev. 
Dress of the Point Barrow Eskimos: John Murdoch : Pop. Sci. 
Expression in Figure and Dress: Alice Jennings: Belford’s. 
The American Girl: Mrs, Burton Harrison: No. Am. Rev. 
The Duk-duk Ceremonies : William Churchill : Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Jewish Question in Russia: V. Yarrows: The Arena, 
The Nature of the Negro: N.S. Shaler: The Arena. 

The United States Looking Outward: A. T. Mahan: Atlan. 
Then and Now: Rev. Minot J. Savage: The Arena. 

What Is Individualism ?: M. Handfield-Jones: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Whall Shall We Do with the “‘I Jago ”"?: A. Morgan: Pop.Sci. Mo. 


Sport and Recreation: 


Athletics in Ohio Colleges: E. W. Forgy: Outing. 
Football: Details of a Defensive Play: Walter Camp : Outing. 
Rabbiting in Ireland: Thomas S, Blackwell: Outing. 

Swan Shooting on the Columbia: T. G. Farrell: Outing. 


Travel and Adventure: 


Ancient Athens for Modern Readers: Atlantic. 

Californiana : Trading with the Americans: Century Mag. 
Japanese Women: Pierre Loti: Harper’s Magazine, 
Japonica: Japan, the Country: Sir Edwin Arnold: Scrib. 
Life in California Before the Gol Discovery: Gen. J. Bidwell:Cen, 
Ranch and Mission Days in Alta California: G. Valejo: Cent. 
Shasta of Siskoyou: California of 49: C. H. Shinn: Cent. 
The Bermuda Islands: H. C. Walsh: Lippincott’s Magazine. 
The Border-land of China: W. Woodville Rockhill: Cent. 
The Cruise of the ‘‘Sonoma”: T. H. Stevens : Cosmopolitan. 
Up and Down the Indian River : St. George Rathbone: Outing. 
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Will N. Harben, author of the successful story White 
Marie, has a new novel, Almost Persuaded, now in press 
of the Minerva Publishing Co.—Mme. Lydie Pasch- 
koff, the intrepid traveller, has just published a volume 
of stories, the plots of which are laid in China, Japan, 
and other countries of the far East, under the title of 
Fleur de Jade.—Miss Marianne North, the famous bot- 
anist, traveller, and artist who died recently, may be 
said to have lost her life in the cause of science, as the 
illness of which she died was contracted during her last 
journey to South America.—Henry Francis Moore, of 
Medford, Mass., is said to be the original of Longfel- 
low’s Village Blacksmith, and the idea is supported by 
circumstantial evidence.— Miss Mary E. Wilkins, in the 
judgment of many excellent critics, says Harper's 
Weekly, “is accorded the first rank among the short- 
story writers of the day; her work owes its charm to 
simplicity and originality which amount to genius, and 
her shy, quaint personality is as fascinating to those 
who meet her as is the straightforward candor of her 
village heroines.”—The wife of the poet-historian 
Lamartine gained some repute as an amateur worker in 
plastic art; a font which she made is exhibited in one 
of the churches of Paris.—Gladstone has written to 
Joseph Foster, author of a recent volume on Four Great 
Teachers, that he considers Sir Walter Scott’s Bride 
of Lammermoor the “most A%schylean work (so far as 
he knows) of Christian times.”—Daniel Greenleaf 
Thompson, who since the death of Courtlandt Palmer 
has been president of the Nineteenth Century Club, has 
resigned, and been succeeded by Brander Matthews. 


Speaking of the late Professor Phelps, a writer in the 
Troy Times says: “His death reminds me that he 
was the victim of a burglary which inspired his daugh- 
ter (Elizabeth Stuart Phelps) to write a novel; the 
burglars carried off $5,000 worth of bonds; he offered 
a reward of $1,500, and this set the detectives to work, 
but their efforts were in vain; Miss Phelps saw so much 
of the trickery practised by the detectives, that she was 
led to expose it in her Burglar’s Paradise.”—The San 
Francisco Examiner does not think very highly of 
Henry James’s translation of Daudet’s Tartarin in 
Tarascon, now running in Harper’s, and says: “ Dau- 
det’s humor having passed through James as a medium, 
is like maple sugar that has stood near a kerosene 
can.”— Lord Lytton (Owen Meredith), author of Lu- 
cille, has written a novel in French, which is said to be 
his best work.—A memorial in honor of the late Mr. 
William Beamont, of Warrington, the well-known Lan- 
cashire author, is to be erected in Christ Church, War- 
rington.—The great French religious writer, Ernest 
Renan, is spending the decline of his life in his native 
village, in Brittany, where he occupies a small one-story 
villa overlooking the Bay of Biscay; Renan passes a 
great deal of his time in an arm-chair under the trees. 


A translation, into modern Greek, of Cardinal New- 
man’s Arians of the Fourth Century, has just appeared 
in Constantinople.—Mr. Gomme has made considera- 
ble progress with his Dictionary of English Folk-lore, 
upon which he has been engaged for the last five years 
or so; its chief feature is an analysis of each custom, 
superstition, or legend, according to its geographical 
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distribution and the date of its first being put on rec- 
ord.—Lucy Toulmin Smith, an English woman, dis- 
tinguished, like her father before her, as an editor of 
old English texts, is visiting her cousin, the Rev. Brooke 
Herford, in Boston.—It is said that the Chautauquan 
circle. in this country is largely responsible for the pres- 
ent marvellous interest in Latin and Latin literature; 
at no time within fifty years have so many text-books, 
commentaries, and translations been turned from the 
press.—The caustic Alphonse Karr, who died recently, 
on one occasion published a few satirical verses upon 
a certain poetess, who, in revenge, watched for him in 
the street, and stabbed him witha poniard; the wound 
luckily was not dangerous, and the only revenge the 
satirist took was to suspend the dagger in his study, 
with the following inscription attached: “ Presented by 
Madame —— to Alphonse Karr—in the back.” 


Mme. Judith Gautier, the daughter of the illustri- 
ous novelist and critic, has in collaboration with M. 
Henri Bouillion executed the fine statue to Théophile 
Gautier’s memory at Tarbes, his native * city.—Prof. 
John Stuart Blackie, “the Grand Old Man of Scot- 
land,” who at the age of eighty, “so meagre that 
one might fancy a puff of wind would blow him over,” 
still retains all his force, vitality, and brilliancy; he has 
just finished a book in which he denounces the “ mul- 
titudinous babblement and insolent centralization of 
Parliament.”—It is proposed to erect a simple memo- 
rial of some sort in honor of Miss Sewell, the author 
of Black Beauty, in order that her work on behalf of 
the horse may not be speedily forgotten; Miss Sewell’s 
death was followed shortly by her mother, who left no 
heirs.—Dona Emilla Pardo Bazan, according to an 
English critic, “is the greatest of Spanish writers, per- 
haps the greatest of living European writers; certainly 
in England no woman can be named who comes nigh 
her.”—A new monthly magazine, to be devoted to ed- 
ucation and school affairs, will be begun shortly in New 
York; its promoters claim it will have a literary stand- 
ing as high as The Forum or the North American Review. 


Rev. Dr. Stifler, of Detroit, confesses to having read 
Paradise Lost twenty-one times.—George Bancroft, 
the historian, has come to his ninetieth birthday with 
a gradual loss of physical strength and powers of 
memory, but still a remarkably well-preserved body 
and mind for one so old; he continues his reading and 
interest in leading events of the day, and, as Harper’s 
Weekly says, is not in any sense “ on the shelf.”—Mrs. 
John Addington Symonds has offered to Kew Gardens 
the magnificent collection of birds and butterflies be- 
queathed to her by her sister, the late Miss Marianne 
North; Mrs. Symonds wishes the collection placed 
near the Marianne North Gallery of Paintings.—Ru- 
binstein, in his autobiography, says 50 per cent of the 
Germans understand music, 16 per cent of the French, 
and 2 per cent of the English, while the United States 
in this respect stands a little higher than England.— 
Anatole France, whose Crime of Sylvester Bonnard 
was so well received in this country, is the assistant 
librarian of the French Senate and the literary critic of 
Le Temps; his real name is Anatole Francois Thi- 
bault.—In a recent number of Melia’s Magazine is a 
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portrait of Elizabeth Tomlinson, the original of Dinah 
Morris in George Eliot’s Adam Bede, with a sketch of 
Dinah’s life.—Rudyard Kipling wears a scarlet fez and 
eye-glasses in his sanctum; he smokes a pipe, and his 
room contains a rifle, a whiskey decanter, a siphon of 
soda-water, and other like accompaniments of British 
manhood.—The newest aspirant for literary honors 
from the South to attract notice in New York is Mrs. 
B. H. Shortridge, who, under the nom de plume “ Belle 
Hunt,” has written charming stories of Southern life. 


The editor of a little Ohio paper recently declined 
to use five poems of five famous poets, which were 
copied and sent to him as original, on the ground that 
they were not up to his literary standard.—The New 
York Tribune, speaking of the recent anonymous Eng- 
lish book The Confessions of a Toady, says: “In 
reading the Toady’s Confessions one almost imagines 
the 
former constitutes a species of corollary of the latter, 
and after digesting both it is a matter of considerable 
difficulty to remember where the one ends and the 
other begins; both books are in reality autobiogra- 
phies of men who, according to their own admission, 


that one is perusing Mr. McAllister’s “Society; ” 


have pushed their way up into the sets of which they 
now claim to be the most shining lights.”,—Mare An- 
toine Calmon, the French statesman and writer, died 
recently, at the age of seventy-five; early in life he en- 
tered public office, and after the Franco-Prussian war 
he was placed in a responsible secretaryship by M. 
Thiers; in that position M. Calmon signed the warrant 
for the expulsion of Prince Napoleon Bonaparte, who 
had entered France without permission.—Miss Isa- 
bella Ford’s tale, Miss Blake of Monkshalton, which 
was originally published anonymously in Murray’s Mag- 
azine, will shortly be issued in book form; Miss Ford 
lives at Leeds, where she has taken an active part in 
forming trades-union societies among working women. 
The new law for transferring the insane poor from the 
county poorhouse to the State insane asylums in New 
York State has just gone into effect; it was to aid in 
securing this reform that Dr. J. G. Holland wrote his 
novel, Arthur Bonnicastle, years ago.—William Black, 
who is now writing his twenty-second volume, has pe- 
culiar methods of work; he fishes all summer, and writes 
all winter; his writing is done ina quiet place at Brigh- 
ton, and he is sosensitive to noise that he lays down his 
pen at the sound of a footfall on the stair.—Mrs. Ter- 
hune (Marian Harland) was Miss Mary Virginia Hawes, 
a Richmond (Va.) lady, a descendant of Captain Smith, 
whose life was saved by Pocahontas.—The heart of 
Gambetta was removed and embalmed after his death, 
and Paul Bert, the well-known popular scientist, who 
had the matter in charge, intended to place it in the 
memorial erected to the statesman in Paris; this was not 
done, however, and as M. Bert died in Tonquin sev- 
eral years ago witheut leaving any memorandum in re- 
gard to the matter, the heart is supposed to be lost. 


Isabel Garison (Mrs. W. R. Smith), of Mon- 
treal, whose reciprocity novel, Line 45, has caused 
some stir among Canadians, as it is believed to repre- 
sent the opinions of certain prominent French Canadi- 
ans of the province of Quebec, is at present in New 
York City, where she may remain during the winter; 
she is one of the few English-speaking Canadians who 
openly favor annexation, and her pioneer work in this 
direction has upon occasion been roundly denounced 
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by the conservative Ontario press.—It is said that Mrs. 
John W. Mackay and her sister are the originals of 
Mrs. Scott and Bettina in Ludovic Halevy’s charming 
L’Abbé Constantin.—Rudyard Kipling received his 
name from the well-known English lake Rudyard, on 
whose shores his parents plighted their troth.—The 
latest of the society writers is Mrs. Ruth Dana Draper, 
who has a pretty little story in one of the November 
monthlies; Mrs. Draper is a daughter of Hon. Charles 
A. Dana, of the New York Sun, and the wife of Dr. 
William H. Draper.—Gustav Edler Gans zu Pulftz, 
formerly director of the Carlsruhe Court Theatre, Ger- 
many, died recently; he was the author of a dozen 
plays, the earliest of which was produced in 1851. 


John Habberton, who wrote Helen’s Babies, is 
very fond of the sea, and looks somewhat like a sailor, 
with his bronzed face, shaggy hair, and loose shirt col- 
lar; he is one of the most successful newspaper writers 
of the day.—A portrait bust of the poet James Whit- 
comb Riley has been completed in clay by R. H. Park, 
after eight years of intermittent work; and in Indian- 
apolis the likeness is thought to be good; the model 
has been sent to Rome for a bronze casting.—Sir 
Richard Francis Burton, well known for his explora- 
tions in Africa and other countries, and through his 
labors as an author of fifty books, died recently at 
Trieste, at the age of 69; his latest publication was a 
literal translation of The Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ment in ten volumes, with ample notes; he spoke 
fluently twenty-nine languages and dialects.—Colonel 
Robert G. Ingersoll said recently, apropos of Mrs. 
Phelps Ward’s article in The Forum on The Décol- 
leté of Modern Society: “What a curious opinion 
dried apples have of fruit on the tree! ””—Friulein 
Helene Lange, author of The Higher Education of 
Woman, in the International Education Series, is said 
to be one of the most influential women in Germany at 
the present time; she is a lecturer and an essayist, with 
a remarkable power of critical analysis and originality 
of thought; twenty years ago she went to Berlin tc 
make that city her permanent home; she was called 
to the principalship of a training school for teachers, 
and by her efforts in bringing a petition before the 
Prussian House of Deputies she materially raised the 
standard of education for women.—Mrs. Bottome, the 
president of the King’s Daughters, has become the 
editor of a department in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


“The house of the seven gables,” which furnished 
the name and some of the scenes for Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s story, is still standing on Turner Street, at 
Salem, where Hawthorne lived for a time; the house 
was built in 1662, and different owners made additions 
to it, till it assumed the peculiar appearance which at- 
tracted the story-writer’s fancy.—Archdeacon Farrar 
has just accepted the chaplaincy of the House of Com- 
mons.—The London Athenzeum says of the late Prof. 
Thorold Rogers, political economist and historian: 
“He possessed an immense stock of stories, many of 
them rather more racy than decorous, and his conver- 
sation was famous for profusion of anecdote and vigor 
of epithet; his intellectual energy, his width of knowl- 
edge, and his extraordinary powers of work combined 
to render him a man of mark, and had he possessed a 
little more tact and self-control his career would have 
been really brilliant.”—Flavel Scott Mines, the well- 
known poet, is to be managing editor of The Knicker- 
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bocker, a new literary weekly.—Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, 
the Norwegian writer, has a daughter who gives promise 
of becoming a great singer; her father has just com- 
pleted a volume of poems, which as fast as they were 
written Froken Bergliot Bjérnson set to music.— 
Charles Dudley Warner, says the Washington Star, 
called one day upon his neighbor, Mark Twain, and 
asked him to go walking; the humorist resisting, War- 
ner advanced scriptural authority in support of his de- 
sire as follows: Matthew v. 41: “And whoever shall 
compel thee to go a mile, go with him, Twain;” and 
Twain went.—Lorenz von Stein, a celebrated German 
political economist, died recently at Eckernférde, in 
Sleswick-Holstein, at the age of seventy-five years. 





Matthew Arnold once spoke of Carlyle’s trans- 
lation of Wilhelm Meister as one of the greatest tri- 
umphs of that writer’s prose style; De Quincey, on 
the other hand, declares it to be overrun with “ provin- 
cialisms, vulgarisms, and barbarisms.’’—Carducci, es- 
teemed the greatest living poet in Italy, keeps himself 
by teaching in the Bologna University, and is to be 
made a senator when the next Italian Chambers meet. 
—A Diplomat’s Diary, the most successful book of the 
season, is published by the J. B. Lippincott Co., and 
not by Appleton, as noted.—Tennyson is said to write 
many short poems, but his own judgment is that the 
publication of them would not help his fame, and they 
are pigeon-holed or destroyed.—Mme. Adam is edit- 
ing a new daily paper in Paris called L’Union Franco- 
Russe; the journal has for its object “ tightening the 
bonds which already unite France to Russia.”—-Lowell 
says: “ We should remember how few long poems will 
bear consecutive reading; for my part I know but one, 
the Odyssey.”,-—The London Athenzum says of Ouida: 
“She has become a melancholy improving story-teller, 
a kind of Miss Edgeworth dashed with Schopenhauer.” 


Sardou is “mad” because he has been reported as 
saying that Shakespeare had not the least. talent; he 
never said so, he declares; he admits, however, that 
he is offended because a statue in honor of Shakespeare 
has been put up in Paris on a spot belonging by right 
to Corneille—Mme. Vattier been 
elected a member of the Association of the Parisian 
Newspaper Press; she is the first lady thus honored 
in France.—William Wetmore Story, the American 
poet-sculptor now in Rome, says of Ruskin: “ He has 
done an immense deal of good by his writings, he has 


d’Ambaine_ has 


stimulated the mind to think, he has brought art over 
from vague generalities to a real study of nature, which 
is the true basis of excellence in sculpture and painting ; 
besides this, he is a poet, and his descriptions of nature 
in landscape are wonderfully true and subtle, but in his 
statement of principles he is vague, contradictory, and 
unphilosophical; he has no system, but many very 

no metaphysical accuracy, but a 
high poetic and critical faculty.”—-Charlotte M. Yonge, 
editor of The Monthly Packet and author of 1o1 books, 
is to edit a new magazine, Mothers in Council. 


just observations; 


John D. Barry, of Boston, late of the Boston Traveller, 
is now on the staff of The Cosmopolitan Magazine.—A 
new hymn-book compiled by an English Catholic priest, 
and just published by the Bishop of Birmingham, is the 
first Catholic hymn-book that has included Cardinal 
Newman’s Lead, Kindly Light.—Mrs. Jane Clemens, 
mother of Samuel Clemens, better known as Mark 
Twain, died recently at Keokuk, Iowa, at the age of 
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eighty-seven.—The well-known romance scholar Prof. 
Tobler, who has been elected rector of the Berlin Uni- 
versity, is obliged to decline the honorable office, on 
account of feeble health; a second election will be 
necessary, an incident which has not occurred since 
1832, when the election of Friedrich von Raumer was 
rejected by King William III., on account of a liberal 
article written by the historian on Poland.—Madame 
Michelet, widow and collaborator of the historian, is 
preparing a volume of his travels for the press.—Mrs. 
Browning was not eleven, but fourteen years of age 
when she wrote her epic on Marathon; her knowledge 
of Greek was originally due to her preference for shar- 
ing with her brother Edward in the instruction of a 
Scottish tutor, and at such lessons she constantly as- 
sisted until her brother's departure for the Charter 
House, where he had Thackeray for a schoolfellow; 
Mrs. Browning was self-taught in almost every respect, 
a remarkable fact considerit 


1¢ 


ig her wide culture. 


At a recent meeting of the (London) Carlyle Soci- 
ety, a member, in speaking of Professor Newman, told 
a curious story of the “cold scholar’s ” remark that he 
knew of no service rendered to English literature by 
Thomas Carlyle.—The son of Aristotle Valaoritis, one 
of the “ 
ing a new edition of his father’s works; the most im- 
portant is an epic, Gratianos Zorzi, on the resistance 
of the Leucadians to the domination of Venice in the 
middle ages.—In Darkest England, and the Way Out, 
the great book of the season in England, by General 
Booth, the chief officer of the Salvation Army, will be 


‘ 


greatest poets of modern Greece,” is prepar- 


published in the United States by Funk & Wagnalls. 
—The Chicago Times says: “ Ward McAllister evi- 
dently wrote his remarkable book upon New York soci- 
ety in order to confirm a weary world in its precon- 
ceived notion of himself.”—London is said to have fully 
eighteen thousand newspaper women, and the Ladies’ 
School of Journalism turns out fresh material at the 
rate of two hundred a term; there are twenty-two press 
clubs, where the fair scribblers meet to lunch, read, 
and exchange notes; successes are few, and salaries 
lamentably small.—A 
American novelist has, it is reported, been discovered 


new and remarkably clever 
in the person of Miss Lily A. Long, of St. Paul, Minn.; 
the title of her novel, which the Appletons are about 
to publish, is A Squire of Low Degree; the motive 


of the story is a peculiarly noble form of self-sacrifice. 


Simonides, the notorious forger of Greek manu- 
scripts, died recently in poverty in Albania; he was 
a native of the island of Syme, and born about 1824; 
his skill in imitating ancient writing was great, but his 
scholarship was, fortunately, unequal to his manual 
dexterity; he made a considerable stir at the Cam- 
bridge meeting of the British Association in 1862, when 
he produced the Mayer papyri and declared he had 
written the Codex Sinaiticus.— Mrs. Gen. Grant’s eye- 
sight is very poor, and her maid is writing her book of 
reminiscences, from dictation.—Julian Sturgis, who has 
written the libretto for Sir Arthur Sullivan’s new opera, 
is a Surrey County gentleman, a distinguished Oxford 
man, and the author of several interesting books.— 
The Boston 
women deemed by the readers of The Critic the truest 


Herald says: “Of the twenty American 
representatives of what is best in cultivated American 
womanhood, no less than fourteen are Yankees, and 
a majority of these live in Boston or its vicinity; ex- 
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cuse our New Engiand blushes!””—Upon the house No. 
19 Warwick Crescent, Maida Hill, London, in which 
Robert Browning lived from 1861 to 1887, a tablet has 
been placed recording that fact—Mrs. Lynn Linton is 
one of the most unpopular women in Great Britain, as 
well as one of the cleverest, so far at least as the ver- 
dict of her own sex makes or unmakes popularity; the 
sting has never been drawn from her famous sarcastic 
articles on social topics in the Saturday Review. 


A memorial of Robert Browning has just been placed 
in a little church in North Wales; it bears this inscrip- 
tion: “In memory of Robert Browning, poet, born 1812, 
died 1889, who worshipped in this church ten weeks in 
autumn, 1886; by his friend, Helena Faucit Martin.” — 
Archibald Lampman, in a recent sonnet, Invocation, 
in the New England Magazine, gives this confusion of 
metaphor, worthy of Sir Boyle Roach: 

‘‘ A gnawing flame that robbed my songs away, 

And bound mine ears, and made me blind and dumb.” 
Professor John H. Hewitt, poet, story-writer, musical 
composer, teacher, and soldier, who died recently in 
Baltimore, was a rival of Poe in Baltimore’s literary 
world fifty or sixty years ago; a paper offered prizes 
for the best story and the best poem; both writers 
tried for each prize; Poe won the story prize with his 
famous tale, A Manuscript Found in a Bottle; Hewitt 
won the poem prize with The Song of the Wind; Poe 
believed that he should have captured both prizes, 
Hewitt thought that both should have come to him, 
and the rivals proceeded to decide for themselves in a 
lively street-fight.—The University of Pennsylvania is 
fortunate in having secured James Russell Lowell for 
a course of lectures upon the Old English dramatists. 


Cardinal Newman was as warm a lover of The Wiz- 
ard of the North as is Gladstone, and knew his prose and 
poetry almost by heart; every year he offered the Wa- 
verley novels as prizes in the Oratory School at Edg- 
barton; to Scott’s granddaughter, Mrs. Hope Scott, 
who invited him to visit Abbotsford, the cardinal 
wrote: “I have ever had the extremest sympathy for 
Walter Scott, and it would delight me to see his place 
when he was dying, I was saying prayers (whatever they 
were worth) for him, and continually thinking of Ke- 
ble’s words, ‘Think on the minstrel as ye kneel.’”— 
Susan Coolidge remains abroad this winter and will 
take an entire rest from literary work.—Professor Hux- 
ley’s deafness is growing on him, and now when he at- 
tempts to speak at any length he becomes very tired 
and loses control of his voice.—The oldest printed 
book in Germany has lately been acquired by the 
Royal Library in Berlin; it is an early edition of the 
Chinese art treasury, “ Po-Ku-t-u-l-u,” printed from 
metal blocks, and dating from the years 1308 to 1312; 
the impression of both the text and the illustrations is 
said to be beautifully clear and distinct. 


F. H. Dickinson, the Somersetshire archeologist, 
best known by his edition of the Sarum Missal, died 
recently.— Henry J. Macdonald, of New York, the well- 
known financial writer, is an uncle of Rudyard Kipling; 
the celebrated English artists Burne-Jones and Poyn- 
ter also hold the same relationship to the clever writer 
of East Indian stories.—A series of clever sketches 
from the pencil of “ Luc” has been running through the 
last half-dozen numbers of the Journal Amusant; the 
series is entitled Variations sur les Sept Péchés Capi- 
taux.—Helen Hunt’s grave, on Cheyenne Mountain, is 
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now marked bya heap of stones, every visitor to it cast- 
ing two stones upon it in accordance with the wish of 
the woman-poet.— Ferdinand Denis, the eminent French 
writer on literature, language, travels, bibliography, and 
paleography, who died recently, was a great friend of 
Americans in Paris when he was administrator of the 
Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve; if they asked for his 
aid in their researches he gave it, without regard to the 
time and labor it would take; his history of the art of 
decoration in manuscripts, the most valuable work on 
the subject yet written, was made almost entirely of 
notes compiled by him in reply to a question of an 
American student of paleography, under Chassant.— 
George Eliot wrote to a friend after reading Cardinal 
Newman’s Apologia: “I know hardly anything that 
delights me more than such evidence of sweet brotherly 
love being a reality in the world.” 


A treasure, to be offered the public in Harper’s Mag- 
azine, is a collection of the private letters addressed 
by Charles Dickens to Wilkie Collins; these charming 
letters are to be edited by Laurence Hutton.—Russia 
publishes but 800 journals, 200 of which appear at St. 
Petersburg and seventy-five at Moscow; an infinite 
number of languages are represented in the Russian 
press.—Mrs. Pollard, wife of the historian of the Lost 
Cause, is now a resident of New York; she is acreole 
by birth and is a fine-looking woman of middle age, 
with dark, expressive eyes and brown hair.—The tale, 
Honi Soit Qui Mal Y Pense, reprinted in the Novem- 
ber number of Short Stories, and credited to Geraldine 
Bonner in Wit and Wisdom, appeared originally in 
Harper’s Weekly; the mistake of the credit was due 
to the fact of the London publication’s adaptation of the 
story to an English locality, and the printing of it as 
original over Miss Bonner’s signature.—There are to- 
day in the British Museum thirty-five complete editions 
of Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin.—Fisher Unwin, 
London, has projected a new series of novels to be 
called The Pseudonym Library, from the fact that the 
author in every book will be under a nom de plume. 


Heinrich Homberger, who died recently, at Airolo, 
was for a long time editor of the Preussische Jahr- 
biicher, and in 1880 he published in Berlin a series of 
brilliant Italienische Novellen.—Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall and Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott are preparing a life 
of Laura Bridgman, which will include a critical pre- 
sentation of the psychological work of Dr. Howe in his 
remarkable education of this imprisoned mind.—While 
Robert Louis Stevenson was sailing about lately be- 
tween Samoa and Auckland his cabin caught fire; there 
was great excitement on board; the burning things 
were carried on deck or thrown into the sea; suddenly 
Mrs. Stevenson saw two of the crew heave up a burn- 
ing box; with a scream of dismay she sprang forward 
and caught one of the men by the arm, they dropped 
the box on deck; it was deluged with water and saved; 
it contained all Stevenson’s MSS., the work of long 
months past, the story he is writing under contract for 
$20,000, and much of the history of the island.—T. C. 
DeLeon, author of The Rock or the Rye? a parody on 
The Quick or the Dead? has now ready Society as I 
Have Foundered It, by Cad McBallaster. 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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A Mosaic. 'Tisdyac of the Yosemite 


By the Artists’ Fund Society of Philadelphia. Al 3 4 e . 
beautiful table-book. Imperial octavo, containing | By M.B. M. ToLanp, author of “ Legend Laymone : 
22 Photogravure reproductions of pictures painted pas e paatenntiy aernnee rep cmb 0d 
by members of the Artists’ Fund Society, with ap- | — quare octavo, bound in illuminated cloth, 
propriate text in Poetry and Prose. Edited by | gilt top, rough edges, $2.50. Leatherette, $3.00. _ i . ; ’ 
Harrison S. Morris. Bound in vellum cloth, with Full morocco, gilt edges, $5.00. This edition is printed from the best Edinburgh 


w i. | B J ‘ | plates on fine paper, and contains the choice steel illus- 
antique ornamentation in color and bronze, $7.50. | kee —- ne pay! vo oes “i ee trations that appeared in the Abbotsford Edition. It 
T 6 * 7 = $s, reproduce y photogravure, and a handsome | makes a beautiful gift-book. 

Three-quarters levant morocco, $12.50. half-title in color after a special design by Will H. Low. . 


The pictures shown have never before been pub- ‘The text is interspersed with floral designs printed in 
lished, and may be taken as representative examples | 4 neutral tint. The poem itself treats of the love of ' 
of the best work of each artist contributing. The | the young brave Té-té-ké-nu-la for the spirit Tisayac, nan ut oO OO 
volume will be the leading Christmas publication from | 4nd charms the reader with a romance founded on 
the Lippincott Press for 1890, and will appeal to book- | the legend of the origin of the Bridal Veil Falls of 


buyers of cultured tastes. the Yosemite, an d J ou rnal ° 
Sheridan S Ride. English Poems. Selected and Arranged by A. Sypnry Roserts, M.D., 


By T. BucHanan Reap. Illustrated by fine Draw- with Fifty Spirited Illustrations by S. W. Van 
ings by some of the best artists, engraved on Wood | With Etchings by M. M. Taytor. Oblong folio,| SCHAICK. 12mo, Cloth, $r.25. 
by AnpREw. 8vo, Cloth, gilt, $2.00. New style Bound in cloth, ornamented, $2.50. Leather, new| _ A variety of pithy, neatly turned, and witty expres- 
leather, $2.50. | style $3.50 sions have been here collected in a somewhat desultor 
‘ .* _ manner, just as Dr, Roberts happened to meet wit 
This stirring poem, first published in 1865, is proba- This volume contains, among other poems, *‘ Even- | them in book or journal. They are largely from the 
bly the most meritorious and undoubtedly the most | ing’’ and ‘ Noon” by Cunningham; ‘‘ Flock and | best authors, and have a certain flavor of worldly wis- 
pular of the author's poetical works. It has long | Herds,’’ by Thomson ; ‘‘ The Lazy Mist,’’ by Burns; | dom which makes them spicy reading. The charac- 
ioe a favorite for recitation, and abounds in dashes | The etchings are similar in style to those in Gold- | teristic sketches by Mr. Van Schaick also constitute a 
of patriotic fervor. smith’s ‘* Deserted Village,” etc. very attractive feature of the volume. 


Effpafes/s| STANDARD ILLUSTRATED WORKS. |BEESEES 


The Low-Back’d Car.|The Millers Daughter|Leaves from the Life of 


| > —_ ‘ - - : + ot . 
By Samvet Lover, With Twelve Illustrations by | °% At ag a oem pagge ena = ee a Good-for-N othing. 

Wiiiram MaGrath, printed. by Photogravure from | a , ipa pe Mp ee, oe X ; 

Copper Plates, with Plate-Mark ; also Twelve Ini- Gansere, ananey Dany, 5- never Brown, and | Mrs. A. L. Wister’s Translation from the German 

tial Vignettes engraved on Wood by C. H. Reep. J. D. Woopwarv. Engraved on Wood. One vol-| of JoserH F. von EicHenporrr. Handsomely 

Size of volume, 9% x11 inches. Handsomely bound | rina _ Sieh, Goce, .. Feary quatage covers, | | Mieeemel i Pasengneretis oom Toigne by Jo- 

in cloth, $5.00. $3.50. New style leather, $3.50. HANN and Kanotpt. Printed on Fine Plate Paper 

“The best known of the laureate’s poems appears| throughout. Small 4to. Bound in cloth, gilt top, 


“ The illustrations are especially handsome ; in fact, | in this volume in its prettiest form.’’—.V. VY. 7zmes. rough edges, $5.00, Full leather, $6.00. Tree calf. 
there is little in the volume that does not deserve | $o.00 





























Ivanhoe. 


By Sir Water Scott, Bart. Ji/ustrated Edition. 
Onevolume. Octavo. Large Print, with numerous 
Steel Plates. Cloth, gilt, $3.50. Three-quarters 
calf or morocco, $5.00. 
































praise.”"—N. Y¥. Epoch. L 
aml a. ‘** Mrs. Wister is noted forthe perfection with which 


IB un Keats. D s by Wit H. Low. L she gives to her translations the aroma of the original. 
y Jo * tog 94 oh @r8¢ | ‘The aroma in this case is as fresh as lavender and as 


: | 4to. Printed on Plate Paper, and containing Forty | fragrant as sweetbriar.’—N. VY. Morning Journal. 
Rab and H 1S Friends. | Reproductions in Photogravure from Original Draw- . . e 
ings. Also, Newand Smaller Edition. A fac-simile Odes and Sonnets of Keats 
By Joun Brown, M.D. With Eight Illustrations by Folio. 


of the original reduced. Bound in cloth, 
HERMANN Simon and Epmunp H. Garrett, anda| g,- 65, In Japanese silk, $25.00. Morocco $25.00, | With Photogravure Illustrations, Designs by Witt 


Portrait of the Author engraved on Wood. Small | Small 4to Edition. Bound in cloth, gilt top, rough H, Low. Uniform with “ Lamia.’’ One of the 
4to. Neatly bound in two-color cloths, $1.50. New | edges, $5.00. Full leather, stamped, $6.00. Tree| ™ost elegant illustrated volumes ever published. 
style leather, $1.75. } calf, $10.00. Folio. Extra cloth, $15.00. Japanese silk, $25.00, 
Morocco, $25.00. 





“‘ Written with a quiet, unaffected power worthy of ‘Mr. Low has produced a series of delicate, grace- 
the pathetic and touching scenes it describes,"’"—Sat- ful, and pure pictures,on which any artist and any| ‘‘ Quietly takes its place at the head of all.”"—PAil- 
urday Review. people may look with pride.” — 7he Century. | adelphia Ledger. 


PTT, Naw LiBRARY EvITIons. SZ 
Dickens’s Works. | Sir Walter Scott’s | Thackeray’s Works. 


< - | LIBRARY EDITION. Illustrated. Complete in 
TAVISTOCK EDITION, Just issued, in connec- Waverl cy N ovels. | twenty-four volumes, 8vo. Per set, English cloth, 
tion with the English publishers,a New Edition of gilt, $48.00. 


Charles Dickens's Works. It is printed from the LAO RE SRST. Comeine cent siee STANDARD EDITION. Complete in twenty-six 
plates of the best Octavo Edition on smaller and Steel, Extra cloth, $1.75 per ee iar aitast a pomaay aoaerate with Steel Plates 
thinner paper, making a large 12mo, not too bulky| cloth, gilt top, $43.75. Half morocco, $56.25. Half | ‘Also re Sagith del delle teas na eee” top. 
for easy reading. The type is the largest and clear- calf, gilt, marbled edges, $75.00, Three-quarters| ” 2 oe . y 
est of all the editions that have ever appeared calf, $87.50. fe. le jenl platen "The ttle <~ 5 (a 
rig ates. ei rations are all from 
The volumes contain 539 illustrations, all printed ae ae with = ay en po na oem oe ane pr blocks, 1 editions con- 
aie . - Steel Plates (in allone hundred and | tain the author’s latest revisions, and the t h 
from the original steel plates. Sold only in com thirty-five extra hones « : . visions, and ypography, 
7 eighty-five plates). Sets, in cloth boards, twenty- | illustrations, paper, and binding are in every way THE 
plete sets of 30 volumes, bound in cloth, $45,00. five volumes, $62.50. Three-quarters calf, extra, lpest. For sale by all Bookseliers, As "or the 
Three-quarters calf or morocco, $100.00. $112.50. Full treecalf, gilt edges, (London), $150.00. | Original English Edition. 























*.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, prepaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOT I COMPANY, 


' 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 














SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PUBLICATIONS. 


BRIMFUL OF DELIGHTFUL PICTURES AND STORIES. 





ISSUED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 





NOW READY, 


e Grand Christmas Double Numbers 


THE LONDON GRAPHIC, -. 





HOLLY LEAVES, - 
YULE TIDE, - - - 








CHATTERBOX CHRISTMAS-BOX, 


Price, $0.50 

.50 
- -50 
.50 





LADY’S PICTORIAL, - . 
PICTORIAL WORLD, - 








‘ .50 
.50 


ART ANNUAL, The Christmas Number of the Art Journal, 75 





LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, English text, - ‘ 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, French 








I.00 


“ 


I.00 


These are the Original Issues of the Finest Christmas Numbers in the World. 


Their charm is irresistible, and they attract with each succeeding year a wider circle of admirers. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS AND BY THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
Nos. 83 and 85 Duane Street, one door East of Broadway, New York. 





Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 





A. C. McCLURG & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 





The Laurel-Crowned Letters. 


Finely printed and bound. 16mo, gilt tops. Per volume, cloth, $1.00; half 
calf or half morocco, $2.75. 
This series is an effort to make the best letters of the four famous masters of 
epistolary style available for the men and women of to-day, with such introduc- 
tions and notes as may make them thoroughly intelligible. Many will be thank- 
ful to the competent scholars who have selected the most charming letters from 
the voluminous correspondence of these celebrated personages, and presented 
them with such comment as to make them easily understood and appreciated. 
THE BEST LETTERS OF LORD CHESTERFIELD. Edited, with an 
Introductory Essay, by Epwarp GILPIN JOHNSON. 

THE BEST LETTERS OF LADY MONTAGU. Edited, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay, by Ocrave THANET. 

THE BEST LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. Edited, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay, by ANNA B. McMauon. 

THE BEST LETTERS OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE. Edited, with an 
Introductory Essay, by Epwarp PLAyYFAIR ANDERSON, 


Henrik Ibsen, 1828-88. 


A Critical Saparee. By Henrik pesene, Translated from the Norwe- 
ian by Witt1am M. Payne, translator of Bjornson's ‘‘ Sigurd Slembe.”’ 
ortraits and illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


“The book is by far the most complete and most edifying story of Ibsen’s life 
that has as yet appeared in English. . . . It was needed, and can hardly fail 
of a wide reading.” —Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


Education and the Higher Life. 


By the Right Rev. J. L. Spatpina, Bishop of Peoria. 12mo, $1.00. 

** The reader will seldom find a volume of 200 pages richer in great thought, 
made practical to life’s every-day duties. ... The man who reads the book 
and enters into its spirit will not be asking the vain question, ‘Is life worth liv- 
ing?’’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Savonarola. 
His Life and Times. By Witttam Criark, M.A., LL.D. $1.50. 


Professor Clark writes in popular style, thoroughly explains the intricate polit- 
ical system of Florence in its transition state, and succeeds in giving a well- 
rounded history of a man whose character will always be one of the most inter- 
esting in history to study. 


Martha Corey. 


A Tale of Salem Witchcraft. By Constance Gopparp Du Bors. $1.25. 
The same material drawn upon by Longfellow for his ‘‘ New England Trag- 
edies’’ is here used with greater fullness and with no less historical exactitude. 
The story has for its background the dark and gloomy pictures of the witchcraft 
rsecution, of which it furnishes a thrilling view. It is remarkable for bold 
imagination, wonderfully rapid action, and continued and absorbing interest. 


Essays by Francis Bacon. 


Edited, with a Biographical and Critical Introduction and New Notes, by 
Prof. M. B. ANpgRson. Tastefully printed and bound. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.00 ; half calf or half morocco, $2.75. 

The painstaking and conscientious efforts of the editor of this new edition of 
Bacon’s Essays, together with its elegance of form, warrant its publishers in 
believing that it will win wide appreciation and popularity. In its preparation 
the previous editions and the commentaries upon Bacon have been carefully exam- 
ined, errors discovered and corrected, and new notes added. 





The Laurel-Crowned Tales. 
16mo, gilt tops. Per volume, cloth, $1.00, Half morocco, $2.75. 


“The publishers have shown excellent discrimination in their choice of mate- 
rial for their library of choice fiction, and they have given the initial volumes a 
form that bespeaks the warmest praise.’’—Beacon, Boston. 

RASSELAS. By Samvgt Jounson. 
ABDALLAH. By Epovarp LasBouLayve. 
RAPHAEL. By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Otiver Go.tpsmitx. 
THE EPICUREAN. By Tuomas Moorg. 
PICCIOLA. By X. B. Sainting. 
Other volumes to follow. 


Sweet William. 


By Marcuerite Bouvet. With illustrations by HELEN and MARGARET 
ARMSTRONG. 4to, $1.50. 

This attractive little volume 1s unlike any other book that can be called to 
mind. It goes back to medizval times, and among the lords and ladies who 
then inhabited the splendid castle that still looks down from the heights of Mt. 
St. Michael on the coast of Normandy. It tells the pathetic story (with a happy 
ending) of a little boy, who, had he lived to-day, would have been a genuine 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, and introduces also (and makes one fall in love with) a 
genuine Little Lady Fauntleroy. The illustrations are singularly beautiful and 
aeeaee, and make it altogether one of the most attractive juvenile books 
of the year. 


The Bridge of the Gods. 


A Romance of Indian Oregon. By J. H. Batcu, M.A. 16mo, $1.25. 


This is a masterly and original delineation of Indian life. It is a strong story, 
charged with the elemental forces of the human heart. The author portrays 
with unusual power the intense, stern piety of the ministers of colonial New 
England, and the strange mingling of dignity, superstition, ferocity, and stoi- 
cism that characterized the early Indian warriors. 


Masterpieces of Foreign Authors. 


This series will comprise translations of the best-known European writers, pre- 
sented in compact 16mo volumes, well printed on good paper, and prettily bound. 
Per volume, cloth, e¢, 75 cents; half vellum, met, $1.25. 

Now ready. 
DOCTOR ANTONIO. By Giovanni RuFFINi. 

THE MORALS AND MANNERS OF THE XVII. CENTURY. Being 
the characters of La Bruyére. Translated by HELen Scotr. Portrait. 
WILHELM MEISTER. By Goertne. Carlyle’s Translation, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Epwarp Dowpen, LL.D.,andC. L. SHorter. Por- 

trait. 2 vols. Other volumes to follow. 


The Beverlys. 


A Story of Caicutta. By Mary Assotrt, authcr of “ Alexia.” $1.25. 

The uncommonly favorable reception of Mrs. Abbott's brilliant novelette, 
‘* Alexia,”’ by the public, bespeaks in advance a lively interest in her forthcom- 
ing novel, ‘“‘ The Beverlys.” It isa more extended and ambitious work than the 
former, but has the same grace of style and liveliness of treatment, together 
been much more considerable plot and more subtle delineations of character 
and life. 





Sold by booksellers generally, or mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
the publishers, 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago, 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 





IN SCRIPTURE LANDS. New Views on Sacred Places. 


By Epwarp L. WILson. 


With 150 original Illustrations engraved from photographs taken by the author. 


Large 8vo, $3.50. 


‘* We may best differentiate Mr. Wilson's work from that of his predecessors by saying that it is pictorial. He gives the reader a view of the localities which 


revious students and explorers or traditions have identified. His 
its realistic portraiture as his camera.’’—Dr, Lyman ABBoTtT. 


THE PACIFIC COAST SCENIC TOUR. 


From Southern California to Alaska:—The Yosemite.—The 
Canadian Pacific Railway.—Yellowstone Park and the Grand 
Cafion. By Henry T. Finck. With 20 full-page Illustrations. 
8vo, $2.50. 


‘‘ A far more definite and detailed picture than has been drawn by any one 
else. A work of exceptional interest and value.’’"—Brooklyn Times. 


FAMOUS WOMEN OF 


Translated from the French of IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND by 
preparation. Each with portrait. $1.25. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE END OF THE OLD R&cimE. 
CitizEness BONAPARTE, 


Tue Wire or THE First Consut, 
Tue Court or THE Empress JOSEPHINE. 


pen seems to have caught something of the spirit of his art, and to be almost as photographic in 


IN THE FOOTPRINTS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


By BENJAMIN E, MARTIN. Illustrated by HERBERT RAILTON 
and JOHN FULLEYLOVE. With a bibliography by E. D. North. 
8vo, $2.50. 

In addition to following Lamb in his wanderings, and describing his haunts, 


Mr. Martin sketches him “‘ as he moved in the crowd, among his friends, by his 
sister's side, and alone.” 


THE FRENCH COURT. 


THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY. Six volumes now ready. Others in 


Tue Happy Days or THE Empress Marie Louise. 
Marizé LovisE AND THE DECADENCE OF THE Empire, 


“*M., de Saint-Amand writes an entertaining book. He has a picturesque and lively fancy, and a fertile imagination. His style is animated and pleasing, and 


his historical judgments well taken,’"—N. V. Times. 


DAINTY NEW BOOKS 


CAMEO EDITION. Two new volumes have just been issued in 
this tasteful edition ; Cable’s OLD CREOLE DAYS, and Page’s 
IN OLE VIRGINIA, uniform with Donald G. Mitchell’s 
“* Reveries of a Bachelor” and ‘* Dream Life,” issued last year. 
Each volume with frontispiece etching, $1.25. 


BALLADS. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 16mo, $1.00. 


Five narrative pieces in Mr. Stevenson's vivid and picturesque verse, the most 
important embodying Polynesian legends, and published for the first time. 


FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


EUGENE FIELD. The writings of this popular author are col- 
lected in two beautifully bound volumes entitled A LITTLE 
BOOK OF WESTERN VERSE, and A LITTLE BOOK OF 
PROFITABLE TALES. Each 16mo, $1.25. 


“ These handsome volumes are examples of a wit, humor, and pathos quaint 


and rare.”’"—N. Y. Tribune. 
THE LION’S CUB, and other Verses. By R. H. Sropparp, 
16mo, $1.25. 





A beautiful volume containing the more recent poems of this popular poet. 


«*» SEND TEN CENTS ror tHe CHRISTMAS BOOK-BUYER, containing a handsome engraved portrait of Sir Edwin 





Arnold, with a sketch by R. H. Stoddard, special articles by Frank R. Stockton, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, Noah Brooks, and other popular writers, reviews of the holiday books, literary letters, and over 60 illustrations of eminent artists, 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, New York City. 





UNPARALLELED OFFER TO ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO 


THE ARENA, 


THE BRILLIANT BOSTON REVIEW. 
COMBINATION 


The Publishers of THe ARENA take pleasure in announcing 
that they have just perfected arrangements by which they can 
send free, as a premium to every new subscriber to THE ARENA, 
the COSMOPOLITAN MaGazine for the ensuing year (old subscri- 
bers to the COSMOPOLITAN must remit fifty cents extra). This ts 
not only the most liberal offer ever made by a leading review, 
but the 


IS UNSURPASSED. 


Tne Arena, being conceded one of the iew really great reviews, is without question the most liberal and progressive leading magazine published ; while the 


Cosmopo.uitTan is a richly-illustrated, popular family magazine. The subscription 


price of ‘HE ARENA is $5.00; that of the CosmMopo.iTan is $2.40. But for 


five dollars we will send THE Arena and the Cosmopo.iran, post-paid, for one year to new subscribers of these magazines. 


SOME CONTRIBUTO 


RS TO THE ARENA. 


The following partial list of thinkers of recognized ability, who have prepared papers for THE ARENA, indicate the authoritative character of the contributors, 


as well as the breadth of spirit and liberality of the policy of this review :— 








Rev. Minot J. SavaGez, D.D. LAURENCE GRONLUND. RICHARD Hopeson, LL.D. Senator WADE HAMPTON. MARION HARLAND. 
W. H. H. Murray. Marky A. LIVERMORE. Fran -, E,W Le. a] — RODES + eens Auer p Diaz. 
BERT G. ERSOLL. Prof. W. ARBOROUGH. James T, BIXBY. 5 . HENNEQUIN. . EELER. 
Bishop. ~ + Louis Yuncuiere UNIUS HENRI Browne, Rev. B. HEBER NEWTON. Pref. CHAS, CREIGHTON, A.M., M.D. 
W. Exiot, of Hervard Senator JoHN T. MoRGAN. Rev. W. E. MANLEy, D.D. HENRY GEORGE Rev. Jonn W. CHADWICK. 
University. Prof. BRENTANO, of Academy Paris. Dr. EmiLy KeEmMPtn, LL.D. . H. GARDENER. m. Marcus J. WRIGHT 
Dion BoucicaULt ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. HAMLIN GARLAND. Hues _O. 4 Tuomas P Go 
A MODJESKA. Prof. SHERIDAN P. Warr. HELEN CAMPBELL. f. N. 8. SHALER. . Woop Davis. 
Canon W. H. FREMANTLE, of Oxford. Gzo, F. SHRapy, A.M., M.D. JOAQUIN MILLER. Hon. W. C. P. ) Pres. E. B. ANDREWS, of Brown Uni. 
Rev. HOWARD CROSBY. Prof. Pau. PaquIN, Mo. State Uni. EDGAR FAWCETT. J. H. KEATLEY Rev. CARLOS Martyn, D.D. 
Rabbi SOLOMON SCHINDLER. JENNIE JUNE. 0.B , Jr. Rev. SAMUEL W. Dixz, D.D. 


It will be the conscientious aim and purpose of the editor and publisher to sho 
stant endeavor to improve the magazine in every possible manner; and to this end 


THE ARENA IS THE O 


w their appreciation for the liberal patronage bestowed on their review, by a con- 
no time or expense will be spared. 


NLY LEADING REVIEW 


which gives one or more magnificent full-page portraits of leading thinkers with each issue. 


HOW THE ARENA IS REGARDED BY LEADING THINKERS. 


ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE, LL.D., F.L.S., Author of ‘‘ Darwinism,” ‘‘ Malay 
Archipelago,’’ etc., the Eminent Scientist and Author, writes the editor 
as follows :— 


“TI think you have succeeded in the very difficult task of improving on all 
existing literary periodicals. The articles deal with questions of vital interest 
to every thoughtful person, and they are all well written, original, and thorough, 


without being heavy,” 
SOME FACTS TO 
(2) One year's subscription to IH ARENA,comprises TWO 
VOLUMES ph SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY PAGES EACH, 
(2) Tu ARENA contains the ablest contributions from 
the master brains of America and Europe on all the great Social, Ethical, Relig- 
ious, and Educational problems of the age. It is a compendium of the ablest 
thought on the t living problems of the age that most intimately affect civili- 
zation, published in the new world. (3) Eachissue contains a brilliant biograph- 
ical sketch, or a story written to emphasize a great moral truth, by some dis- 
tinguished writer. (4) THe ARENA gives all sidesof every gieat issue presented 
by the strongest advocates, as the editor believes that it is only in the crucible 
dl ew discussion that we find the gold of truth. (5) Every subscriber to 
THE ARENA receives annually a library of the finest writings, condensed so as 


OUR GREAT OFFER! 


send us $5.50 will receive the CosMopouiTan for a year and THE ARENA. 


THE ARENA. 


for a renewal of their subscription, will receive both magazines for the ensuing year. 


after the publication of this arrangement, Address 


THE AREN 


Rev. CYRUS A. BARTOL, D.D., the Distinguished New England Clergyman, 
writes as follows :— 


“ The place that was waiting for a periodical, not only free and able, but 
catholic and comprehensive,-—fair to every thinker and just to all thought, while 
open to any . ¢. in which our common humanity was concerned,—in my 
judgment you fill. TH Arena is wider and loftier than any other broad or 
high roe It is the most cosmopolitan of any magazine in this country or 
the world.’ 


BE REMEMBERED. 


to meet the demands of a busy age, yet elaborate enough to give every reader a 
clear and comprehensive view of the various salient points advanced by friends 
and foes of the leading issues of the hour. More than fifteen hundred pages of 
the most profound, able, and advanced thought are received by every subscriber 


to THe ARENA, 

(1) The Cosmopouttan is distinctively a magazine 
THE for the home circle. It is one of the most popular illus- 
COSMOPOLITAN (‘ated first-class publications in America. (2) During a 
age it publishes more than thirteen hundred illustrations. 
MAGAZINE. ts papers are bright, timely, and calculated to interest 
all members of the home circle. (3) It is published at 

the phenomenally low price of $2.40 per year. 





Every person who forwards us $5.00 for one year's subscription to THz ARENA, and who is not a subscriber to the CosMopoLiTan, 
will receive one year’s subscription to the CosMOPOLITAN, /ree, as a premium. 
All persons who are already subscribers to THE ARENA, but who forward us $5.50 


All present subscribers to the Cosmopo_iTan who 


Remember, this offer is only made to those who send in their subscriptions 


A PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 

















FY evedl & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Jane Eyre. 
By CHARLOTTE BrRonTE. With 48 illus- 
trations, engraved by Andrew. Carefully 
printed from beautiful type on superior cal- 
endered paper. 2 volumes, I2mo, cloth, 
gilt top, boxed, $5.00 ; half calf, $9.00. Eai- 
tion de luxe, limited to 250 numbered copies, 
large paper, Japan proofs, mounted, $10.00. 


The Portable Commentary. 
By JAMIESON, FAUSSETT, and Brown. 
2 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


The Narrative of Captain Coig- 
net, Soldier of the Empire, 1776-1850. 
An autobiographical account of one of 
Napoleon’s Body Guard. Fully illustrated. 
12mo, half leather, $2.50; half calf, $5.00. 


Brampton Sketches or Old New 
England Life. 
By Mrs, WILLIAM CLAFLIN,. 
16mo, unique binding, $1.25. 


Gold Nails to Hang Memories 
On. 
A rhyming review, under their Christian 
names, of old acquaintances in history, 
literature, and friendship. By ELIZABETH 
A. ALLEN, 8vo, gilt edges, $2.50. 


Real Happenings. 
By Mrs, WILLIAM CLAFLIN, 
let style, 30 cents. 


Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. 
Special Limited Edition, with over 100 
illustrations. 5 volumes, gilt top, half 
leather, $10.00. 


The Robber Count. 
By Jutius WotFr, Translated from the 
23d German Edition by W. HENRY and 
ELIZABETH R, WINSLOW. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


Family Manners. 
By ELIZABETH GLOVER, author of ‘‘ Talks 
about a Fine Art,” etc. Booklet, half 
cloth, 30 cents. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. 
By THomMAs HuGHEs. With 53 illustra- 
tions engraved by Andrew, carefully printed 
from beautiful type on calendered paper. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00; full gilt, $2.50. £ai- 
tion de luxe, limited to 250 numbered copies, 
large paper, Japan proofs, mounted, $5.00. 


Famous European Artists. 
“y Mrs. SARAH K. BOLTON, author of 
‘* Poor Boys Who Became Famous,” etc. 
With portraits of Raphael, Titian, Land- 
seer, Reynolds, Rubens, Turner, and others. 
I2mo, $1.50. 


Famous English Authors of the 
19th Century. 
By Mrs. SARAH K. BoLTon, author of 
‘Poor Boys Who Became Famous,” etc. 
With portraits of Scott, Burns, Carlyle, 
Dickens, Tennyson, Robert Browning, etc. 
12mo, $1.50. 


Gospel Stories. 


Translated from the Russian of Count L. 
N. Toistor by NATHAN HASKELL DOLF. 
I2mo, $1.25. 


Half a Dozen Boys. 
By ANNA CHAPIN RAY, 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & C0., 


PUBLISHERS, 


NEW YORK. 


Illustrated. 


I2mo, book- 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


Best Holiday Gift 











DICTIONARY 
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The Authentic “ Una bridged,” comprising is- 
sues of 1864,’79 and ’84, (still copyrighted) is now 
Revised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 

Webster’s International Dictionary. 

Revision has been in progress for over 10 Years. 

More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 

$300,000 expended before first Copy Was printed. 

Critical examination invited. Get the Best- 
Sold byall Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 


G.& C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 








0 WORTH OF FREE 


6000S 
emmmms TO LADIES ONLY! 


In order to introduce our charming illustrat- 

ed paper for ladies and thefamily, The Ladies’ 

World, into thousands of homes where it is not 

already taken, we have made arrangements with some of the 
leading retail Dry Goods and other Merchants of New York, 
Boston and Brooklyn, whereby they agree, in order to secure 
new customers, to present to new subscribers to our paper $7.00 
worth of their goods, The subscription price of our paper is 35 
cents per year, and to each newsubscriber we will send Free 
8 Purchasing Bond, with ten conponsattached, which repre- 
sentan actual cash value of @7.00, and will be honored as 
such and received in payment for goods to that amount by the 
firms whose names appear thereon. In order toconvince you that 
this is an honest offer, WE ASK NO MONEY IN AD. 
VANCE, but will, aponreceipt of your name and address upon a 
postal card,send youthe Purchasing Bond asabove described, also 
a copy of our paper, provided you will agree, should you be satis- 
fied, to then send us 35 cents for a year’s subscription, or return 
the Bondatonce, Remember, you pay nothing until you have 
reser the Bond and a copy of the paper, and satisfied yourself 

atallis as we represent. Address 8S. H. MOOKE & OO. 

Publishers, No. 27 Park Place, New York. me 


Mr. Filippini, 

manager of 

® Delmonico’s, 

has requested us to send to any lady an- 

swering this advertisement fifteen ey ae 

from his new cook-book, “The Table.” 
You need not send stam 

yt send full name and address to 

CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 





for reply. 





SEES 3 East 14th St., New York City. 


THE 


Winner Investment Co. 


Full Paid Capital, $1,000,000. 


This company does strictly an investment business 
and shares with investors the results of conservative 
and profitable investments. _It offers a fixed income, 
large profits, and absolute security. Nearly $2,000,00c 
net profits paid to investors since 1883, from Kansas 
City (Mo.) real estate investments. At the present 
time opportunity is offered to invest in bonds, secured 
by first mortgage on one of the best office buildings in 
the West, yielding 6 per cent. guaranteed interest, 
A bonus of stock in the building company accompa- 
nies each bond. Also in bonds secured by first mort- 
gage on residence property in and adjacent to Kansas 
City, in the line i anelane development, yielding 
8 per cent. guaranteed interest. ‘These bonds par- 
ticipate in one-half the net profits and run five years. 
Send for pamphlet and monthly circulars, 


Kansas City Bridge and Terminal Railway 


Six per cent. Gold Bonds, due 1919, with bonus of 
stock in the company that will yield an income in 1891. 
Central Trust Company of New York, Trustees. 

(= Other choice investments not obtainable else- 
where, 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


50 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 
50 & 51 Times Building, New York City. 
1 Custom House St., Providence, R. I. 
AGENTS WANTED for our specialty. Full 
particulars with illustrat- 


ed catalogue of Chinese and Japanese parlor 
decorations and curios sent free. 


H. ANDREWS_& CoO., 
612 Clay Street, San pea siote, Cal. 


INVESTORS 


should get information about First Mortgage 
investments (land and TO 
railway bonds) paying 3 % 
x hp tno YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 

ave mvested. . 2 1 se ww eo I 
Principal and Interest paid on the $ 5»549,923 

day when due... ... > $12,107,576 

J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTCACE CO. 
319 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











§ Habla V. Espanol ? IN 


—_—— 


WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 


Parlez-Yous Francais ? 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch ? 
Parlate Italiano ? | 


Dr. Richard S. 








Rosenthal’s Meisterschaft System, 


learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian, or German. 
Specimen Copy, Spanish, French, German, or Italian, 25c. 


All Subscribers—$5.00 for each language-—become actual pupils of Dr. Rosen- 
thal, who corrects all exercises and corresponds with them in regard to any 
difficulties which may occur. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 299 Washington St., Boston. 





TACOMA 
8 4 8 4 8 4 


First Mortgage on TACOMA AND 
PIERCE COUNTY REAL’ ESTATE, 
bearing 8 per cent. interest. Interest 
payable semi-annually; placed by 


A. A. ENIGHT, Tacoma, Washington. 


References.—Tacoma National Bank, Washington 
National Bank of Tacoma. 


MARR 


$5,000 free. 


cons ARCHITECTURE! 
UILDING! PAINTING! 


DECORATING, Etc. My 100- Illustrated Catal e sent 
free. Address WM: T. COMBTOCK, 23 WARREN Sr, N. Y. 





—MARRIAGE PAPER and postions of 
marriage association that pays $500 to 
Gunnel’s Monthly, Toledo, Ohio, 











BUS 


A SS MANUAL 
fp Is easily worth $ 


B 

OO to an rson who has or 
7 hopes to have an todo wai Boenumerce or 
Business. Thorough knowledge of book-keeping 
guaranteed within 100 hours’ home-study of this book. 

'y valuable to expert accountants and business 
wnen for the new points it contains and asa book of reference. 26,125 
one sold, 2,143 Price, $3. Send for circular. 


testimonials received. 
. H. GOODWIN, Room 35, 1215 Broadway, New York. 


GOODWIN S28 aetF 


Unmounted Photographs 


of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embracing reproduc- 
tions of famous original paint- 
ings, sculpture, architecture, 
etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 
per dozen ; larger sizes in pro- 
portion. Lantern slides to 
order. Send 15 cents for 1887 
catalogue and 1890 supplement 
of 12,000 subjects, 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., Publishers, 


338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

V. A NISH Free, our new Book, just pub- 
lished; title ‘Interior Finish 
of a Modern House.” Will be 
mailed free to any address. 

& STAINS Waters ceaeene, 
5 Dutch St., N. Y. City. 

Lovers of Beautiful Books 
will do well to send stamp for our new Souvenir Cat- 
alogue, containing thirty-four charming illustrations 
and notices of our New Publications. 


WELCH, FRACKER CO., 
Publishers and Importers, 




















37 Great Jones St., New York. 





A Library of American Literature. *:. x rurcxson. 


For every American parent, child, teacher, and citizen. 


C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 East | 4th St., New York. 


terms easy. Agents wanted. 


Delivered complete ; express paid. Prices low, 

















BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


ATTRACTIVE GIFT BOOKS. 





OUR NEW ENGLAND. | MISS BROOKS. 
Her Nature described by Hamiruton Wricut Masig, and some of her A Story of Boston. By Exiza Orne Ware. Author of “ A Browning 
familiar scenes illustrated. Photogravures from Nature, with Remarques | Cou ip.” 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
by F. T. Merrill. Quarto, limp, with photogravure on Japanese paper, | 
gilt edges; price, $4.00 ; cloth, price, $5.00. | NEWS FROM NOWHERE; or, An Epoch of Rest. 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS. | Being some chapters from a Utopian romance. By WiLt1am Morais. 


A Tale of the Wolfings and all the Kindreds of the Mark. By Wma | 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Morris. 12mo, Oxford style. Price $2.00. 
eth es | BY LEAFY WAYS. IDYLS OF THE FIELD. 
GEORGE MEREDITH'S NOVELS. | Brief Studies in the Book of Nature. ByF. A. Kyicut. Illustrated by 
pwd ay eA pe Thy pel ae each; Author's Popular Edition, E.T. Compton. 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50 each. , 
BALZAC’S NOVELS. | NANON. 
Translated by Miss WorMELEY. 16 vols. Half Russia. $1.50 per volume. By GrorGe Sanps. Translated by Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. 12mo, 
half Russia. Price, $1.50. 
THE LIGHT OF ASIA. 
Illustrated Edition. By Sir Epwry Arnonp, M.A. Holiday Edition. | HER GREAT AMBITION: A Story. 
Square 12mo, with a new portrait. Price $1.50; full gilt, gilt edges, $2.00. | By ANNE RicHaRpson EaRLE. 16mo, cloth. Price $1.00. 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT: HER LIFE, LETTERS, AND JOURNAL. 
zane  # Epnau D. CHEeNEy. With portraits and views of the Alcott Home in Concord. One volume, 16mo; uniform with “‘ Little Women ”™ 
Price $1.50. 


“Even those most familiar with Miss Alcott’s later life will find this fascinating new biography of her a revelation. She was more than a clever: 
brilliant writer—she was one of the noblest women of her time. Her life is one long story of self-sacrifice, of unswerving devotion to her family.”— 


Transcript. B O OKS OF P OEMS. 


IN THE GARDEN OF DREAMS; LYRICS AND SONNETS. 
By Lovts—E CHANDLER MovuLtTon. With illustrations by H. Winthrop Pierce. 16mo. Uniquely bound in white and green cloth, gold stamped. 


Price, $1.50. 
The Courier says: ‘‘ A really notable addition to American poetry,” and “in it Mrs. Moulton surpasses anything which she has before done.” 
POEMS. 
By Emity Dickinson. Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd and T. W. Higginson. 16mo. Bound in drab and white cloth, with gilt design. Gilt top. 
Price 21.50. 


‘It is believed that the thoughtful reader will find in these pages a quality more suggestive of the poetry of William Blake than of anything to be 
elsewhere found—fiashes of wholly original and profound insight into nature and life; words and phrases exhibiting an extraordinary vividness of 
descriptive and imaginative power.” 


HELEN JACKSON’S COMPLETE POEMS. VERSES. A FEW MORE VERSES. 
Including ‘‘ Verses” and “Sonnets and Lyrics” in one volume. 16mo. Aa Susan Cootipee.”” Square i6mo. Cloth, $1.00 each. 
Price $1.50. White cloth, gilt edge, $1.75 ; calf, padded, $4.00 ; morocco, “Many of the sweet and tender poems which make up the contents of 
padded, $3.50. the little volume of ‘ Verses * have already found lodgment in the hearts 
‘* They have the rare merit of thought and expression.”"—R. W. Emerson. of a multitude of readers."°\—Transcript. 
YT, 
FOR DAILY THOUGHT. 
THE DAY’S MESSAGE. DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. 
A brief selection of Prose and Verse for each day inthe year. Chosen by “* As thy Days, so shall thy Strength be.” A selection for every day in 
Susan Cootipce. 16mo. White and green cloth; price, $1.00; full gilt, the year. Selected by the editor of “Quiet Hours.” 18mo. ice $1.00. 
price, $1.25. White cloth, gilt, $1.25; calf, padded, $3.50; morocco, padded, $3.00. 


The busy days of life are not so busy but that there is time in each for the reading of one compact little sentence of wisdom or comfort, and none 
need such a little, well-selected morsel as much as those who have no time to choose it for themselves. 


FOR THE YOUNG FOLK. 


ee aminainy met those oe yy about whom " = loy 

ngsley’s unanswerable argument—that if there aren't any such children 

DEAR DAUGHTER DOROTHY. there ought to be. There is, however, nothing imitative about her individ- 

By A. G. Piympton. . With illustrations by the author. Small 4to, cloth. yality, which stands quite by itself among story-children—a very little 

Price, $1.00. rosebud in that rosebud garden of modern fiction, and a very sweet and 
fresh and delicate one.”—Transcript. 


; “The spirit of the book is a happy one, and it ends brightly, in spite of a 
THE WINDS, THE WOODS, AND THE WANDERER. few trials and difficulties for a time, and these are by no means unim- 
A Fable for Children. By Lity F. WesseLHoert, author of “Sparrow, Portant points in a child's book. A child's world should be, so far as it is 
the Tramp,” and “ Flipwing, the Spy.” With illustrations. 16mo, cloth. possible, a world of healthy brightness and activity, and its shadows should 
Price, $1.25. not be thrust too early upon the growing and yet tender nature.”"—New 

? Church Messenger. 


“Good girls’ stories—every one breathing all that spirit of good influence 
STORIES TOLD AT TWILIGHT. - 4 i aia and honest pages that eq © _ grow a trifle monotonous where a 
By Lovisk CHANDLER Movtton, author of *‘ Bed-Time Stories,” “ Fire- young girl looks only for the light and frothy quality that too much of the 


light Stories,” etc. With illustrations by H. Winthrop Pierce. 16mo,  * girl literature’ of the day possesses, but that, after all, is most helpful 
cloth. Price, $1.25. most interesting, and most lasting in effects.".—Boston Post. ° 


THINE, NOT MINE. 
A Book. By Wit.1aM Everett. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth. Price, 
1.25. 


. Dr. Everett's earlier books were extraordinarily popular when first pub- 
New Epitions oF Mr. EveERetTT's. lished and they cannot fail to interest a later generation. 


CHANGING BASE, AND DOUBLE PLAY. 
Illustrated. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.25 each. 


IN MY NURSERY. ‘Contains a perfect treasury of rhyme for the young ones."—Saturday 
Rhymes, Chimes, and Jingles for Children. By Lavra E. Ricnarps, Zvening Gazette. 
author of ‘“‘The Joyous Story of Toto,” and ‘‘Toto’s Merry Winter.” ** Lucky is the child who has the book with its delightful pictures as well 
Profusely illustrated. One volume small 4to, cloth. Price $1.25. as jolly verses."—Boston Courier. 
THE DRIFTING ISLAND; or, The Slave Hunters of 
the Congo. ‘*Kibboo Ganey,”’ by Walter Wentworth, is a delightfully entertaining 
adventure in the heart of Africa, 


“ Kibh ‘ J book for boys. It is a story of travel and 
A Beat Ow. Fanny KR. ATg Te ee uot # Seer = and while it is full of the strange and exciting incidents which make the 


cloth. Price $1.25. . delight of a boy’s heart, yet it is pure and wholesome and safe. 
— Needs only the mention of its author’s name to send it straight to th 
“ ‘ =) ” » 
Fe ange ae author of “‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission,” etc. 16mo, cloth. } ts of y readers, is the bright and touching little story. 
DONALD AND DOROTHY. “ A bright, fresh, wide-awake story by Mary Mapes Dodge, whose ‘ Hans 


. . Brinker’* has made troops of readers eager to see whatever new sto’ 
By Mary Mapes Doper. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. comes from the charming pen which wrote that."—Springfield Union. ad 


Send for our Descriptive Catalogue (free). Our books are sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the publishers, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 












DELIGHTFUL 


NEW BOOKS 











A NEW VOLUME 
IN 


THE ODD NUMBER SERIES. 
Modern Ghosts. 


Selected and Translated from the works of Guy DE 
MAUPASSANT, PEDRO ANTONIO DE ALARCON, ALEX- 
ANDER KIELLAND, LEOPOLD KomMPERT, GUSTAVO 
A. BECQUER, and G. MAGHERINI-GRAZIANI. _Intro- 
duction by GEoRGE WILLIAM CurRTIs. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.00. (ln the Odd Number Series.) 
No more timely, striking, and interesting illustration of the 
intimations, impressions, apparitions which are familiarly described 
as supernatural, can be found than the collection of little tales in 
this volume. It is the most modern and contemporary contribution 
to the literature of ghosts, selected from authors in various parts of 
Europe—Norway, France, Spain, Austria, Italy—all of them mas- 
ters in their way, and of that sympathetic and delicate lightness of 
touch which is indispensable to the happiest treatment of such 
themes.—GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. 


IN UNIFORM STYLE. 


The House by the Medlar-Tree. 


By GIOVANNI VERGA. 
by Mary A. Craic. 
HowELLs, 


Translated from the Italian 
An Introduction by W. D. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


The Odd Number. 


Thirteen Tales by Guy pe Maupassant. The 
Translation by JONATHAN SturRGEs. An Intro- 
duction by Henry James. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 









Pastels in Prose. (From the French.) 


Translated by SruarT MERRILL. With 150 Illus- 
trations (including Frontispiece in Color) by H. 
W. McVickar, and Introduction by W. D. How- 
ELLS. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


Maria. 


A South American Romance. By Jorce Isaacs. 
Translated by RoLtito OcpEen. An Introduction 
by Tuomas A. Janvier. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 





















A BOOK FOR BOYS BY W. D. HOWELLS. 
A Boy’s Town. 


Described for HarPeR’s YounGc Peopie. By W. 
D. Howe ts, Author of “A Hazard of New For- 
tunes,” “The Shadow of a Dream,” “April Hopes,” 
“Annie Kilburn,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

Mr. Howells’s first venture in the field of juvenile literature is, 
primarily and above all, a boy’s book about boys, and as such will 
afford pleasurable entertainment te all young readers. The story 
possesses additional interest from the fact that it is supposed to be, 
to some extent, an autobiography, the author having drawn upon 
the memories of his own youth for many of the incidents and ex- 
periences which he narrates. 








The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, fostage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


Pususnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 






















The Aztec Treasure-House. 


A Romance of Contemporaneous Antiquity. By 
Tuomas A. JANviER. Illustrated by FREDERIC 
REMINGTON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


The marvellous experiences of these explorers, their perils in the 
wilderness and in captivity, make up a tale that few readers will 
care to miss. Nothing in the Library of Adventure can hold a 
candle to it.—Churchman (N. Y.). 


A strange and exciting tale it unquestionably is, and it is rendered 
the more interesting to those who are aware of the fact that Dr. 
Carl Lumholz, the well-known Scandinavian explorer of Australia, 
has just organized an expedition to go in search of an alleged rem- 
nant of the ancient Aztec nation, supposed to be dwelling in remote 
security in the unexplored wilds of the Sierra Madre in Northern 
Mexico. The story is one of fascinating interest from first 
to last.—London Academy. 


A HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


The Captain of the Janizaries. 


A Tale of the Times of Scanderbeg and the Fall of 
Constantinople. By the Rev. James M. LupLow, 
D.D., Litt.D. 16mo, Ornamental, Cloth, $1.50. 


A refreshing and remarkable production. There is here no 
wearisome soul-searching and no minute analysis of the trivial, but 
a straightforward romance, written almost in the great manner of 
Scott. As a story, it is absorbingly interesting from first page to 
last. As a resuscitation of history, it has the accuracy without the 
pedantry of the works of German and other moderns. As a pre- 
sentation of the physical aspects of the Balkan peninsula, it is very 
striking, and shows close familiarity with the regions described. 
As a study of the life and manner of the remote epoch with which 
it deals, it exhibits without ostentation a careful and minute research; 
and as a literary composition it has more merits and fewer faults 
than most of the books written in this age of hurried production.— 
Dial (Chicago). 


MRS. CUSTER’S NEW BOOK. 
Following the Guidon. 


By ExizasetH B. Custer, Author of “ Boots and 
Saddles.” Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.50. 


It is that natural way Mrs. Custer has of telling her adventures 
when on the plains with her brave husband that makes her books so 
pleasing. . . . One often reads what men in more pompous style 
tell of military life, but it is rarer to have a woman who, following 
the guidon, gives usin detail her every-day experiences. . . . 
That such works are largely read is indicative that public taste is 
still good and honest.—. Y. Times. 


Boots and Saddles. 


Life in Dakota with Gen. Custer. With Portrait. 
12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50. (Twenty-first Edition.) 











Buy INSTRUCTIVE AS WELL AS ENTERTAINING BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT. 


A NOVEL. BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 


A handsome, elegantly bound edition of this popular and delightful romance. This novel is the greatest of 
the great German writer's works. It is one of the truest, most elaborate, and most charming presentations known 
in literature of the ethical meaning of the life of the individual and the race 

Authorized Translation. Just published in two vols. Price, $4.00. 


EPITOMES OF THREE SCIENCES. 
1. Comparative Philology. By Prof. H. OLDENBERG. 2. Comparative Psychology. By Prof. J. Jasrrow. 
3. Old Testament History. By Prof. C. H. Couniti. Cloth, 75 cents. 


THREE LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. By Prof. Max Miter. Witha 
Supplement, “ My Predecessors.”” Cloth, 75 cents. 


a eee oe LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. By F. 
AX MULLER. 

1. The Simplicity of Language. 2. The Identity of Language and Thought. 3..The Simplicity of 
Thought. Cloth, 75 cents. 


WHEELBARROW. Articles and Discussions on the Labor Question. 
Including the Controversy with Mr. Lyman C. Gace on the Ethics of the Board of Trade; and also the 
Controversy with Mr. Hucu O. Pentecost and others on the Single Tax Question. Cloth, $1.00. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. By Dr. Paut Carus. 
The Method of Philosophy as a Systematic Arrangement of Knowledge. Cloth, $1.00. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. By Tu. Risor. Authorized Translatign. Cloth, 75 cents. 


THE MONIST. A New Quarterly Magazine of Philosophy, Science, Religion, and Sociology. 

Contributions to first number [now ready] are: Gro. J. Romangs, LL.D., F.R.S., ALFRED Binet, Prof. E. 
D. Corr, Prof. Ernst Macn, Dr. Paut Carus, Max Dessorr, Wm. M. SALTER, LUCIEN ARREAT, and others. 
Philosophical Literary Correspondence by eminent critics from foreign countries. Book Reviews, American, 
French, English, and German. Future contributions from the most eminent thinkers, Single copies, 50 cents. 


For sale by all newsdealers. 
THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO., 169-175 La Salle St., Chicago. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 








Over the Teacups. The Song of Hiawatha. The Htlantic for 18901 
: ie ie Illustrated with 22 full-page Photo- will contain 
A 4 new book by pat = W “ gravures, and about 400 text Illustrations 
Holmes’s Werke Gin | nl oe mya of Indians, Indian costumes, arms, etc., The House of Martha, 
: slcialaliee by FREDERIC REMINGTON; and a Portrait. ’ : 
fancy style, $1.50. Bound in buckskin. 8vo. $6.00. Frank R. Stockton s Serial. 
Contributions from 
Sidney. Our Old Home. Dr. Holmes, Mr. Lowell, 
From new plates, with 31 Photogravures and Mr. Whittier. 


A Novel, by MARGARET DELAND, author 


of ‘John Ward, Preacher,” and ‘‘ The of English scenery, churches, etc., and a Some heretofore unpublished 


” Portrait of Hawthorne. 2 vols. 16mo. 
7 
Old Garden and Other Verses. pnd Gite tosh 94.60; teal estl, @p.00; pelbual Letters by Charles and 
A delightful book. Th i t a dull chapter 
in it. “It is adiaieatie fer the teaineia, seney, calf, $9.00. Mary Lamb. 
tility, and its ting magnetism that e 6 e : - . : : 
Souttion & emp sive Sheed in the reader’s heart.— The Vision of Sir Launfal. Mr. Posen, Deane wih wehe 9. snemmtive of his 


Providence Journal. 


An entirely New Edition. With Photo 7 
gravure illustrations and a fine Portrait Noto: an Unexplored Cor- 





Ascutney: Street. of Lowell. Tastefully bound. $1.50. ner of Japan. 
A Story by Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY Aztec Land The Capture of Louisbourg will be treated in 
author of ‘‘ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” etc. By MATuRIN M. BALLov, author of “‘ Due A Series of Papers by 
I2mo. $1.50. West,” “ec Due South,” “ec De rg al Francis Parkman. 
Oo f Mrs. Whitney’s chi teristic stories, sd der the South Cross,” .“* e New f : 
wheleneam, inapixing, and attagethar iatenentiog. ser yy Sg Each, crown 8vo, $1.50. There will also be Short Shociap ond Sketches by 
An engaging book on Mexico by an experienced Rudyard Kipling, 
traveler. H s, $ Orn rrr, Ocrav 
Come Forth. a. Reise Jenene, Solis iets Dare maaan 
7 Ct 
A Story of the Time of Christ, by Exiza- Civil Government. M Prova "Sei 
BETH STUART PHELPS and HERBERT D. By Joun Fiske, author of ‘ The Critical odern ocience 


Warp, authors of “‘The Master of the Period of American History,” etc. Crown | will be contributed by Professor Ossorn, of Princeton, 
Magicians.” $1.25. 8vo $1 00. and others; topics in University, Secondary, and 
{ yy ‘ Primary Education will be a feature. 
This story, while true in spirit to the life and Aa. ons oy = oe erenenet, 
thought of the time and place and entirely reverent, equally valuable for schools and for the general | ‘ < 
oa nthing love-story, Fikely to be widely popular.| reader. | $4.00 a year; 35 centsa number. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 








The Long and Short of It 


Is that good blood is essential to good health. When that fluid 
is thin or impure, the system lacks power to resist the in- 
roads of disease. Tocleanse the blood of any hereditary taint 
and keep it uniformly sound 

# and vigorous, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


has no equal. A highly-con- 
centrated and skilfully-pre- 
pared alterative, its effects are 
at once speedy and permanent. 
No other medicine so thorough- 
ly eradicates scrofula, which, 
more than anything else, is the 
cause of pulmonary consump- 
tion and catarrh. 

“T have often prescribed Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla for scrofula, and believe its faithful 

. use will thoroughly eradicate this terrible 
disease. I have also taken it as an alter- 
ative and blood-purifier, and I must say 
that I honestly believe it to be the best 
blood-medicine ever compounded.” — W. F. 
Fow.eEr, &. D., D. D. S., Greenville, Tenn. 

My little girl was troubled with a painful 
swelling under one of her arms. The phy- 
sician being unable to effect a cure, I gave 
her one bottle of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and the 
complaint disappeared.”—W. F. KENNEDY, 
McFarland’s, Va. 

“T can truthfully recommend Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla for the cure of hereditary scrofula, 
having proved the benefit of this medicine 

in my own person.”—N. B. WATERS, Stratford, NV. H. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., LoweLL, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





THE SUREST REMEDY 


For indigestion, costiveness, and sick-headache is Ayer’s Pills. The harsh, drastic pur- 
gatives, once deemed so indispensable to a “thorough cleaning out” of the system, have 
given place to milder and more scientifically-prepared laxatives. Foremost among such 
laxatives must be named Ayer’s Pills. Being composed of the essential principles of the 
most effective cathartics, without calomel or any other injurious drug, no ill effects ever 
follow their use. For this reason, these Pills are everywhere recommended as the best 
family medicine. Their sugar-coating makes them easy to take; it also preserves their 
medicinal strength in any climate, for an indefinite length of time. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 





DOCTORS RECOMMEND 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in preference to any other preparation designed for the cure of 
colds and coughs, because it is safe, palatable, and always efficacious. 

“After an extensive practice of nearly one-| “I have never found, in thirty-five years’ 
third of a century, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is | practice, any preparation of so great value 
my cure for recent colds and coughs. I pre-| as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for treatment of 
scribe it, and believe it to be the very best | diseases of the throat and lungs, and I con- 
expectorant now offered to the people. | stantly recommend it to my patients. It not 
Ayer’s medicines are constantly increasing | only cures colds and coughs, but is effectual 
in popularity.’ —Dr. John C. Levis, Drug-| in relieving the most serious bronchial and 
gist, West Bridgewater, Pa. | pulmonary affections.”—L. J. Addison, 

tay~ For croup and whooping cough, take | M. D., Chicago, Ill. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold byall Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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Celebrated Pernin System; no Shading; no 
tion. Trial Lesson and circulars free. 
te PERNIN SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, Detroit, Mich. 


Shorthand in 3 Months. Full Sot Be 


Teaching Shorthand Lessons, No sta 
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USE 
POND’S 
EXTRACT 


FOR 
CATARRH. 


|WHAT THE DOCTOR SAYS: 


A WELL-KNOWN NEW YORK PHYSICIAN 
GIVES THIS ADVICE IN CASES OF CATARRH: 
‘The mucous membrane being relaxed an astringent | ; 
required torestore it to a healthy condition. POND 
EXTRACT is such an astringent. Used as a saado, 
wash, or injection, it is exceedingly beneficial.” 


WHAT THE PATIENT SAYS: 


‘*T have been a constant sufferer for years from se- 
vere colds in my head and throat; in fact, the whole 
mucous tissue from the nose down 'to the bronchial tubes 
was affected. It was fast developing into CHRONIC 
CATARRH., I had tried most known remedies, and 
was finally persuaded to use POND’S EXTRACT. I 
snuffed it up my nose and inhaled it; gargled my 
throat with it and swallowed it. It relieved me 
wonderfully and has effected almost a radical cure. 
I have used it for burns, bruises, and sprains and 
oo a invaluable in such cases,”",—FREDERIC EF. 

“INCK, 





Be sure you get POND’S EXTRACT, 
not some worthless substitute. 
POND'S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., WN. Y. 


ARMOURS 
EXTRAGT 


Quan Peay, 


BEEF. 


The best and most eco- 
nomical “‘stock’’ for Soups, 
Sauces, Beef Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 


HIGHEST AWARD, PARIS, 1889. 
WILBUR’S 
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(One Minute Chocolate.) 
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OA- 
HET A is a promoter of 

uiet and refreshing —_ 
speptics may use it 
with entire safety and com- 

fort. 

Sample free by ad- 
dressing the manufac- 


turers, 
0. WILBUR & SONS, 


Philadelphia. 
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There is no Nourishment in Tea or Coffee, but plenty in | 


COCOA 
VAN HOUTEN’S 


pa — 2 is supplanting tea and coffee 7 a oa beverage. Van Hovurun’s Cocoa 
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ORCHID 
FLOWER PERFUMES. 


( Reyistered. ) 
Faithfully Reproducing the Odor 
of the Flowers. 


ORCHIDS 









fashionable odors, 





VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA-BEST AND COES FARTHEST. STANHOPEA, 
Teenie pooda a tinge trial to oo | f thi riori Vv. UTEN’S 
;, COCOA. Please insist upon your groc rocer oF etore-keepe an Re MILTONIA, 
substitute. It is put upin one-quarter, one-half and one an If not ot obtainable, © nclose “< — in stamps or 
postal note to either VAN HO -o ZOON, 106 Reade New York 45 Wabash ‘Avenue , and a Can VANDA, 
of this most delightful Cocoa wiil be sent by ‘mail. Prepared only t by CN HOUTEN & ZOON, Xt. ‘olland. ANGULOA, 
VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA-—ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED. 
GALEANDRA, 
CALANTHE, 
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we will send by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt 
of price. 


SEELY MFG. CO., Perfumers, 
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MURRAY & LANMAN'S: 
: —— bern mail 


DETROIT, MICH: 





















Prices Lower THAN ANY 
OTHER Lamp of equal merit, 
Several attractive styles. 

Gr Ask dealer it, 

Take no Other.” 

THE PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 

New York, Chicago, Boston, 
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SYMPHONION 


FRED. ths, SANDER. 
102 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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WHITE TEETH 








DENTAL LUXURY 








ZONWEISS is a pure dental 
CREAM, delicate yet more effi- 
cacious than any known denti- 
frice. It is pleasantly flavored, 
imparting a fragrant odor to 
the breath, and cleanses the 
teeth thoroughly, while at the 


same time preserving them. ' 











Sold by all First-class Druggists. 





PREPARED ONLY BY 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON, 


NEW YORK. 





The Dearest Spot 
wae? On Earth 


isthe spot that’s 
»@ washed out with- 
0 out Pearline. It 
»" ° costs in clothes, 
in the rubbing 
» and scrubbing 
that wears them 
out quickly; it 
takes twice the 
time, and double 
the labor. It’s expensive washing before you get 
through with it—and the cost comes home to 
you, no matter who does the work. 

Pearline saves money by saving work, wear, and 
time. It hurts nothing ; washes and cleans every- 
thing. It costs no more than common soap, but 
it does more. It’s cheap to begin with—but it’s 
cheapest in the end, 


Beware 
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of imitations of PEARLINE which are 
being peddled from door to door. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 





Current Literature is published monthly. 

Its subscription price is $3.00 a year, in advance, 
and 25 cents each for single numbers. 

Payments for subscriptions when sent by mail should 
be made in Post Office Money Order, Postal Note, 
New York Draft, or an Express Money Order. When 
neither of these can be procured, send the money ina 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required to 
register letters whenever requested. 

Postal Notes and bills are sent at the risk of the sub- 
scriber, but when received, an immediate acknowledg- 
ment of the fact is made. 

Subscriptions can begin at any time. In ordering, 
write plainly, give full mailing directions, and state 
with which number the subscription is to begin. 

The postage required on Current Literature is -2 
cents per copy in the United States and Canada, and 
75 cents per year on all foreign subscriptions within 
the Postal Union. Foreign postage must be forwarded 
with the order. Domestic postage is always included in 
the regular subscription price. 

Current Literature is published on the 28th—preced- 
ing the printed month of issue, and should be on sale 
at that date in every city and town in the United States 
and Canada. Give your newsdealer a positive order. 

The American News Co. and Branches are generai 
agents for the trade, and all orders and inquiries of 
dealers outside of yearly subscriptions should be made 
to them. We do not supply dealers. 

No travelling subscription agents employed. 

All communications ‘to the publishers should be 
plainly addressed, 

THE CURRENT LITERATURE Pus. Co., 


30 West 23d Street, New York. - 





Scope of the Publication: 


This magazine is planned upon entirely new lines, - 


and is intended to so cover the field of home and for- 
eign literature—book, newspaper, and periodical—that, 
at the end of a year, the work will be practically an 
encyclopedia of the subject, in two volumes, issued in 
complete monthly parts. 

Current Literature is a necessity to every reader and 
thinker in the language. It is edited in a popular and 
not a pedantic manner. It keeps close step with pro- 
gress, faithfully reflects prevailing sentiment and liter- 
ary style, compasses more research, and gives a greater 
variety of reading matter than any other periodical now 
published in the world. 

Bear in mind that Current Literature contains each 
issue a hundred things you should preserve. In its 
thirty or more departments it gathers the brightest and 
the best work in the world on all topics. To: buy and 
file each number is a desirable thing to do. A year’s 
subscription brings to you two marvellous volumes of 
contemporaneous literature, and much that is valuable 
and interesting from out the past. 

It will prove invaluable as a work of reference; it 
will enable you to keep abreast of the times. Twenty 
pages of poetry; as many special articles; wonderful 
stories; admirable translations; gossip of books and 


authors; segregated wit and wisdom; sayings of the 


children; a dozen special departments. A book index 


—what to read and where to find it. A magazine ref. 
erence for each month. The two volumes contain: 

too Stories of wonderful variety. 

200 Special Articles of great value. 

2,000 Book Notices; current literature. 

2,000 Poems; the choicest selections. 

5,000 Magazine References; a record. 

This Publication will prove of special value to elocue 
tionists, readers, and teachers. 





To Literary Workers: 

One of the strong features of Current Literature is 
its great value as an exponent of literary and journal- 
istic style. It instructs by contact; it has nothing to 
do with pedantic theory; it educates by unconscious 
absorption. It presents the best specimens. In selec- 
tion it is broad and liberal, free from prejudice, and we 
trust from cowardice or bigotry. Professional workers 
are making money from the collected and edited ma- 
terial of its pages. From its stories, sketches, and poetry, 
young writers are building up their individual skill. 

For New Subscribers: 

While subscribers will agree with us that Current 

Literature. for $3.00 per year is the best literary value 





. for the money known, still to push the publication to 


the attention of new readers we make this liberal offer: 

For three new names and $9.00 we will send one 
year’s subscription to Current Literature free. This 
will pay you for your trouble. Or make the benefit 
co-operative. For four new subscribers remit $9.00. 

Once on the books of Current Literature as a sub- 
scriber, you can renew each year on this liberal and 
comprehensive basis: 

For one new subscriber we will renew your own sub- 
scription for $2.0o—a remittance to us of $5.00 for 
both subscriptions including your own. 

For two new subscribers we will renew your own 
subscription for $1.co—a remittance to us of $7.00 
for three subscriptions. 

For three new subscribers we will renew your own 
subscription /ree—a remittance to us of $9.00 for four 
subscriptions including your own. 

Agents can work on the basis of $9.00 for four new 
subscribers, cash with the order. : 

All postmasters are.agents. As a help to new sub- 
scribers we undertake to send sample copies to any list 
of five select addresses inclosed to us by any intending 
promoter of a Current Literature club. 

It is wonderful what can be done by progressive 
work in the matter of subscriptions. An enthusiastic 
word, the placing of a sample copy, the orders of three 
friends, and your own subscription is won. 

For a renewal you have to make but three converts 
in a year. Not difficult with something that literally 
wins its way and gives value received. 





Concerning Short Stories: 

Your attention is also called to Short Stories, a 
magazine of select fiction. This periodical covers the 
story-telling ficid of the world, and will furnish twenty- 
five stories a month for twenty-five cents, or three hun- 
dred a year, for $3.00—one cent a story. 0 sub. 
scribers we offer the two publications “Current Litera- 
ture” and “Short Stories” for $5.00. e 
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Deliciously Flavored A Perec Liguid Dentifrce 

Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. Heals and 

FOR THE ITEETH: the mouth. Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 

breath. Beautifully put up. Convenient to use. 

PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s German Cologne. 


hardens the gums. Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Sample Vial of RUBIFOAM malied Free to any Address. 








THE MOST DURABLE. 


Single Case, No.1, - - - - $70.00 
Double Case, * 2, - ~ - - - 85.00 
New Special, * 3, ~ - - 100.00 





For account of speed contests and circulars, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Offices: 237 Broadway, New-York. 
14 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. for Infants and Children. 
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§*Castoria is so well adapted tochildrenthat J Castoria cures Colic, 


Constipation, 
I recommend itas superior to any prescription | Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea. Eructation, 
knowntome.” H. A. Arcuer, M.D., Kills Worms, gives sleep, and promotes di- 


111 So, Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. without injurious medication, 















“The use of ‘Castoria* is so universal and “For several years I have recommended 





‘6 ntinue to 
Sg rd Be 
eg tings, Powder Marks, Bleach- tecell a asailien who do not keep Castoria | results. 
. ach.” Epwin F. Parpes, M. D., 
CARLOS Mary York City, | “The Winthrop,” 125th Street and 7th Ave., 
Late Pastor Bloomingdale Reformed Church. New York City. 





Sent seal 
10cta. JOHN H. WOODBURY, 
Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St., New York City. 


WOoDBURY’S oP RCIAL SOAP for the 
Skin and Scalp, at Druggists or by mail, SO cents, 
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Tax Centaur Company, 77 Murray Strext, New Yor. 
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PRESS OPINIONS OF “CURRENT LITERATURE” 





Atlanta Constitution: 

“Current Literature ” shows in a higher degree than 
ever the extraordinary editoral art that has made this 
magazine famous. No such editing as here manifests 
itself has ever been seen in this country before, and 
we may say that no magazine of such interest has ever 
before been published in any country. It covers the 
whole literary field. “Current Literature ” had no prede- 
cessor, and it cannot possibly have a rival. 





Pittsburg Bulletin : 

This new publication delves so deeply in contempo- 
raneous thought, in comment and review, that, instead 
of being a record, it would be nearer the mark to say 
that it is the fountain-head of inspiration. Certainly 
in all that constitutes force and literary finish, “ Cur- 
rent Literature” is incomparable, while as.a magazine 
of record, in mental breadth it grasps the world. 





Washington Republican: 

Wherever the best literature can be found, the world 
about, it has been sought, and is here reproduced in 
manner most acceptable. Take this carefully selected 
reprint to your home. It will go direct to your hearts. 





Detroit Free Press: 

It is a collection made with excellent taste and judg- 
ment of the best things in the newspapers of the day, 
the things which are far better worth preserving than 
much that is found in the magazines, but which has 
heretofore been entombed in the big, unwieldy files or 
dusty shelves in public libraries. 





Memphis Appeal: 

No better evidence could be given of the superior 
excellence and worth of this magazine than the fact 
that the cordial reception greeting it at the start has 
grown more enthusiastic with each month of its ap- 
pearance. Its progress has been a triumphal one. 


Minneapolis Journal: 

Each succeeding number of this new magazine is 
simply a marvel of richness and variety. Any one who 
values the convenience of having the best things in 
current, as well as less recent literature, culled out and 
classified for him, must appreciate the discriminating 
work done by the editor of this splendid publication. 





Wilmington ( N. C.) Messenger: ' 

We have rarely read an entire. number of any literary 
periodical, whether weekly, monthly, or quarterly. 
There is scarcely any number of such publications the 
whole of which is adapted to the taste or wants of any 
one reader. If we had the money and leisure we would 
subscribe to thirty or forty magazines and reviews, with 
such weeklies in addition as the London Saturday Re- 
view, the London Spectator, and the New York 
Critic. But there is oné monthly we do read from be- 
ginning to end, not omitting upon an average more than 
three or four of the very large pages. We find it so 
entertaining, so appetizing, so instructive, that we take 
time in a busy life to read each number. The late 
Henry W. Grady was correct when he said that it is 
very seldom that an ideal is worked out successfully, 
but the magazine referred to is the exception, as he 
held. It is sold at 25 cents a number,.and contains 


probably as much matter as the Century and Scribner 
for the same month contain. We have read some 
seven numbers with such positive relish that we go 
promptly for our copy on the zgth of the month when 
it is received, and it is not a gift from the publishers 
either. We have within a day or two finished the May 
number, and we found it valuable for its information, 
stimulating by its thought, refreshing in its short, enter- 
taining, now and then dramatic, and powerful stories, 
and rich in its exquisite and admirably selected poetry. 
The name of this charming companion and teacher is 
“Current Literature.” 





St. Louis Republic: 

As good as voluminous, which is saying a great deal; 
a great hive stored with honey of all flavors culled from 
every species of flower. To the man of means it is a 
guide through the literary Garden of the Gods, while 
it contains so much of the best cullings from current 
thought that a poor student might feel well contented 
in its possession without much more. 


Omaha Bee: 

Nothing superior of the kind has appeared in America, 
nor, indeed, anywhere else. Its seventy-two large 
pages are literally crammed with the cream of popular 
literature. The monthly book index and the magazine 
reference will keep one posted on the current literature 
of the day in a way that has never before been possible. 








Baltimore Sun: 

“Current Literature” still maintains its standard. 
We confess that, while praising the design and selec- 
tions of the first number, we thought it too good to last. 
But there are bright minds at the head of it, obvi- 
ously, and they strike paying ore every time. 





Washington Critic: 

Taste, tact, the gift of ingenuity of arrangement and 
invention of attractive special features, have combined 
to make this publication one which has become to 
thousands a necessity; it is always interesting, merit- 
ing. by common consent, even this superlative praise. 





New Haven Palladium: 

It is amazing how such a vast book as “Current 
Literature” can be furnished monthly at $3 a year. 
The print is.perfect and each number contains over 
100 pages of larger dimensions than Harper's or the 
Century. Every member of the family can find much 
to interest him or her, and of the most refined and help- 
ful kind of reading. 





Boston Journal: 

There is danger lest “ Current Literature” become a 
really formidable rival to the long-established magazines. 
Its newspaper clippings are so readable and varied with 
the dash and spirit that rapid newspaper writing im- 
parts that readers will both be amused and instructed. 





New York Telegram: 

“Current Literature” is brimful of extracts from 
contemporaneous literature. This collection of first- 
class matter from all sources shows what brains, energy, 
and money can do in the way of making a go out of 
what was at first looked upon as a flat failure. 
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Endorsed and commended by best known 
Physicians of the country. ‘Two-fold 
throughout, thereby creating an inter-air 
space,’’ which affords complete protection 
from draughts or sudden chills, warmer, 
softer, with no irritation to the skin, a 
elastic, better fitting and with less wei 
than single fabric underwear. Manufac- 
tured from finest selected and hand-sorted 
Australian Lamb's Wool. Adapted for wear 

to Men, Ladies and Children, and surpassing 
in protection to the person—comfort and 
pleasure to the wearer—any goods heretofore 
offered to the public. Sold by leading mer- 
chants in all principal cities. Illustrated 
qcatalogue mailed free on application. to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., TROY, N.Y. 
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WARWICK 
PERFECTION CYCLES. 


Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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YSPEPSIA 
IsSKS 


GIVE RELIEF INSTANTLY. 


CURE QUICKLY ACID STOMACH, DYSPEP- 
SIA, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, HEART- 
BURN, TORPID LIVER. 

‘Try them and be convinced, and if not found exactly as rep- 
Fesented,or ff not satisfactory in every respect, the peo pald 
will be refunded. Ne oy be fatrer ? 

We deal directly with the consumer. The oan, pe ecoae 
@ecurely packed, post to —_ address on receipt 

SO cts. per aix bottles 

®. B.— pan by — make remittances by 
Postal Note or —— Fxprees — 

Waluable trea 

Mail orders to WALTER L. DAY, 
Box 3 23 West i2th St., New York City. 
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r, JAMES 8. TOPHAM, 
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PATENT NOVELTY FOLDING Corn PURSE. Most roomy and least bulky purse made. 


No fram break or wear the pocket. 


Full Calf for 70 cents, or of 


D. C. 
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ACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS. The 
undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teacher, makes the care and education of such boys @ 
specialty. Location unsurpassed for beauty and 
health. Address 
Dr. Wiittamson, New London, Conn. 
Sc. 
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PILLOW SHAM Hiritisct with screws complete 


any address for 10 AgenD anted. 
7" M. ANDY, Chester, C-nn. 


PianoPrimer. Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Mr.Sher- 
PALMER wood, Mr. Parsons and other Pianists. 75c. 
Dictionary of 2,500 Musical 
bie Interludes, $1.50. H. R Patan, Lock Box 2841, N. Y. City. 
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quisitet Ah ee perfumed, 
boves all impurities ‘froma 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
ae an gray ry and 

hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions, diseases of the ekin, glands muscles, and 
quickly nas cuts, burns, bruises, 
Druggists or by Mail, 60 Cents. 

BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New Yark 
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Unmounted Photographs 


of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embracing reproduc- 
tions of famous origi paint- 
ings, sculpture, architecture, 
etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 
per dozen; larger sizes in pro- 
portion, "Lantern slides to 
order. Send 1s cents for 1887 
catalogue and 1890 supplement 
of 12,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., Publishers, 


338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Western og 3 main 

line N. R. R., and 

5 ins most allie grow- 

5 ing city in America. 

Grand opportunities for investors. Good time and 

place to buy city and subucban property with a cer- 

tainty of large profit orto loan your money on gilt 

edge realestate at 8 and 9 percent. Correspondence 
solicited for mutual benefit. 

Cc. L. MANGUM, Real Estate and Loan Agent, 


Post Office Building. ‘Tacoma, Washington. 


INVESTORS 


should get information about First Mortgage 


investments eiand and 
railway bonds) paying 6 % TO 8 % 
TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


Have tavétied ...-« so s:0 webs $15,549,923 
Pri 1 and Interest pai the 
oe Ar tees Oe 
J. 8. WATKINS LAND MORTCACE CO. 
319 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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«SHORT STORIES» 


A Magazine of Select Fiction. 





FOR SALE AT ALL NEWSTANDS ON THE 15th OF THE MONTH. 


Each issue will contain twenty-five stories, for twenty-five cents, and 


have this general range of subjects: 


1 Ghostly 13. Brutal 

2 Humorous 14 Quaint 

3 Dramatic 15 Scientific 

4 Pathetic 16 Fairy 

5 Domestic 17 Sea 

6 Romantic 18 Insanity 

7 Adventure 19 Character 
8 Theosophical 20 Detective 

9 Animal 21 Bizarre 

10 Love 22 Magic 

11 Weird 23 Old Fashioned . 
12 Dialect 24 Materialistic 


“Short Stories” will cover the story-telling’ field of 
the world, and give all the variety of Fact and Fiction, 


25 Spiritualistic 


Order of your newsdealer, or send 25 cents to 


"i 


URRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO, 





“830 “West 23d Stréety-"New York. 



































HALLET & DAVIS, 


179 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 








COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT. 


The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases. 
345 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


Office - 





U. S. COMPOUND OXYGEN CO. 

It is with great pleasure that we are able to present 
to our patrons COMPOUND OXYGEN in such 
shape that those at a distance can receive exactly the 
same treatment as if they were able to visit our office 


daily. 





Cc & N T by PER COPY. SHEET 

MUSIC, Full Size (11x14). 

Same as sold in music stores generally at 

from 30c. to $1.00. Largest list to select from. 

Send ten cents for sample copy. Vocal or 
Instrumental, Catalogue FREE, 


NATIONAL MUSIC CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DURKEE 





GAUNTLET BRAND 


sot SPICES 
& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 
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Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
bn ee est | all others in in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness. 
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veloped figures, 
Hat busts, etc., : 
which can be reme- sent you sealed, 
died by the use of return mail. 


ADIPO-MALENE. 


L.E.MARSH & CO,, Madison 8q., Phila., Pa. 


Patent Foot Power Machinery. 


Complete Outfits. 
Wood or metal workerswithout steam 
power, can successfully compete with 
the large shops, by using our New 
LABOR SAVING Se chines 
latestand most improved for practical 
shop use, also for Tndustrial Schools, 
Home Training, etc. caTaLoauE FREE 
Seneca Falis Mfg. Co., 

170 Water. St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


-MORE SOLD THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED. 


The Paul E. Wirt Fountain Pen, 


Bloomsburg, Pa. 


cular, with testt- 
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350,000 in Use. 
Positively The Leading Pen. 


“ An absolutely perfect reservoir pen, a pen compared with which all other pens are frank geo 
Ask your dealer, or send for catalogue. ** MARK’ TWAIN,” 





THE 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


The Most Extensive Manufacturers of Bil- 
liard and Pool Tables in the World. 





Newest and Most Elegant Sereen, with 
Unequalled Monarch Cushions, 


Billiard Materials, Cloth, Balls, Cues, etc., 
of our own manufacture and importation. 
860 Broadway, Cor, 17th St, (Union Square), N, Y, City, 
Chicago. Cincinnati. San Francisco, St. Louis. 
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HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 


S05 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Dee The Récamier Toilet Preparations | 


;: IER CREAM, For Tan, Sunburn, or Pimples. Famous all over the world as the best and most ¢ 7 com- 
q > pounds ever manufactured for sale; used and endorsed by 


the most beautiful women of every country. 


Voluntary Testimonials from Mesdames 


: U 

RECAMIER POWDER, Will not make the Face Shine. AD PATTI-NICOLINI, LANGTRY, MODJESKA,_ 
: BERNHARDT, CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, POTTER, 

RECAMIER SOAP, Delicate, Healing, and Pure. ait Cuisstien ce aoass 


Sold by Dealers in Toilet Articles throughout the United States and Canada. 
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=, SPECIAL NOTICE == 

Mrs. AveR begs to announce her return from Europe and the arrival of the most 
beautiful and artistic goods of their kind ever imported to this country. | 
-, Exquisite examples in Ivory, Strver, TortotsE SHELL, Porcetain, Crystat, Goup 
, Bronze, etc., in Osyects oF ART FOR THE TorLeT TABLE AND Bovuporr. SACHETS of 
every size and description. 

These goods have been especially designed and manufactured for Mrs. Ayer and 
will not be found elsewhere. Unique, artistic, and beautiful as Holiday Gifts. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 305 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 








A New American Quarterly of Philosophy, Sci- a 


Do you wanta The /as¢ models for the ‘‘ Kor- 


weet Shape” are male io Ger ence, Religion, and Sociology. 


Genuine Cordovan Shoe 
(Cork Sole) 
Absolutely Hand-Made ¢ 

If so, or if you want Kangaroo 
French Calf, Patent Leather, 
Mexican Burro, or Imported 


Russet Leather, you can have 
jt in the **Korrect Shape’’ 


own factory, and are the results of 
years’ experience in supplying tie 
highest class of trade of the country. 
Only the best grades of leather are 
used for uppers, and bottoms are all 
oak tanned. Any one not finding 
a full line with our trade-mark 


THE MONIST, 


Published by The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 


(trade-mark), which combines ele- 
ce and ease with the best wear- 
ing qualities. 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST NUMBER (NOW READY): 
. MR. A..R. WALLACE ON PHYSIOLOGICAL SELECTION. 
By Prof. GEO. J. ROMANES, LL.D., F.B.8; 
. THE IMMORTALITY OF INFUSORIA, 
By ALFRED GINET. 


. ON THE MATERIAL RELATIONS OF SEX IN HUMAN SOCIETY. 
By Pro~. E. D. COPE. 


stamped on the sole,can be supplied, 
charges prepaid. Particulars free. 


{ 4. THE ANALYSIS OF THE SENSATIONS. 


See that EVERY PAIR is STAMPED By Prof. ERNST MACH. 
THE BURT & PACKAKD 5. THE ORIGIN OF MIND. 


By Dr. PAUL CARTS. 
‘«Korrect Shape.” co. 


6. THE MAGIC MIRROR, 
By MAX DESSOIR. 


7. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HARALD HOEFFDING, 
By W. M, SALTER. 


This magazine, the first number of which appears on October 1st, 1890, will 
be devoted to the establishment and illustration of the principles of Monism in 
Philosophy, Exact Science, Religion, ani Sociology. So far as the fulfiliment 
of its aim will allow, it wil! bear a popular character; publishing articles of gen- 
eral interest as well as those of a purely special character. 

Each number will contain letters or reviews from éminent foreign thinkers 
concerning the present state of philosophy and science if their respective coun- 
tries, and criticisms of recent publications in the special departments with which 
1 Capon articles will pea>im subsequent numbers from the 

tions and articles will a = uent numbers 
Prof. JOSEPH LE CONTE, Prof. W. FAMES, Prof. ERNST HAECKEL, 
C. LOMBROSO, Prof. F. 


of 
CHARLES S, PEIRCE, Prof. MAX MUE ° s ‘ 
JODL,LUCIEN ARREAT, Prof. HARALD HOEFFDING, and many others, 


SINGLE NUMBERS, 50 CENTS. 


Terms of subscription: $2.00 a year, post-paid to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico ; to foreign countries in the Postal Union, $2.25. 
Post-paid to New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, New , and 
Tasmania, $2.50 a year. : ‘ 
For $r.00 a year extra, the publishers offer to scnd the separate copies of the 
tastefully bound in cloth with gold lettering. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Room 41, 175 La Salle St., Chicago, Hl. 
- 
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Don’t permit any substitute for the “ Korrect Shape,” 
as we have arranged to supply any one in the United 
States who cannot get these goods of our Agents, and 
prepay all charges, thus bringing them to your door 
without extra cost. For particulars address 


PACKARD & FIELD, .\c<3°22. Brockton, Mass. 
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“THR BOSTON IDEA,” 9] The Best Systems of Sanitary 
Hover mc it may hvebon cies as HOMES ANd Ventilating 


applied to social ethics, or the sila cult, ARE EMPLOYED WITH THE 

has never been questioned in its relation to 

music and musical instruments. For fifty | Ez ™ For Churches 
years the ‘‘ Boston idea” of music has been cono Nf and Schools. 
the accepted standard, and for fifty years the | 

embodiment of the ‘‘ Boston idea” of musi-| For Residences H t 

cal instruments has been the and Stores. ea ers. 
HALLET & DAVIS PIANO. 


The great Boston Conservatory, with its| ff 
splendid equipment of these pianos, and the] § 
fifty thousand New England homes that are 
cheered by their presence, bear even more 


co. 





BOSTON. 
TORONTO. 


eloquent testimony to their worth than the 
flattering encomiums of Liszt and other great 
masters who have found in them a realization 
of their ideal. Full particulars as to terms 
and prices will be cheerfully sent by the man-| 
ufacturers. Write for catalogue No. 13. 
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The name of ‘‘ NEEDHAM” stands foremost among the repu- 
table organ manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be 
fully sustained. ‘‘ The NEEDHAM Piano Organ Co.” possesses 
one of the largest organ factories in the world, Modern and Im- 
proved Machinery, Abundant Capital, and with the aid of Able 
Management, Skilled Labor, and First-Class Material, produces 


THE BEST ORGANS IN THIS COUNTRY 


We manufacture our cases in all woods, making them correspond 
to the prevailing styles of interior finish, and are prepared to make 
any special design to order. 

Our instruments are indorsed by musicians, and give the best 
satisfaction from both an artistic and musical standpoint. 

Address us for Catalogue, which we will send free, and will also 
| refer you to our nearest dealer. Always address 


THE NEEDHAM PIANO ORGAN COMPANY, 


Office; 292 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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SCRAMBLING FOR 66. 


Here is a good-natured tussle for a cake of Pears’ Soap, 
which only illustrates how necessary it becomes to ail persons 
who have once tried it and discovered its m-rits. Some who 
| ask for it have to contend for it in a more serious way, and 

that too in drug stores where all sorts of inferior soaps, repre- 
sented “ as just as good,” are urged jupon them as substitutes. 
But there is nothing “just as good,” and they can always get 
Pears’ Soap, if they will be as pe-sistent as are these urchins. 








Generally affirmed to be ** Worth a Guinea a Box,’’ 
Bat sold by all Druggists at 25 Cents. 


The Great English Medicine for Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache, 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, 
Disordered Liver, &c. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, 
LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. 
B. F, ALLEN CO., Sole Agents for United States, 365 & 367 
Canal Sircet, New York, 


who i? pes druggist does not keep them) will mail Beecham’s Pills on receipt | 
tice—dut inguire first, Please mention CURRENT LITERATURE. } 
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JAS. G. BATTERSON, PRES. RODNEY DENNIS, SEC. 


THE @QUlIETEST 
BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN 


Have Lives to Lose by Disease or Accident. 


INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


No other Life Policies as Liberal cost as little 
money, no others as cheap give as 
much for the money. 





Best Either for Family Protection or Invest- 
ment of Savings. 


Assets, $11,518,000. Surplus, $2,270,000. 


Paid Policy-Holders, $18,500,000, 
$1,580,000 of it in 1889. 
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